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ONE evening in the year 
1844, when I was in London, 
George Henry Lewes took me 
with him to a kind of literary 
club, or rather a gathering of 
literary acquaintances of his, 
which met from time to time 
in a house at the foot of North- 
umberland Street, that narrow 
street which struck off from 
Charing Cross and ran down 
from the Strand to the river- 
side. In an upper room of 
this house I found a number of 
men seated, some on chairs, 
some on wooden benches, talk- 
ing and smoking,—not more 
than twenty, perhaps, alto- 
gether. Lewes pointed out 
some of them to me. One was 
Douglas Jerrold, whom I had 
not seen before. There was a 


good deal of talk going on 
among them, but nothing of 
any special interest to me. I 
do not know what may have 
been the case on other occa- 
sions, but that evening was 
rather dull, though I had an 
impression that DouglasJerrold 
was the talker most in request. 
That was my sole experience of 
this little gathering, which con- 
tinued, I suppose, for a year or 
two after that. But in 1847, 
when I was again in London, 
I found that this occasional 
meeting of friends in the upper 
room in Northumberland Street 
had transmuted itself into a 
more regular club, called the 
Museum Club, probably because 
some of its chief members were 
readers in the British Museum. 





1 These memories were dictated to me by my father, on winter evenings, six 


years ago. 


When they were written I read them aloud to him; and as they 


stood then, they are now printed.—F. M. 
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It rented a house in Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, on the 
right side of the street as you 
go down from St Martin’s 
Lane, and near the Market; 
and it was aclub of the usual 
sort, open all day as well as in 
the evenings, and where mem- 
bers could breakfast and dine. 
I became a member of this 
club. Though on a modest 
scale, it was a very useful club 
of its sort. There were a good 
many members,—perhaps a 
hundred or more altogether,— 
of whom a few used to dine 
there, and a considerable num- 
ber used to meet in the evenings 
for talk and smoke in an upper 
room. Among the members 
who generally met there were 
Douglas Jerrold, again a kind 
of chief; Charles Knight, not 
so often; Hepworth Dixon ; 
the Irish Moriarty; Captain 
Chesterton, the governor of 
Coldbath Fields Prison; T. 
K. Hervey, the editor of ‘The 
Atheneum’; and, I think, 
Shirley Brooks. I remember 
@ great many evenings of 
extremely interesting talk 
there, and a great deal of 
vivacity and brilliance among 
its members; and I made a 
number of new acquaintances 
after I joined the club, some of 
them rather useful tome. For 
example, T. K. Hervey, at one 
of the first meetings at which I 
was present, asked me whether 
I would care to contribute to 
‘The Athenzeum,’ and, on hear- 
ing that I should be very glad 
to do so, promised to send me 
a book now and then to review. 
And I remember what he then 
said to me— 

“T have nothing more to say 
than this: When I send you a 
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book, say exactly what you 
think of it; and if you don’t 
like it, if you think it bad, say 
so—even if it should be my 
own brother’s.” 

The consequence of this talk 
was that I became a regular 
contributor to ‘The Athenzeum,’ 
hardly a week passing in which 
I did not have something or 
other in that paper so long as 
T. K. Hervey continued to be 
editor, after which time I did 
little or nothing for it. At 
the time, this was an arrange- 
ment of some consequence to 
me. 

So, for a year or two, the 
Museum Club prospered. But 
eventually a good many of its 
original members had ceased 
to use the club, and the sub- 
scriptions dropped off. We 
began to be afraid of financial 
embarrassment ; and the com- 
mittee, of which I was a mem- 
ber at the time, resolved to 
wind up the club rather than 
get into debt. Accordingly, 
the club was wound up: the 
furniture was sold. There was 
a sale, I remember, of some of 
the articles of furniture among 
the members themselves on the 
premises, Moriarty acting as 
auctioneer ; and the result was 
that we avoided getting into 
debt, and, after paying up 
everything, we found ourselves 
the possessors of £30 or £40 
balance, which sum was pre- 
sented as a gift to our secre- 
tary, Mr Anthony Crosby. 

So that was the end of the 
Museum Club. But, after a 
time, the members who had 
most frequented it began to 
miss the evenings there, and 
the opportunities of meeting 
each other. A few of them, 
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talking over this, called a meet- 
ing to consider the experiment 
of forming a dining club,—a 
club merely for the purpose 
of dining together. Douglas 
Jerrold and Charles Knight, if 
I remember, were the chief 
movers; and a club of about 
twenty was formed as a nucleus 
—all the chief frequenters of 
the Museum Club, with Fred- 
erick William Hamstede, who 
had been a member of the 
Museum Club, as our honorary 
secretary. We dined together 
once a week, the place of meet- 
ing changing once or twice, 
but after a time fixing itself in 
a hotel in Vere Street, off Ox- 
ford Street. There was some 
hesitation, also, as to the name 
by which we should call our- 
selves ; in fact, I do not think 
we had a name at all at first. 
One evening Mr Gould, the 
great ornithologist, chanced to 
be present as a guest, and it was 
suggested we should call our- 
selves “the Humming Birds” ; 
—but that was a passing whim. 
The name actually adopted at 
last was “the Hooks and Eyes”; 
and under thatnamewedid meet 
for a considerable time, and 
very vivacious and pleasant 
the meetings were. So much 
so, that there came to be 
candidates for membership; 
and this led once more to a 
change of place, and to our 
settling at last on Clunn’s Hotel 
in Covent Garden as our place 
of meeting, and on the name 
“Our Club,” 

“Our Club” continued to 
exist all the time I was a 
resident in London, with 
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Hamstede always as its hon- 
orary secretary,—a most flour- 
ishing club, and with growing 
membership and _ popularity. 
It continued to exist long after 
I left it in 1865; for aught I 
know, it may exist to this day. 
The club early acquired a kind 
of celebrity of its own, A 
frugal club in the way of food 
and drink, it was one of those 
clubs for conviviality pure and 
simple which have existed 
down all the ages. Its special 
characteristics were a  per- 
petual brilliant chaff and 
repartee; a wit, a banter, a 
certain habit of mutual fool- 
ing; a constant friendly war- 
fare of the various nationalities 
which met there,—all difficult 
to describe, impossible to re- 
produce now, but very pleasant 
to remember. 


‘¢ |, . What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid!” ! 


I always think Shakespeare 
might perhaps have _ been 
thinking of this same sort 
of thing when he made Sir 

Andrew Aguecheek say— 
“Tn sooth, thou wast in ve - 
it thou 


cious fooling last night, when 
spokest of Pigrogromitus, of the 


Vapians passing the equinoctial 
of Queubus: ‘twas very good, 
i faith... .” 


I can scarcely give a list of 
my fellow-members of Our 
Club in any chronological 
order; but I may mention 
some of those whom I re- 
member as belonging to it 
between the years 1850 and 
1865. The founders were cer- 
tainly Douglas Jerrold and 





| Francis Beaumont to Ben Jonson in 1616, about a greater club than 


“ Ours.”—F. M. 
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Charles Knight. I do not 
remember Charles Knight as 
being there very often, though 
I can recall his presence on 
occasions, and his benevolent 
face and silver hair. The real 
founder, and the member that 
gave Our Club its most char- 
acteristic feature to the time 
of his death in 1857, was 
Douglas Jerrold, to whom we 
shall return later. After these, 
we may group them miscel- 
laneously. 

Among the lawyers was 
George Jessel, afterwards Sir 
George Jessel, Master of the 
Rolls, and perhaps the ablest 
and profoundest judge of his 
generation, but who was then 
a quiet and rather taciturn 
member, pretty frequent in 
his attendances, but by no 
means one of our most active 
or brilliant members. Then 
there was Henry Hawkins(after- 
wards Sir Henry Hawkins and 
Lord Brampton), whom Douglas 
Jerrold made the subject of 
one of his little jokes. Hawkins 
was at this time remarkable 
for wearing his hair extremely 
close cropped,—a fashion usual 
enough now, but then notice- 
able. This became the theme 
of Jerrold’s pleasantry, and he 
circulated in Our Club a story 
about Hawkins. One day, the 
story ran, Hawkins was tak- 
ing a walk in the environs of 
London, and stopped to watch 
a game of skittles that was 
going on in the little garden 
of a country public-house. The 
affable landlord invited him 
to join the game, and this 
Hawkins did. All went pleas- 
antly enough till Hawkins 
removed his hat, when the 
landlord’s manner suddenly 





changed, and he curtly re- 
quested Hawkins to “leave the 
premises at once.” Hawkins, 
astonished and indignant, asked 
why this sudden change of de- 
meanour. The landlord sul- 
lenly persisted, and at last 
blurted out the explanation. 
Hawkins must “clear out— 
they didn’t want no jail-birds 
there!” 

Then there was Humffreys 
Parry, afterwards Serjeant 
Parry, a portly and dignified 
presence in the club; and 
Frederick Lawrence, who wrote 
a Life of Fielding. I remember 
Lawrence was the recipient of 
a presentation (it was a penny 
tin mug, presented with a great 
deal of mock solemnity) at one 
of the dinners of Our Club, at 
which, owing to the illness of 
Shirley Brooks, I took the 
chair. And there were other 
lawyers — W. H. Cooke; and 
Crowdy the Solicitor; and Sir 
Richard Couch, to whom we 
gave a farewell dinner, at 
which also I took the chair, 
before he left for India to 
succeed Sir Mordaunt Wells. 

Among the medical men were 
Dr Ramskill and Ernest Hart 
and Dr Sibson and Percy the 
metallurgist. Both of these 
last were educated partly at 
Edinburgh University, with 
Edward Forbes for a fellow- 
student ; and both were enthus- 
iastic in their recollections of 
Edinburgh. 

And among the literary men 
were Jerrold, of course, and 
Charles Knight and Mark 
Lemon; Shirley Brooks; Dr 
Doran ; Peter Cunningham, the 
author of the Handbook of 
London, and his brother the 
Colonel; the two Mayhews, 
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Henry and his brother Horace; 
Thackeray, who, after Jerrold’s 
death, took his place in the 
club as its undoubted chief; 
the Belgian Consul, de le Pierre; 
Hepworth Dixon; James Han- 
nay; Charles Dickens, junior ; 
Cordy Jeaffreson; William 
Jerrold, Douglas Jerrold’s son ; 
and Charles Kenney. Once, 
when Shirley Brooks took the 
chair on a Shakespeare Day, 
he came primed with a par- 
ticularly apt quotation from 
Shakespeare for each member 
of the Club. 

Of publishers, we had Robert 
Cooke; F. M. Evans, one of 
the proprietors of ‘ Punch,’ 
who was known among us as 
“Pater”; Charles Knight ; 
and Robert Chambers. 

There were a good many 
artists and musicians—Joseph 
Durham the sculptor ; Solomon 
Hart and E. M. Ward, Royal 
Academicians; and Davison, 
the musical critic, who com- 
posed the music to Shelley’s 
“False Friend, wilt thou smile 
or weep?” and Keats’s “In a 
drear-nighted December.” 

Of men of science there were 
Frank Buckland, and Trenham 
Reeks, of the School of Mines; 
and we had some actors— 
Holl and Keeley and Ben- 
jamin Webster. Among the 
amusing incidents that Ham- 
stede used to recall was Jer- 
rold’s proposal from the chair, 
“Holl shall take Keeley off,” 
and the wonderful imitation 
which followed. 

Of city men we had a few— 
Edwin Lawrence and Samuel 
Ward and Tomalin; and 


ameng those who may be 
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called nondescript were the 
brilliant Irish Moriarty, Wil- 
liam Hazlitt, son of the critic, 
Captain Chesterton, M. J. 
O’Connell, Maclure, and Ham- 
stede, our secretary. 

I remember Charles Lever 
among our visitors, and 
Francis Mahony, “ Father 
Prout,”—a quiet, gentle, little, 
Jesuitical figure, whose health 
Jerrold proposed “in connex- 
ion with” something or other, 
after the fashion of the day ; 
and I remember Mahony in 
return proposed  Jerrold’s 
health “in connexion with ”— 
Billingsgate! It was not till 
long afterwards that I associ- 
ated Francis Mahony with 
the sweet persuasiveness of 


‘The Bells of Shandon, 
They sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee.” 


Borrow, of gipsy fame, was 
a visitor of Our Club; and Sir 
Daniel Macnee, and Carruthers 
of Inverness, and Matthews of 
Sheffield, who presented every 
member of the club with a 
most excellent pocket - knife. 
And Flowers, the Mayor of 
Stratford-on-Avon, used to 
come up to town for our 
Shakespeare dinners. 

Of singing men, we counted 
a good many. Maclure’s two 
songs that I best remember 
were “The Lowlands Low ”— 


‘‘There was a ship, and a gallant 
ship was she, 
Hip diddle dee, and the Lowlands 
Low, 
And she was called the Golden Vanitee 
As she sailed for the Lowlands Low” — 


and his supremely beautiful 
rendering of ‘ Wandering 





1 «Good ’evans,” Douglas Jerrold used to call him,.—F. M. 
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Willie.” Thackeray used to 
sing “Little Billee” and 
“ Doctor Martin Luther.” Dur- 
ham the sculptor’s song was 
‘*Nan of Horsley Down,” and 
Hazlitt’s the Wiltshire songs, 
“Botany Bay,” and another— 
something about 


‘*Over the mountains as is so high, 
If he hollow, I will follow !” 


and 


‘*T will never forget my own true love, 
Nor in any wy—his name deny !” 


Dibdin sang us his grand- 
father’s “Sea-song Dibdin’s” 
songs; and Horace Mayhew 
used to give us Thackeray’s 
“Mahogany Tree”—who can 
forget its swing ?— 
‘** Here let us sport, 

Boys, as we sit, 

Laughter and wit 

Flashing so free ; 

Life is but short— 

When we are gone, 


Let them sing on 
Round the old tree.” 


But Mayhew’s grand achieve- 
ment was the “ Marseillaise.”’! 
M. J. O’Connell did not sing, 
but he used to recite for us 
Thackeray’s “Battle of Lim- 
erick”; and I still remember 
the irresistible tone of his 


‘‘TImmortal Smith O’Brine 
Was raging like a Line, 
’Twould have done your sowl good to 
have heard him roar.” 


Douglas Jerrold was over 
forty when I first met him in 
1844, He was a little man, 
with a stoop, and a very strik- 
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ing face; an aquiline, eager 
look; with fair hair, which he 
would sometimes dash aside 
with his hands,—altogether, a 
man like a little Nelson, with 
his courageous look. He was, 
when I first knew him, at the 
height of his fame and reputa- 
tion, after having had a hard 
and struggling life—first as a 
middy in our navy, then, after 
the peace, as printer in a 
London printing office. With 
his theatrical connection—his 
father had been manager of a 
small provincial theatre—he 
took to writing for various 
smaller theatres, and by this 
time he was known as the 
author of various plays and 
novels, as a magazine writer, 
and a writer in newspapers. 
Since 1841 he had been one of 
the chief of the ‘ Punch’ staff. 
He had started a magazine 
and a paper of his own, and 
after 1852 he was editor of 
‘Lloyd’s.’ He had,in fact,fought 
his way to a literary celebrity. 
People are apt to remember 
him too little, or only as an ill- 
tempered, waspish man; but 
that is not a fair recollection 
of Douglas Jerrold. He was, 
in his time, a wit above all 
others; in a “wit combat” 
none of the others could stand 
before him. He was also a 
man of immense energy and 
heart. He had a large and 
generous nature, and could 
never brook anything petty or 
mean. I always remember 
how, on one occasion at the 





1 Mr Cordy Jeaffreson says Mayhew sang the ‘‘ Marseillaise” with ‘‘a passion 
which made his hearers feel as though the hymn were being chanted by a thou- 


sand voices.” 


Mr Cordy Jeaffreson’s memories of ‘‘ Our Club,” of which he was 


a member long after 1865, are not all so loyal or so pleasant.—F. M. 
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club, a certain member?! sent 
the club-boy downstairs to 
fetch some book or newspaper, 
and called out after the little 
fellow in an offensive manner, 
“T suppose you can read!” 
And Douglas Jerrold suddenly 
blazed out, his own sensitive- 
ness hurt on the boy’s behalf; 
—Sir,” he cried, “you have a 
coarse mind!” 

Jerrold had taught himself 
some Latin, and had read a 
great deal in his boyhood, not 
only among the dramatists, for 
I remember he had a special 
liking for Wordsworth. But 
chiefly I remember him, above 
his wit, as a fiery little man,— 
a fiery, big-hearted, energetic, 
generous soul. 

I was myself an eye-witness 
of one generous action of 
Douglas Jerrold’s.? I remem- 
ber the occasion also as being 
my first meeting with Dickens. 
It was at a dinner in the Old 
Garrick Club in King Street, 
Covent Garden, given by Mr 
Humffreys Parry, a member 
also of Our Club. It was my 
first visit to the Garrick, of 
which afterwards, when it was 
in its new building, I became 
a@ member. Parry had asked 
some ten or a dozen of us, 
among whom were Douglas 
Jerrold, as Parry’s chief guest, 
Charles Knight I think, Ham- 
stede, and some others whom I 
forget. The dinner was in the 
strangers’ room of the Old Gar- 
rick, and our table a long one 
in the middle of the room; but 
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there were two smaller tables 
in two of the corners of the 
room, at both of which smaller 
parties were dining. One of 
these parties left early; the 
other consisted of Albert 
Smith, of Alpine fame, Charles 
Dickens, and a third person, 
whose name I did not learn. 
The dinner at our table in the 
middle of the room was going 
on in the usual way, with a 
good deal of brilliant talk, Jer- 
rold, as Parry’s chief guest, 
being seated at Parry’s right 
hand ; and between the corner 
of our table where Jerrold sat, 
and the smaller table at which 
Albert Smith and Dickens were 
seated, there was but a narrow 
passage for the waiters—I sup- 
pose it may have been the his- 
toric “ Hamlet” of the Garrick 
and his assistants—to pass to 
and fro, And Dickens was so 
seated at the smaller table that 
he and Jerrold were almost 
exactly back to back. It was 
while our dinner was going on 
that my neighbour at table—I 
think Hamstede—remarked to 
me that it was rather awk- 
ward they should be so seated, 
there having been a quarrel 
between them, arising out of 
the theatrical performances 
given in aid of some Drama- 
tists’ Fund; so that they had 
not spoken to each other for 
some considerable time. Cer- 
tainly, all the while the dinners 
were going on, there was no 
communication between Jer- 
rold and Dickens ; and it looked 





1 Who had himself struggled up from the beginnings of things, and ought to 
have remembered his own poor boyhood.—F. M. 

? This is recorded also by Dickens himself, in a letter incorporated in William 
Jerrold’s Life of his father, p. 337.—F. M. 
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as if that would be the case 
throughout the evening. But 
suddenly Jerrold wheeled round 
in his chair, clapped Dickens 
on the shoulder, and said quite 
audibly, “Charlie, my boy, 
how are you?” On which 
Dickens wheeled round too, 
holding out both his hands to 
Jerrold in most cordial recon- 
ciliation. He had probably 
been waiting for this recon- 
ciliation, but had left it to 
Jerrold, as the older man, to 
make the first overture. 

There was much interest, 
of course, taken by all present 
in this occurrence; and the 
two dinner-parties joined, and 
became one for the rest of the 
evening. When we rose to 
go, Jerrold introduced me to 
Dickens, who, in his satisfac- 
tion at the happy termination 
of the estrangement, took me 
by the arm and walked round 
the room with me, pointing 
out this and that one of the 
dramatic portraits which hung 
on its walls, and for which it 
was famous. Though I saw 
him several times again, and 
dined more than once in his 
company, this was my only 
real meeting with Charles 
Dickens. 
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It was Douglas Jerrold who 
got up the great presentation 
to Louis Kossuth, in the Free- 
masons’ Hall in Long Acre.? 
I had met Kossuth some years 
before that at the house of 
Mr and Mrs Stansfeld, who 
were then living in Sidney 
Place, Brompton. It had been 
arranged between them and 
Mazzini that Kossuth was to 
come one evening. He did 
come, accompanied by his 
A.D.C.,—as Dictator of Hun- 
gary he kept up some little 
state. He sat on the sofa in 
the drawing-room, in which 
were not many people; two or 
three ladies besides Mrs Stans- 
feld,—perhaps a dozen persons 
altogether. One of the ladies, 
talking with him as he was sit- 
ting on the sofa, said something 
about “that traitor Gorgey,”® 
and Kossuth said, I remember, 
in his fine, slow English: “Well, 
Gorgey was a traitor, but he 
was not a voolgar traitor. 
Gorgey was a very ambissi-oos 
man; so ambissi-oos that, if 
any one had said to him, 
‘Gorgey, you sit here, in the 
chief place,’ he would not have 
taken that place, because he 
would not be put, in the first 
place even, by any other per- 











1 In Dickens’s own account of this, given in a letter to William Jerrold after 
his father’s death, these words are not given; but D. M. heard these words, 
spoken audibly to all; and the other words, which Dickens remembered, were 
probably added for his own hearing alone.—F. M. 

2 William Jerrold, in his Life of his father, p. 251, gives it as at the London 
Tavern. Douglas Jerrold had got up a penny subscription as a popular tribute 
**to the genius of the man who had stirred our nation’s heart.” By Jerrold the 
‘* people’s pence” were slowly collected, and the money was sufficient to buy and 
bind the volumes, and to purchase a casket, made out of inlaid woods, in the 
model of Shakespeare’s house. The presentation was made by Douglas Jerrold, 
at a great meeting on May 8, 1853, at which Lord Dudley Stuart took the 
chair.—F. M. 

3 The Hungarian Gérgey, whom Kossuth had appointed commander-in-chief, 
surrendered to the Russians, Aug. 13, 1849.—F. M. 
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son. He was a very ambissi-oos 
man, Gorgey.” 

I think it was Mazzini him- 
self who told me another story 
illustrating Kossuth’s pretty 
readiness in the English lan- 
guage. It was the time when 
Pierce was President, and there 
was some feeling about the 
distressed nationalities in Amer- 
ica; and the American Am- 
bassador Buchanan (afterwards 
President himself) had been 
desired to show whatever quiet 
attention could be shown to 
the nationalities. So the Con- 
sul (I do not remember his 
name) had invited some of the 
refugees to dinner — Mazzini, 
Kossuth, Garibaldi, whose ship 
was in the Thames, a Pole or 
two, and Ledru Rollin. The 
Consul’s wife was taken in to 
dinner by Kossuth; and she 
had put cards round the table 
in the places of her other 
guests,—there were no other 
ladies. But just before dinner, 
Ledru Rollin, who, though he 
had lived for some time in Eng- 
land, spoke no English, had 
said to Mazzini that he hoped 
he might sit neartohim. So 
Mazzini had gone in before 
him, and had somehow man- 
aged to change the cards so as 
to place Ledru Rollin next to 
himself. When the Consul’s 
wife remarked the change in her 
arrangements, she said some- 
thing, and I suppose she seemed 
alittle disturbed. Kossuth, see- 
ing his hostess was a little 
vexed, said prettily, “Never 
mind, Madame; if you knew 
Mazzini as well as we do, you 
would know he must always 
be making his little révo-lu- 
tions |” 
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I believe—I wish I could be 
quite sure—that Mazzini him- 
self told me this story. 

But I have a special reason 
for remembering the great 
meeting at which Douglas 
Jerrold made the presentation 
to Louis Kossuth. The pres- 
entation was to take the form 
of Charles Knight's edition 
of Shakespeare, handsomely 
bound. Kossuth was known 
to be a student of Shake- 
speare. It was told of him— 
I do not know with what truth 
—that Shakespeare’s plays 
had been his companions in his 
prison. 

Some days—perhaps a week 
—before this meeting, Kossuth 
wrote to Frank Newman, who 
was then a Professor in Uni- 
versity College like myself, and 
a very strong politician, and 
interested in all the distressed 
nationalities, and with whom 
Kossuth had formed an ac- 
quaintance. This was the 
purport of Kossuth’s letter :— 

He had heard that Mr 
Douglas Jerrold was to make 
the presentation at the ap- 
proaching meeting, and of 
course he, Kossuth, would have 
to make some reply to what 
Mr Jerrold might say. And 
he knew that Jerrold was a 
man of literary reputation in 
this country, but he did not 
know any particulars — what 
place he held in literature; 
and he, Kossuth, would be 
much obliged if Professor 
Newman would give him the 
necessary information. Pro- 
fessor Newman sent on Kos- 
suth’s letter to me, saying 
that he was really very much 
in the dark himself, and could 
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hardly supply the information, 
but that he had no doubt I 
should be able to do so. So 
I took the trouble to write a 
longish letter— perhaps two 
note-sheets, — telling all the 
necessary particulars about 
Douglas Jerrold, mentioning 
his various writings, his con- 
nection with ‘Punch,’ &c., but 
laying particular stress on his 
being a dramatist. Perhaps I 
gave a list of his plays; but 
I particularly mentioned one 
I was best acquainted with, 
having seen it acted—“ Time 
Works Wonders.” And while 
I was mentioning that play 
in particular, it occurred to 
me to mention that one of 
the characters in the play,—a 
certain Miss Tucker, I think, 
—who, after having been head 
of a young ladies’ seminary, 
finds herself in the position of 
a subordinate or dependant, is 
in the habit of harping on 
this and of bringing this phrase 
into her conversation—‘ People 
who live in other people’s 
houses, you understand. . .” 

I sent the letter, if I re- 
member rightly, to Frank 
Newman, who must have sent 
it on to Kossuth. For when 
the meeting came about, after 
Douglas Jerrold had made the 
presentation, Kossuth made a 
long and exceedingly brilliant 
speech in acknowledgment. 
His English was always very 
subtle English, and his speeches 
were characterised, I should 
say, by their high sentiment 
and exquisite expression. I 
have always remembered one 
passage in one of his speeches 
which I read in the papers at 
the time it was made, de- 
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scribing the common soldiers 
of the Hungarian army; in 
which he pictured them, and 
their silent heroic part in the 
great struggle, and ended with 
—“And so they lived; and 
so they died ;—the Un-named 
Demigods!” 

Well, on the evening of the 
presentation, the main part of 
Kossuth’s speech being, of 
course, political, the first part 
of it was an acknowledgment 
of the gift which had been made 
to him, and more especially 
the honour done him by the 
fact that Mr Jerrold had 
made the presentation. And, 
to my surprise, almost every 
particle of the information 
given him in my letter to 
Frank Newman was worked 
into his speech, even to the 
quotation—instantly appreci- 
ated by the audience, and 
bringing down a storm of ap- 
plause,—the favourite phrase 
of Miss Tucker in “Time Works 
Wonders”: ‘People who live 
in other people’s houses, you 
understand .. .” 

That quotation he turned 
most cleverly to account, say- 
ing that, with application to 
his own case, of course he had 
to be very guarded and cautious 
in his expression on some poli- 
tical pomts, in the existing 
state of the relations of our 
country to Foreign Powers: 
“because, you know, people 
who live in other people’s 
houses” (these words used 
with a most humorous irony) 
“, .. are not entitled to have 
opinions of their own,” and 
so on. 

At the end of the meeting, 
when I stood beside Jerrold 
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and others who had been on 
the platform, there was some 
mention of the clever applica- 
tion of Jerrold’s own phrase, 
and Jerrold said, “Oh, some- 
body must have put him up 
to that,—it couldn’t have been 
his own!” 

I kept the secret ; 
Jerrold never knew it. 





and 


We, at Our Club, were all 
hearing of Douglas Jerrold as 
being ill: for a week or so he 
had not appeared among us,— 
we may have met once or 
twice in the interval, — and 
some anxiety was felt about 
him. Then, suddenly, we heard 
that he was dead; and then 
we were bidden to his funeral.} 

I was one of the mourners 
about his grave when he was 
buried in Norwood cemetery,— 
as near as was possible to his 
friend Blanchard. There was 
a very large gathering; mem- 
bers of Our Club, all the 
‘Punch’ people, and many 
friends and acquaintances gen- 
erally, —in all, a very large 
gathering. I remember the 
people waiting about the gates 
before we went into the ceme- 
tery, and standing about while 
the first part of the service was 
going on; and that all of us 
could not get into the chapel, 
which was ona height. After- 
wards we formed a procession, 
stepping slowly downwards 
along the path, which curved 
as it approached the grave. 
So, as I walked, I could see 
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the coffin borne slowly onwards 
and downwards. Dickens was 
one of the pall-bearers, bare- 
headed, and his hair slightly 
blown back by the breeze. And 
a little way behind him came 
Thackeray, also bareheaded, 
tall among the rest, like Saul 
the son of Kish,—a head taller 
than any of his fellows. 

Though we were members 
of Our Club, and had dined 
together there and at the 
Gresham, it was not till a 
year or two after Jerrold’s 
death that I made Thackeray’s 
acquaintance. As early as the 
year 1851 I had written an 
article on ‘ Pendennis’ and 
‘David Copperfield’ in ‘The 
North British Review,’ and 
had received letters from 
Dickens and Thackeray in ac- 
knowledgment. I do not re- 
member Dickens’s reply —there 
was nothing particular about 
it; but Thackeray’s was in- 
teresting, because in it he 
spoke so enthusiastically of 
Dickens, and of his “divine 
kind of genius.” ? 

At all our meetings, at the 
Garrick and at Our Club, 
Thackeray always seemed to 
me —in spite of his light 
humour, and his habitual nick- 
name of “Thack” among his 
friends—to be a man apart; 
a sad and highly sensitive 
man; a man with whom 
nobody could take a liberty. 

It was at one of the larger 
dinners of Our Club,—it may 
have been a Shakespeare Birth- 





1 There is an account of Douglas Jerrold’s last illness in the letter from 
Charles Dickens to William Jerrold already referred to.—F. M, 
2 Both these letters are extant: ‘‘I think Mr Dickens has in many things 


quite a divine genius, so to speak,” are the actual words.—F. M. 
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day Dinner,—about the year 
1860,—that I chanced to sit 
next to Thackeray ; and in the 
intervals of the speeches we 
had a good deal of quiet talk. 
But, in Our Club gatherings, 
there was often a lapse into 
what we called the “ war of the 
nationalities,” which consisted 
of good-humoured mutual chaff 
and banter between the English 
members and the two or three 
Scottish and Irish members of 
the club. It may have been 
this that somehow suggested 
the following bit of Thackeray’s 
talk with me. 

“ D’ye know,” he said, “ that 
though I can describe an Irish- 
man perfectly, I never could 
describe a Scotchman?” 

I reminded him of Mr Binnie. 

“Oh,” he said, “that’s not 
what I mean: that’s a mere 
facsimile of a man I know; a 
mere description from life. But 
what I mean is, I couldn’t 
invent a Scotchman: I should 
go wrong. But oh! I’m quite 
at home with the Irish char- 
acter! I know the Irish 
thoroughly. The best friend I 
ever had in the world—the 
nicest and most delightful 
fellow I ever knew in the world 
—was an Irishman. But, d’ye 
know, he was a great rascal ! 
I'll tell you how he served me 
once. He was in low water, 
and was always coming to me 
to borrow a sovereign or two, 
when I hadn’t many to spare. 
But he was such a dear delight- 
ful fellow, it was quite a plea- 
sure to lend them tohim. One 
day, however, he came to me 
and said, ‘I say, Thack, you’re 
a writer for magazines. Now, 
I’ve got a paper that I think 
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would suit a magazine, and I 
wish you'd get it into one of 
them for me, because I’m hard- 
up at present, and a few guineas 
would come in handy.’ I took 
his paper, and actually kept 
one of my own papers out of 
‘Fraser's Magazine’ of the 
coming month, though it was 
rather a considerable sacrifice 
for me at the time, in order to 
get my friend’s paper in. Oh! 
you've no idea what a nice, 
delightful fellow that was! 
Well, the paper appeared ; and 
it was perhaps a week or two 
after the beginning of the 
month before I next stepped 
into Fraser’s the publisher’s 
shop. I thought Fraser looked 
rather glum when I went in; 
but I did not know the cause 
till he said,— 

“¢Well, thisis a pretty affair, 
Mr Thackeray !’ 

“ «What affair?’ I asked. 

“¢ Why, that paper of your 
friend’s, in this number!’ 

“¢ What about it?’ I said. 

“He went to a drawer, and 
took out a newspaper clipping, 
and asked me to look at it. I 
did; and found, to my horror, 
that my friend’s paper was 
denounced as a barefaced plagi- 
arism. It had been copied 
verbatim from an article that 
had appeared in some other 
periodical. The date and all 
other particulars were given. 

“T was of course greatly 
annoyed, and indeed excess- 
ively angry; and I thought, 
‘Well, I must cut the fellow 
for ever ; there’s no getting on 
with him.’ I took the clipping 
with me, and went straight to 
my friend’s rooms, intending 
to blow him up, once for all, 
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and have done with him. I 
showed him the clipping, and 
declared his behaviour to have 
been scandalous. What do you 
think he did? He laughed in 
my face, and treated the whole 
affair as a capital joke! 

“That’s how my Irish friend 
served me: but oh! he was 
the nicest friend, the dearest, 
most delightful fellow, I ever 
knew in the world !” 

And then Thackeray went 
on to speak more seriously of 
the Irish, and of his intimate 
knowledge of, and his great 
liking for, them. And among 
other things, he said there was 
one most likeable quality that 
he had observed in them, and 
it was this: that there would 
never be found an Irishman 
anywhere in the world so low 
down but there was some other 
Irishman, still lower down, 
depending on him, and whom 
he was assisting. 

I ventured to suggest that 
there was no great difference 
between the Irish and the 
Scotch in this respect ; for it 
might be said of the Scotch 
(I said I preferred to put it in 
the reverse way) that there 
was no Scotsman anywhere in 
the world so high up, but there 
was some other Scotsman, still 
higher up, whom he was look- 
ing up to, and being helped 
by; that, in fact, to blend 
his observation and mine, the 
world might be said to be a 
kind of Jacob’s ladder, with as- 
cending and descending angels 
upon it. Thackeray laughed ; 
and at this point our talk 
ended. 


I was not at Thackeray’s 
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funeral, but I remember writ- 
ing the article in ‘The Daily 
Telegraph’ on Thackeray’s 
death. At that time Thorn- 
ton Hunt was the chief man 
on that paper, and he wanted 
me to join the staff. I re- 
member that the younger Mr 
Lawson called on me at our 
house in Finchley, and asked 
me to do so; the suggestion 
being that I should attend a 
sort of committee daily at one 
o'clock to decide on the articles 
for next day’s paper. It was 
not possible for me to do 
this; but I did write one or 
two articles for them. One 
of these was on Thackeray’s 
death; and then they wanted 
me to write an article that 
would have helped to get a 
man hanged, and I refused to 
do it; and somehow I dropped 
writing for ‘The Daily Tele- 
graph’ after that. 

There is one man who re- 
mains in my memory as iden- 
tified with the history of Our 
Club during the whole time 
of my connection with it, as 
I am sure he does in the 
memory of any surviving mem- 
bers of the club as it existed 
in those days. That man is 
Frederick William Hamstede. 
He was a little man, partly 
in some way of Prussian de- 
scent, who, in consequence of 
some accident in his childhood, 
was extremely lame,—so lame 
that walking any distance was 
difficult to him, and he gen- 
erally went about in a cab. 
He had some connection with 
the City, in the business of 
coffee-planting in Ceylon; and 
by a fortunate speculation in 
the St John del Rey Gold 
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Mining Company, when that 
was first started, he had a 
very sufficient annual income 
for his modest wants. Though 
in no way a literary man 
himself, he had somehow— 
perhaps during his member- 
ship of the Museum Club— 
contracted a passion for com- 
panionship with men of liter- 
ary celebrity; and Douglas 
Jerrold, certainly from the 
time of the Museum Club, 
had more particularly fas- 
cinated him. There could not 
have been a better appoint- 
ment to the secretaryship of 
Our Club than when Douglas 
Jerrold and Charles Knight 
asked Hamstede to take that 
office. Nothing could exceed 
his zeal for the club, his 
punctuality in sending out 
missives, and keeping the 
members of it together. If 
there had been a small at- 
tendance for a week or two, 
a missive from Hamstede was 
sure to be sent to the members 
to bring them together again 
in something like full force; 
and if anything occurred to 
make a particular coming 
meeting more than usually 
attractive—such as the pros- 
pect of some lion’s presence— 
that fact would be communi- 
cated to each member in good 
time as a special whip-up for 
that evening. In the meet- 
ings he sat himself, taking but 
a modest share in the talk, 
though always in a kindly and 
sensible manner, but intensely 
enjoying whatever was going 
on. He lived in rooms at 
No. 3 Adam Street, Adelphi, 
which rooms he kept to the 
last, taking some pains, I be- 
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lieve, to retain them as a 
permanent home. He kept a 
record of the proceedings of 
the club for his own amuse- 
ment,—a good deal of it in 
a kind of doggerel rhyming 
verse of which he was fond. 
Douglas Jerrold had a real 
affection for “little Ham- 
stede.” So had Thackeray— 
Thackeray’s affection avowed, 
and taking the form often of 
a defence of Hamstede against 
ill-natured depreciation of him 
by some people on account 
of his sad deformity and his 
simple foibles. He was a 
member also of the Garrick 
Club and of the Gresham 
Club in the City; and nothing 
pleased him more than to get 
a few of the literary members 
of Our Club and of the 
Garrick to dine as_ visitors 
at a committee dinner of the 
Gresham. I was three or 
four times at such dinners, 
each time with the same 
three fellow-guests— Douglas 
Jerrold, Moriarty, and Thack- 
eray. At Gresham committee 
dinners the speciality was port 
wine. The secretary of the 
Gresham used to send down 
the table bottle after bottle, 
specially labelled and dated, 
beginning with the latest 
approved vintage, and going 
back to the earliest in the 
Gresham stock. We used to 
call it “walking backwards 
among the ports.” The oldest 
vintage was, I remember, 1820; 
for though they had been in 
possession of some of the 
“Comet Port” (1811), their 
stock of this had been for a 
long time exhausted. 

It was not till near 1865, 
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when the first generation was 
a thing of the past and a 
new generation had arisen, in 
which Thackeray had succeed- 
ed Jerrold as the undoubted 
magnate of Our Club, that 
Hamstede resigned the secre- 
taryship and was succeeded by 
Charles Dickens, junior. His 
growing infirmity was partly 
the cause of this; but another 
cause was probably that he did 
not reconcile himself to some 
of the younger members and 
new conditions. 

When I left London in 1865 
“Little Hamstede” was still a 
notable figure in the club, and 
often in his place at its meet- 
ings. But he must soon after 
have retired altogether. The 
fact reached me, with the in- 
telligence also that he was no 
longer able to go about in his 
own fashion, even in a cab, 
but was confined to his rooms 
in the Adelphi. So when I 
was in London I made it a 
point to call on Hamstede, and 
must have called two or three 
times at intervals of about a 
year. I found him in poor 
health and spirits, his heart 
always in the past of the club, 
and his speech about that and 
little else. The last time of all 
that I called on him the effect 
was even painful. Still the 
club, and the old days, and 
Jerrold, and Charles Knight, 
and Moriarty, and Thackeray, 
and this man and that man; 
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and “Don’t you remember 
this?” and “ Don’t you remem- 
ber that?” He could speak 
and think of nothing else— 


‘* Evenings we knew 
Happy as this ; 
Faces we miss 
Pleasant to see: 
Kind hearts and true, 
Gentle and just, 
We sing to your dust ; 
We sing round the tree.” 


It was during that visit that 
Hamstede gave me a little 
leather manuscript-book con- 
taining jottings of his club 
recollections, in a small and 
very neat handwriting, and in 
that doggerel rhymed verse 
which was his much-loved form 
of literary expression! 

But Hamstede’s memory, on 
that day when I sat with him 
in the Adelphi and he gave me 
this little manuscript - book, 
turned with a special kind of 
melancholy fervour to Thack- 
eray—then already for a year 
or two dead. He took out of 
his pocket, I remember, a silver 
pencil-case which Thackeray 
had given him, and which he 
evidently cherished as the most 
precious relic in his possession. 
And as he looked at it, and still 
spoke of Thackeray and of 
Thackeray’s kindness to him, 
he burst into tears. 

I took my leave of him, much 
touched; and that was the 
last I saw of the good little 
Hamstede. 





1 In this little book all the members of Our Club find a place as they sat at 


their ‘‘ wit combats ” in Clunn’s Hotel, in Covent Garden.—F. M. 
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THE NAVY FROM AN INVENTOR’ POINT OF VIEW. 


THIs is a plain unvarnished 
account of my experience with 
@ new invention for use in the 
navy. I may say at the outset 
that the main object of this 
article, as indicated by the 
heading, is to help the public 
in general, and inventors in 
particular, to realise how sym- 
pathetically and in what a 
straightforward manner any 
idea they may have will be 
dealt with if the naval author- 
ities decide to give it a trial. 

It is not intended as a glori- 
fication of this particular in- 
vention. It is important for 
any inventor to know that he 
must design his apparatus to 
stand considerably more than 
the ordinary working strains 
and stresses. The bluejacket 
collectively, with the best in- 
tention in the world, occasion- 
ally brings a lot of force to 
bear in the wrong direction: 
he can, nevertheless, be relied 
upon individually to carry out 
work requiring very careful 
adjustment and attention ; and 
the reader will learn that the 
much abused Admiralty offi- 
cials are always ready to re- 
cognise any invention possess- 
ing good points, but, on the 
other hand, there is no doubt 
that they will not scruple to 
reject at once any idea that 
seems to them not to possess 
sufficient merits. They are, 
however, very careful to let 
the applicant down as gently 
as possible. 

In any case, after forwarding 
particulars of an invention, 





the sender can ascertain from 
the reply he receives whether 
his idea has any merit in it or 
not. He must remember that 
he is placing it before men who 
are a very practical body of 
experts, able at once to sift 
wheat from chaff. 

Should the invention pass this 
highly critical examination, the 
question of its originality has 
then to be gone into, and this 
is where so many fail. Many 
an inventor has discovered 
that his precious secret is no 
new thing, but has already 
been tried and found wanting. 

A large percentage of naval 
officers are themselves in- 
ventors: they are always on 
the look-out for improvements 
or fresh ideas, in the laudable 
hope of winning kudos from 
the Admiralty and advance- 
ment in their profession. Un- 
like civilians, they are in a 
position to ascertain at once 
the latest practice in any 
particular branch of the ser- 
vice. They are thus able, from 
their experience of the actual 
conditions under which the 
patent would have to work, to 
take short cuts to success. 
The civilian, on the other hand, 
often has no practical experi- 
ence whatever of things naval, 
and is therefore handicapped 
from the very start. 

It should be noted, more- 
over, that the Admiralty en- 
courage suggestions from all 
branches of the service. Take 
the case of the dockyards and 
arsenals, where many thou- 
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sands of skilled workmen are 
employed. It is only natural 
to suppose that a fair percent- 
age must have in their minds 
some improvement or other,—a 
plan, perhaps, for more rapidly 
manipulating machinery in the 
shops, or for ensuring greater 
ease and efficiency in putting 
together intricate forms of 
machinery, such as torpedoes. 
For them there are no ponder- 
ous forms of procedure, no 
application forms to wade 
through, and, last but not 
least, no delay. Every week 
a board sits in the dockyards, 
composed of experts from the 
different branches of work in 
the yard, who are there to 
go carefully into any fresh 
idea submitted to them by 
the workmen. The applicant 
whose idea is selected as the 
best for the week is immedi- 
ately awarded a prize in the 
practical form of a money 
payment, which may, I be- 
lieve, amount to as much as 
£50. 

It is little to be wondered 
at, therefore, that our navy 
keeps well abreast of the times, 
and that the usual result of an 
application from the casual in- 
ventor is a reply to the effect 
that his invention has either 
been tried years ago, or else 
is already being experimented 
with. The wonderful science 
of wireless telegraphy is no ex- 
ception to this rule; and even 
after all allowances have been 
made for the great secrecy 
which screens the development 
of wireless telegraphy by and 
for the navy, it is quite evident 
that they are in certain re- 
spects far in advance of any- 
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thing which has been done 
outside the service. 

I hope I have made it clear 
in these few opening remarks 
that, however difficult, there is 
still a chance for everybody, 
and that the Admiralty are 
not such inanimate objects as 
they are generally thought to 
be. I did not know all this 
when I started. I approached 
the Admiralty in anything but 
a sanguine state of mind, think- 
ing dolefully of all the red-tape 
which I supposed would have 
to be unravelled before my in- 
vention was given a chance. I 
felt certain that, in any case, I 
should not hear anything more 
of it for six months at least. 
To my surprise, in ten days a 
communication came from the 
Lords Commissioners saying 
that an official trial of my 
patent would be given me on 
such and such a date in H.M.S. 
Battleship. It was quickly fol- 
lowed by a communication 
from the commander-in-chief 
under whose command the 
battleship was, and also by 
another communication from 
the captain of the ship in which 
the trial was to be conducted. 
It gave me a certain time in 
which to get ready, and set 
down clearly the points I had 
to prove to the satisfaction of 
the Lords Commissioners. The 
whole matter could not have 
been clearer. After two years 
of hard work I was now to 
be allowed an opportunity of 
proving my claims and ideas. 
Facts, not words, to my great 
relief, were required, so that 
the next three months found 
me in the workshops hard at 
work getting everything ready. 

3c 
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A week before the official 
date of trial I was standing by 
ready, waiting for orders. The 
ship being reported in harbour, 
I went down to pay an official 
call. The officer of the watch 
received me on board and con- 
ducted me to the wardroom, 
where I explained the object 
of my visit. I was received 
most cordially, and left the 
ship feeling, at any rate, that 
the officers would be friendly 
to me, 

The time appointed found 
me standing on a floating pon- 
toon, with all my gear round 
me, waiting for a destroyer or 
picket-boat which was to be 
sent to take me and my gear 
off to the ship. After waiting 
a few minutes, a picket-boat 
came bowling into the harbour, 
and, heading straight for the 
pontoon, brought up alongside. 
I knew this was the boat sent 
to take me off by seeing a 
working-party of bluejackets 
on deck, and the letter stand- 
ing for the name of the ship on 
the bows. This was confirmed 
by the cox of the boat, who, 
seeing me standing behind a 
rampart of packages and cases 
labelled “Electric Scrubber,” 
came straight up to me, and 
reported that he had been sent 
by the captain for me and my 
gear. 

After this little parley was 
over, the working-party was 
called ashore to man the gear. 
Then there began a triumphal 
procession of boxes and cases, 
accompanied by remarks from 
the longshore loafers. “ Look 


out, Bill, else you will be 
scrubbed,” cried one; and no 
doubt but what his condition 
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more than justified his look of 
appalled dismay, as he jumped 
out of the way to take up a 
position in the rear, where he 
could discuss the question of 
what it really was with his 
pals in safety. 

“No, mate, it is not for us,” 
the cox kept assuring them; 
“it is for cleaning the ship’s 
bottom.” 

“Everything aboard, sir?” 

I replied “ Yes.” 

“Shove off, bow;” then (to 
the engine-room), “Go ahead,” 
and we were off out of the 
harbour doing 12 or 13 knots. 

“Slow, stand by bows.” 
Next, “Hook on,” came a 
voice, which sounded to me 
far in the distance, as we ap- 
proached the starboard gang- 
way of the huge battleship. 
The voice came from the cox 
alongside me, but I was lost 
in contemplation. I saw the 
ship was foul,—should I be 
able to clean her after all? 
How very different things ap- 
pear in practice and in theory. 
What an immense size she 
looked! Acres upon acres of 
shell and weed! 

I have left the reader hitherto 
in the dark as to the nature 
of my invention, and, at the 
risk of losing his interest, I 
will break off my narrative 
and give a short description, 
refraining from technicalities 
as much as possible. 


Any object, whether it is a 
ship’s bottom or a glass bottle, 
immersed in salt water for any 
length of time, becomes coated 
with shell and weed. It is 
interesting to note that this 
marine growth was one of the 
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great causes of the total de- 
struction of the Russian fleet. 
By one gifted with more liter- 
ary power than the writer, a 
very dramatic word - picture 
could be drawn, describing how 
the little shells and weeds re- 
sisted every attempt of the 
huge hulk of the battleships 
to drive themselves faster 
through the water, away from 
the deadly fire of the enemy. 
Thousands of horse-power gen- 
erated in the engine - rooms, 
madly whirling engines, sweat- 
ing stokers,—all were of no 
avail. The fatal incubus clung 
the while about the great 
hulls in a death- grip. Put 
more prosaically, a ship with 
@ foul bottom offers very great 
resistance when travelling 
through the water. The effect 
of this foulness is very marked 
indeed at anything over 8 or 
9 knots, as the resistance, ac- 
cording to a well-known law, 
increases as the square of the 
velocity. To get fast speed 
and a large radius of action in 
accordance with the capacity 
of the coal-bunkers, the ship’s 
bottom must be clean. The 
only way a ship is kept clean 
now is by docking her once a 
year and scraping the growth 
off by hand. Now, our navy 
has for a long time seen the 
difficulty of this in time of 
war. 
' In all probability the dry 
docks would be required for 
crippled ships, with the serious 
result that our fighting ships, 
unless some alternative method 
were adopted, would gradually 
fall off in speed, until it might 
come to pass that an enemy’s 
fleet, possessed of clean hulls, 
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could steam all round them. 
The only alternative method 
at present possible is the em- 
ployment of divers ; but as each 
ship only carries two sets of 
diving gear, and one diver can 
only do seven square feet of side 
in a shift, it is not considered 
very satisfactory. The method 
is too slow for a navy which 
must always be ready for war. 

The patent now to be tested 
is an appliance to clean the 
bottom of the ship, without 
the necessity of dry- docking 
or employment of divers. It 
consists of an oblong struc- 
ture armed with wire brushes, 
and looks very much like a 
door-mat. This is pulled for- 
wards and backwards by stout 
hawsers, made fast to the ship’s 
steam capstans. It can be made 
to traverse any path the oper- 
ator requires. The bristles of 
the brushes are magnetised, so 
that they both attract them- 
selves to the iron of the ship’s 
side and scrape as well. For 
the purpose of regulating the 
amount of work the apparatus 
is required to do, the bristles 
are magnetised by electric cur- 
rent, the electricity being sup- 
plied by the ship’s own dynamo 
and transmitted by a flexible 
lead or cable to the scrubber 
underneath the water, which 
becomes attached by magnet- 
ism to the ship. When the 
current is switched off the 
mat is dead, and falls away 
from the ship’s side. 


Having given the reader this 
brief outline, I will continue 
my narrative from the point 
of departure. 

Stepping out of the picket- 
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boat, I came up the gangway. 
The commander was on the 
quarter-deck at the time, so I 
went up to him and told him 
I had come aboard, and that 
all my gear was alongside. 

Having called the officer of 
the watch to make arrange- 
ments for the gear to be 
brought on board, he took me 
down to lunch, as it was then 
twelve o'clock, and afterwards, 
with the attention of a host, 
showed me round the ship in 
connection with my domestic 
comfort. He told me that 
there would be a communica- 
tion with the shore by picket- 
boat or destroyer every day, 
according to weather—once in 
the morning and once in the 
evening ; so that if I wanted 
to sleep ashore I could, but 
that he would make arrange- 
ments for me to have a cabin 
if I liked. Of course I said I 
would prefer to stick to the 
ship. 

I interviewed the marine 
who had been told off as my 
servant, gave him orders about 
my clothes being brought off by 
the next boat, and then went on 
deck to watch my boxes and 
packages, which were just then 
being hoisted on board. 

It was amusing to see a box 
weighing about 20 lb., packed 
only with corks, being steadily 
hoisted up on the derrick, with 
forty or fifty bluejackets on 
the guys to steady it. Some 
cases were heavy and some 
light, so the mistake was easily 
made, though I am glad they 
did not find it out. It does 
not do to make a main derrick 
look undignified. After a lot 
of manceuvring, the box was 
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laid on the deck with all the 
precautions taken for a case 
weighing as many tons. Gear 
in ships, especially in men-of- 
war, is so heavy, capstans so 
handy, that practically nothing 
is man-handled. 

I asked where could I un- 
pack my boxes to get the gear 
ready, which I said would take 
quite three days. “On the 
quarter-deck,’’ came the reply. 
I knew, therefore, that my 
experiment would be observed 
by all on board; and I felt 
rather embarrassed by the keen 
interest that was taken as the 
contents of each packet were 
laid bare, by what seemed to 
me hundreds of biuejackets. 

I got quite bewildered with 
the number of people helping 
me. The fact of my having 
arrived all alone, single-handed, 
without any workmen, must, I 
think, have made a good im- 
pression, although it was quite 
unpremeditated ; and if I had 
had any thought about the 
matter, or had had the work- 
men, I would have taken them 
with me. Anyhow, the whole 
ship’s company was ready to 
lend a hand. Both the cap- 
tain and commander frequently 
asked if I wanted a working- 
party to help me; but no one 
knew the working of the gear, 
so could not help me very much 
in getting it ready. I took 
advantage of help, however, 
when I saw a fair amount 
of straightforward work, and 
I had only to make my wish 
known to be surrounded by 
willing bluejackets doing what 
I wanted done, as quick 
as I could get out my re- 
quirements. 
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The only tool I had not 
brought with me was a certain 
spanner, but I am _ thankful 
to think that I brought every- 
thing else necessary. Every 
time I asked for the little 
spanner it necessitated the 
falling in of the “tiffy ” work- 
ing-party. On the men being 
assembled, the petty officer in 
charge of them would come up 
to me and report to the effect 
that his party had fallen in, 
and what could he do for me. 
I filled the part as well as 
I was able by replying with 
dignity that I wanted the little 
spanner he had so often sup- 
plied me with before. 

“Very good, sir; fall out 
No. 1 (get the spanner).” 

No. 1 got it at once; in fact, 
he knew what was coming: it 
was not the first time he had 
been told to get it. 

On the arrival on deck of No. 
1 and the spanner, the petty 
officer would ask if there was 
anything more he could do. 
I would reply “No; thank 
you,” which was followed im- 
mediately by the stentorious 
voice of the P.O. dismissing 
his party. 

The reason why this event 
happened so frequently was 
that the spanner, unless I 
wanted it, was returned to 
stores at the end of each watch. 
Truly the service pays atten- 
tion to all things, great and 
small. Big things, they say, 
look after themselves, small 
things don’t. If I had said I 
wanted a brace of boilers to 
be laid at my feet, I believe 
it would have been done just 
as easily by the P.O. as fetch- 
ing the spanner! 
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Towards the end of my three 
days’ work on the quarter-deck 
it surprised me how quickly the 
principles of my invention had 
become known in the fleet. The 
apparatus repeatedly came 
under the eyes of captains and 
staff officers coming on board 
to call. The captain of the 
ship, when present, always in- 
troduced me as the inventor; 
but I really gathered more 
confidence when I was taken 
for a workman, as I was then 
able to hear their personal 
opinions expressed one to an- 
other. 

In three days I was ready. 
I was asked if I required 
divers for anything, and re- 
plied No. The working-party, 
under the command of the 
chief boatswain, fell in, and 
on the order being given the 
electric scrubber was slung 
out from the boat davit and 
immersed in the sea some 
fifteen feet away from the 
ship’s side. The hawsers con- 
trolling the fore and aft 
movements of the scrubber 
were placed in position and 
connected up to the steam 
capstan. Holding the electric 
cable supplying the current to 
the scrubber, I switched on. 
The scrubber at once sprang 
into being and attached itself 
firmly to the ship’s side. The 
signal was then given for the 
foremost capstan to commence 
heaving; but difficulties differ- 
ent from any I had foreseen 
or anticipated began to make 
themselves felt. In the seclu- 
sion of my drawing-office I 
had thought it was only 
necessary to give the order, 
and immediately the hawsers 
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would become taut. In prac- 
tice it was quite different. 
For one thing, the ship was 
so big. Standing at the 
bottom of the starboard gang- 
way with the scrubber stick- 
ing to the ship just under my 
feet, and the huge side of the 
battleship towering up on my 
left, I felt like an Alpine 
climber trying to communi- 
cate some wish to a party a 
mile or two above him. I 
heard the boatswain give 
the order to commence heav- 
ing, and then, like an echo, 
it gradually dwindled away 
inside the ship as it was 
passed along from mouth to 
mouth to the forward capstan. 
Presently a rumbling sound 
was heard, and with the power 
of tons behind it the hawser 
began to straighten out. 

I could almost have wept 
when the scrubber, just as 
the capstan started heaving, 
developed a bad _ electrical 
short circuit, causing it to 
fall listlessly away from the 
ship’s side. To add to my 
misery, before I could get 
the foremost capstan to heave 
in the slack the apparatus 
had turned gracefully over 
and disappeared under the 
ship somewhere in the region 
of the propellers. There it 
jammed, and all efforts to re- 
move it at first proved futile. 

I had grave doubts at this 
point as to the success of the 
trial, and whether I should 
ever see the sorubber again 
intact, as I did not know but 
what it was hopelessly foul of 
something. It seemed almost 
impossible for me to communi- 
cate to a whole ship’s com- 
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pany of 800 officers and men 
the cause of the mishap, and 
I felt certain it would be con- 
demned offhand as a failure, 
Indeed, until I had got the 
mat clear of the obstruction, 
repaired the short circuit, and 
started operations again on the 
following day, this view was 
actually held by the men. The 
officers, with the greatest tact 
and kindness, did not speak 
about the trial, and possibly 
postponed their verdict. It 
seemed hard that after fifteen 
months’ work such a trivial 
accident as a short circuit 
should have nearly capsized my 
invention. I knew I should 
have to do twice as well the 
next day, when I got things 
working again, to win back the 
good impression lost. 

After the short circuit had 
been repaired and the circuit 
for thesupply of the current 
rearranged, the scrubber was 
again put over the side. I 
switched on the current, and to 
my delight saw the mat take 
up its proper position, and, on 
the order being given to com- 
mence heaving on the capstans, 
start working in the proper 
way. The sea around at once 
became thick as the growth on 
the ship’s side was brushed off 
by the wires. The noise of the 
steam capstan settled down to 
a regular hum, and as every 
minute passed by the working- 
party became prouder of their 
duties and more confident. 

It was wonderful to see how 
quickly the news spread round 
the ship that the electric scrub- 
bing gadget was working satis- 
factorily. The lower deck was 
more than pleased, it was posi- 
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tively thrilled, when one of the 
leading torpedo ratings, in look- 
ing over the side of the ship to 
try and catch a glimpse of the 
scrubber, dropped his knife over- 
board. By sheer luck it must 
have passed inside the zone of 
the magnetic influence of the 
scrubber, as some time after- 
wards, when the apparatus was 
ordered to the surface for in- 
spection, the torpedo - man’s 
knife was found firmly ad- 
hering to one of the magnetic 
brushes. The tender way in 
which he received back his 
knife was accounted for by the 
fact, as he expressed it, that it 
had been his shipmate all the 
time he had been in the service. 

Bluejackets passing, respect- 
fully made sympathetic in- 
quiries as to how it was going. 
The commander was frequently 
seen quietly looking over the 
side, and when I went down to 
lunch the marines lapsed from 
their usual stolidity and be- 
came positively animated. I 
felt now that my invention 
was established, at any rate as 
a possibility, and that even in 
the event of a future break- 
down it would not be con- 
demned as utterly useless. 

Shortly afterwards the ship 
was signalled to go into har- 
bour. My experiments were 
therefore temporarily brought 
to a close, to be resumed when 
the ship was alongside her 
berth in the floating basin 
ready for dry-docking. 

I shall never forget the state 
of absolute mental incapacity 
that came upon me when 
things went wrong, and I was 
at my wits’ end how to get the 
machine into action again. In 
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the heat of the trial I seemed 
quite unable to act on my own 
initiative, and could only cling 
blindly to the plans I had 
made beforehand far away 
from H.M.S. Battleship’s quar- 
ter-deck. There were things I 
could have altered to advantage, 
but, apart from the mental dif- 
ficulties experienced, I thought 
any alterations in the method 
of working or detail of con- 
struction might not only give 
a bad impression, but would 
be better left for applying to 
the next scrubber I made. 
This one must stand or fall 
on its merits, and must go 
through with it once it had 
started, so I left it alone. 
I never interceded on its be- 
half, even when with anxious 
eyes I saw a squad of blue- 
jackets run over it by mistake, 
as it lay prone on the quarter- 
deck. Battleship fitments have 
to stand that sort of treatment. 
It was bumped on deck, up- 
side down; bumped over the 
side; and, last but not least, 
given the usual morning wash 
by the watch cleaning decks. 
I knew this part of its exist- 
ence was as much part of the 
official trial as its working 
over the side. I could not 
always be alongside to look 
after it, and I therefore did 
not see the use of saying any- 
thing, but rather devoted my 
attention to finding out its 
weak spots as revealed by this 
constant wear and tear. Ihad 
painted the whole apparatus 
battleship-grey to match the 
ship, and it looked and played 
its part as if it had been in 
constant use in the service for 
years. 
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After another trial in har- 
bour to make sure the ship’s 
bottom was clean, I performed 
various evolutions with the 
scrubber to demonstrate its 
efficiency, for the benefit of the 
captain. As usually happens 
on such occasions, the scrubber 
did not respond to my earnest 
desire that it should show off 
its good points without a hitch. 
It got muddled up with the 
fore and aft hawsers, and when 
I switched on the current one 
of the fuses blew on the main 
switchboard. I frantically 
struggled to fix up a new fuse 
as quickly as possible, and in 
doing so accidentally changed 
the polarity of the circuit. Of 
course I did not find this out 
all at once, and stood smitten 
with dismay when the captain, 
testing for magnetism himself, 
reported that there was no mag- 
netic effect. I felt very much 
like a man trying to make 
an obstinate petrol motor go. 
I knew I must begin at the 
beginning and trace out the 
cause; but it was extremely 
unfortunate, I thought, to have 
to do this just when the 
captain was standing over me 
looking for results. 

I tested the scrubber—every- 
thing was correct; it must be 
something wrong below deck. 
The torpedo bluejacket who had 
been helping me every day 
reported all correct below. In 
desperation I changed the po- 
larity of the circuit, and from 
under the shelter of the after- 
bridge, where the fuse-box was, 
I called out to know if there 
was any result. The officer of 
the watch, testing for mag- 
netism with the end of his 
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telescope, shouted out, “No 
result.” 

I was just going to sit down 
and cry or swear, I didn’t 
know which, when the captain 
shouted out, “It’s all right”; 
and I afterwards heard him 
pointing out to the officer of 
the watch a very obvious mis- 
take—viz., that as his telescope 
was made of brass he could not 
expect any attraction from the 
magnets. 

The scrubber now did as I 
wanted it to do, and in an out- 
of-breath condition I had the 
satisfaction of being told by 
the captain that it was the 
most ‘practical and seamanlike 
invention he had ever seen 
tried for this particular pur- 
pose, but that he reserved his 
judgment till after the ship 
was docked, in order to see 
the effect on the ship’s hull. 

Iam glad to say the inspec- 
tion proved satisfactory. The 
bottom of the ship was clean. 
I had done that which I had 
intended to do, and my inven- 
tion, though capable of further 
improvement in one or two 
minor matters, had come from 
the ordeal with credit. 

My story proves, I think, 
that the Admiralty are fully 
alive to the necessity of giving 
likely inventions a fair chance 
of proving their worth, and 
that the whole of a ship’s 
company, from captain to side- 
boy, are imbued with a desire 
to further in any way the 
efficiency of the great service 
to which they belong, as well 
as with a splendid hospitality 
and kindness to the timid 
inventor within their gates. 
W. R. MACDONALD. 
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HIGHWAY. 


BY ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL 
(CHIEF INSPECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES, EGYPT). 


OPPOSITE the town of Asw4n, 
a short distance below the 
First Cataract of the Nile, 
there rises an island known to 
travellers by its Greek name of 
Elephantine. The river sweeps 
down from the cataract to 
east and west; southwards 
one may watch it flowing 
around a dozen dark clumps 
of granite rocks, which thrust 
themselves, as it were, breath- 
less above the water; and 
northwards almost without 
hindrance it passes between 
the hills and palm-trees of the 
mainland. Nowadays should 
one stand upon the mounds 
which mark the site of the 
ancient city of Elephantine, 
and look east and north, one 
would feel that modern civil- 
isation had hidden for ever the 
scenes of the past, and had 
prevented the imagination from 
repicturing the place as it was 
in the elder days. The huge 
Cataract Hotel overshadows 
the ruined city, and stares 
down from its pinnacle of 
granite on to the tumbled 
stones of ancient temples. On 
the island itself, opposite this 
hotel, the elaborate and ultra- 
modern rest-house of the 
Ministry of Public Works rises 
amidst its terraced gardens ; 
and farther to the north stands 
the imposing Savoy Hotel, 
surrounded by luxuriant trees 
and flowers unknown to the 
ancient Egyptians. Eastwards 





the long, neat promenade of 
Aswan edges the river, backed 
by the Grand Hotel, the Gov- 
ernment offices, and other large 
buildings; and at one end the 
noisy railway-station tells the 
insistent tale of the Present. 
During the winter one may 
watch the busy launches and 
small craft plying to and 
fro, and may see the quality 
and fashion of Europe amusing 
itself at either end of the 
passage; while at night the 
brilliant lights blaze into the 
waters of the Nile from a 
thousand electric lamps, and 
the sounds of the latest valse 
drift out through open win- 
dows. The place is modern: 
one sips one’s whisky-and-soda 
above the crushed -down re- 
mains of Pharaonic splendours, 
plays tennis in a garden laid 
out above the libraries of the 
Ptolemies, and reads ‘The 
Times’ where, maybe, melan- 
choly Juvenal wrote his Fif- 
teenth Satire. 

But should one turn now to 
the west and south a different 
impression might be obtained. 
On the island still stands the 
imposing gateway of the rich 
temple destroyed for the sake 
of its building-stone in the 
days of Muhammed Ali; and 
near it, only last winter, an 
archeologist uncovered the 
intact burial vault of the 
sacred rams of the Nile - god 
Khnum. The rocky hills of 
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the western mainland tower 
above the island, great drifts 
of golden sand carrying the 
eye from the summit to the 
water’s edge; and here, cut 
into the rocks, are the tombs of 
the ancient princes of Elephan- 
tine. In this direction there is 
almost nothing that is more 
modern than the ruined monas- 
tery of St Simeon, built at the 
head of a sandy valley in the 
early days of Christianity, and 
destroyed by the fierce brother 
of “Saladin” in 1173 A.D. 
With one’s back to the hotels, 
and one’s face to these change- 
less hills, the history of the old 
city is able to be traced with 
something of the feeling of 
reality to aid the thoughts. 
One period of that history 
stands out clearly and dis- 
tinctly amidst the dim course 
of far-off events. From being 
a stronghold of a savage tribe 
the south end of the island had 
become covered by the houses 
and streets of a fine city, 
named Abu or “Elephant- 
City ” (and hence Elephantine), 
no doubt after the elephant 
symbol of its chieftain. The 
feudal tendencies of the Vth 
and VIth dynasties — about 
Bc. 2750 to 2475 — had 
brought power and wealth to 
the local princes in many parts 
of Egypt; and here the family 
of the chieftains of the island 
had begun to rise to a degree 
of some importance. This was 
largely due to the fact that to 
them was intrusted the office 
of “ Keeper of the Door of the 
South,” and the protecting of 
the Egyptian frontier at the 
First Cataract from invasion 


by the negro tribes beyond. 
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The city rose amidst its trees 
and rocks at the foot of the 
cataract, at a point where in 
those days the river still ran 
swift, and where the distant 
roar of the waters continuously 
drummed upon the ears. On 
the eastern mainland opposite 
the island stood the huts and 
hovels of the great ’Swanu, or 
market, which gave its name 
to the later town of Aswan; 
and here the negroes, coming 
from the upper reaches of the 
river by the valley road which 
avoids the rocks of the cataract, 
met and traded with the in- 
habitants of Elephantine. At 
the far end of this road the 
barren islands of Phile, Bigeh, 
and others were regarded as 
neutral ground, and the rocks 
of the mainland were not yet 
forbidden territory to the 
Egyptians for some miles up- 
stream. But beyond this the 
country was little known, and 
those who penetrated into it 
took their lives in_ their 
hands. 

First there came the land of 
the Kau tribes; and then, 
farther to the south, the 
Wawat on the east bank and 
the Sethu on the west dwelt 
in barbaric independence. Still 
farther to the south lived the 


warlike Mazoi, who might 
sometimes be seen at the 
market, ostrich feathers in 


their hair and bows and clubs 
in their hands. The land of 
Arthet lay to the south again ; 
and lastly, not much below 
the Second Cataract and the 
modern Wady Halfa, there 
lived the almost unknown 
people of Aam. 

Who dwelt to the south of 
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this the Egyptians did not 
know. That territory was 
“The Land of the Ghosts”: 
the perilous borders of the 
world, and the misty ocean 
into which no man had pene- 
trated, were there to be en- 
countered. To the inhabitants 
of the brilliant little metropolis 
the peoples of the upper river 
appeared to be a hazy folk; 
and the farther south their 
land the more mysterious were 
their surroundings and the 
ghostlier their ways. The 
negroes who came to the 
market no doubt told stories 
then, as they did in later times, 
of the great stature and the 
marvellous longevity of these 
distant races; and though but 
a couple of hundred miles of 
winding river separated the 
Egyptian frontier from that of 
the land of Aam, that distance 
sufficed to twist the thoughts 
of the market-gossiper from 
the mortal to the immortal. 
In archaic times an unknown 
Egyptian king had penetrated 
some sixty miles up the river, 
and had left a record on one 
of the rocks;! and King 
Sneferu of the IIIrd dynasty 
had devastated a part of the 
country. But from that time 
until the beginning of the Vth 
dynasty the land and its peo- 
ple, left unmolested, had drifted 
once more into the pale regions 
of mystery. As the nobles of 
Elephantine grew in wealth 
and power, however, their 
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attention began to be turned 
with some degree of fixidity 
towards the south; and when 
the energetic King Sahura 
came to the throne, it was 
felt that the time had arrived 
for the probing of the mystery. 

The roads which led to the 
south along the eastern bank 
of the river, and which were 
used by the negroes near the 
frontier when coming to the 
market, were not practicable 
for caravans bound for distant 
goals; and the Egyptians 
turned their eyes, therefore, 
to the western hills, behind 
which the sorrowful lands of 
the Dead were somewhere 
situated. Almost exactly oppo- 
site the city lay a sand-cov- 
ered valley, in which now 
stands the ruined monastery 
mentioned above. From the 
island a boat carried one across 
to the little reedy bay, from 
whence a trudge of half a mile 
or so over the soft sand brought 
one on to the upper levels of 
the desert. Looking towards 
the north, the road which led 
eventually to Lower Egypt 
was to be seen; to the west 
the eye wandered over the un- 
dulating wilderness to the far 
horizon, made awful by the 
presence of the Dead; and to 
the south the sand-drifts and 
the rocky hilloeks hid the un- 
travelled paths to Aam and 
the Land of the Ghosts. Keep- 
ing the river on the left hand, 
it seemed to the Egyptians 





1 The various rock-inscriptions of Lower Nubia mentioned in this article were 
found during a tour which I made in that country in the autumn of 1906, and 
are recorded in my ‘ Report on the Antiquities of Lower Nubia and their Con- 
dition in 1906-7,’ published for the Egyptian Government by the University 


Press, Oxford. 
given there. 


The evidence for the locating of the various tribes is also 
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that they might here pass over 
the upper desert as far as the 
gods permitted men to pene- 
trate; and a descent to the 
Nile at any convenient point 
would bring them, like a bolt 
from heaven, upon the tribes 
there settled. 

The army of Sahura—per- 
haps a thousand men with 
numerous baggage-donkeys— 
set out along this road, and 
after a march of a few days as 
nearly straight ahead as pos- 
sible, struck the river (which 
bends towards the west) at a 
point in the land of Arthet, 
now known as Tomas. A 
tribute was no doubt collected 
from the rich fields which 
there border the Nile; an in- 
scription recording the name 
of one of the captains was 
cut upon a convenient face of 
rock; and the army returned 
to Egypt to publish its heroism 
in the streets of Elephantine. 
Another expedition in the reign 
of King Asesa followed after 
a few years, the event being 
again recorded on the rocks. 
Farther than Arthet, however, 
these armed forces did not 
venture to go; nor was this 
Nubian highroad used with 
great frequency during the 
following years. 

About the year 2500 B.c. a 
prince of Elephantine named 
Herkhuf made up his mind to 
penetrate farther towards the 
mysterious lands of the south. 
It is forty-four centuries since 
he set out over the desert, with 
the wind whistling past his 
ears and the powerful sun 
warming his bones and his 
heart within him; yet the 
story of his adventures may 
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still be read, the path by 
which he travelled may still 
be discerned, and the names 
of his captains may still be 
seen on the rocks of the land 
of Arthet. Herkhuf, having 
obtained the necessary order 
from the Pharaoh, set out with 
his father Ara, “in order,” as 
he says, “to explore a road to 
the country of Aam.” The 
road which he explored and 
opened up was probably a con- 
tinuation of the route from 
Elephantine to Arthet, passing 
not far back from the river, 
and descending to the water 
between Abu Simbel and Wady 
HAlfa in the heart of the land 
of Aam. The expedition was 
entirely successful, and Herk- 
huf states that he was “very 
greatly praised for it.” Em- 
boldened by the fame which 
his enterprise had brought 
him, he made a second expedi- 
tion to Aam, and was gone 
from Egypt eight months. A 
third excursion was more ad- 
venturous. Herkhuf set out 
upon the “Oasis-road,” which 
runs from a point north of 
Aswan to Kurkur Oasis, and 
thence branches to Tomf4s or 
Arthet and to the Oasis of 
Khargeh which lies westward, 
and which in those days was 
inhabited by Libyan tribes. 
At the Kurkur junction Herk- 
huf met with an army, under 
the leadership of the Prince 
of Aam, which was on its way 
to chastise these Libyans; but 
how the wily Egyptian con- 
trived to use it instead as an 
escort to his own men back to 
Aam, and how he returned to 
Egypt through the hostile 
territory of Sethu, Arthet, and 
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Wawat, with three hundred 
asses laden with the presents 
of his host, are tales too long 
to narrate here. 

One story only may be re- 
corded in this article. During 
a fourth expedition to Aam, 
Herkhuf had managed to ob- 
tain one of the dwarfs or 
pigmies who inhabited a region 
of the Land of the Ghosts. He 
at once informed the king, now 
the boy Pepy II.; and in reply 
he received the following letter, 
which is, perhaps, the earliest 
example in the world’s history 
of a private communication :— 


“T have noted,” writes the King, 
“the matter of your letter which you 
have sent to me, in order that I 
might know that you have returned 
in safety from Aam, with the army 
which was with you. . . . You sayin 
your letter that you have brought a 
dancing pigmy of the god from the 
Land of the Ghosts, like the pigmy 
which the Treasurer Baurded brought 
from the Land of Pount in the time 
of Asesa. You say to my majesty, 
‘Never before has one like him been 
brought by any one who has visited 
Aam.’ ... Come northward, there- 
fore, to the court immediately, and 
bring this pigmy with you, which 
you must bring living, prosperous, 
and healthy, from the Land of the 
Ghosts, to dance for the King and to 
rejoice and gladden the heart of the 
King. When he goes down with you 
into the vessel, appoint trustworthy 
people to be beside him at either side 
of the vessel: take care that he does 
not fall into the water. When he 
sleeps at night, appoint trustworthy 

ople who shall sleep beside him in 
is cabin; and make an inspection 
ten times each night. My majesty 
desires to see this pigmy more than 
the gifts of Sinai and of Pount. If 
you arrive at court, the pigmy being 
with you, alive, prosperous, and 
healthy, my majesty will do for you 
a greater thing than that which was 
done for the Treasurer Baurded in 
the time of Asesa, according to the 
heart’s desire of my majesty to see 
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this pigmy. Orders have been sent 
to the chief of the New Towns to 
arrange that food shall be taken from 
every store-city and every temple (on 
the road) without stinting.” 


How easy it is to picture 
the excited boy awaiting the 
arrival of this wonder from 
the south, or to watch in the 
imagination the long caravan 
as it winds its way over the 
western hills from Aam_ to 
Elephantine, where Herkhuf 
and his prize will take ship 
to Memphis. 

Later in the reign of Pepy IT. 
the tribes of Arthet and Wawat 
revolted, and the Nubian high- 
road echoed with the songs of 
Egyptian soldiers. The com- 
mander of the expedition, 
named Pepynakht, slew a large 
number of the unfortunate 
negroes, took many prisoners, 
and collected a great quantity 
of plunder. It was perhaps 
during this disturbance that a 
certain prince of Elephantine, 
named Mekhu, was murdered 
in Arthet. News of his death 
was brought to his son Sabna 
by a ship’s captain who had 
himself escaped. Sabna im- 
mediately collected a few sol- 
diers and a hundred baggage- 
donkeys, bearing presents of 
honey, oil, ointment, and fine 
linen, and set out upon the 
same highroad towards Arthet. 
By the judicious use of his oil 
and honey he was able to dis- 
cover the body of his father ; 
and, loading it upon a donkey, 
he commenced the return jour- 
ney. Before he was clear of 
Arthet, however, he found it 
necessary to avert an attack 
by presenting a sullen negro 
chieftain with an elephant’s 
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tusk three cubits in length, at 
the same time hinting that his 
best tusk was six cubits in 
length. But how the expedi- 
tion arrived safely at Ele- 
phantine, and how Sabna 
buried his father there in the 
western hills behind the mod- 
ern Savoy Hotel, and how he 
was rewarded by the king for 
his really plucky undertaking, 
cannot be here related at 
length. 

There was now no more 
mystery about the country on 
this side of the Second Cat- 
aract, and by the perseverance 
of these princes of Elephan- 
tine the way was made ready 
for the conquest of the Sudan, 
which the Egyptians com- 
menced in the XIIth dynasty 
and completed in the XVIIIth. 
We of the present day cannot, 
perhaps, appreciate how much 
pluck and obstinacy these 
nobles required in the under- 
taking of these expeditions. 
Not only were they penetrat- 
ing into lands which were 
inhabited by the most savage 
tribes, but they believed these 
tribes to be endowed with 
superhuman powers. From 
childhood they had heard 
stories of their magical power ; 
while in pushing their way 
into the distant land of Aam 
they assuredly expected to en- 
counter those ghosts who 
hovered at the edge of the 
world. Their caravan routes 
over the western hills ran 
dangerously near the terrible 
territory of the Dead; and, to 
their superstitious minds, their 
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daily marches and their nightly 
camps were beset by monsters 
and by bogies compared to 
which the fierce Mazoi were as 
nought. 

The reader who finds interest 
in the picture of Herkhuf ex- 
ploring the roads of Aam, and 
of Sabna searching for his 
father’s body in hostile Arthet, 
will ask whether any definite 
traces of the highroad still 
remain. One would have 
thought that after four 
thousand four hundred years 
it would have utterly disap- 
peared; but this is not the 
case. Let the visitor to Aswan 
step out some afternoon from 
the hall of his hotel, where the 
string band throbs in his ears 
and the latest Parisian gowns 
shimmer before his eyes, and 
let him take boat to the little 
western bay behind the ruins 
of Elephantine. Here in the 
late afternoon the long blue 
shadows fall, and he may walk 
in coolness over the sand to- 
wards the monastery which 
stands on the higher ground 
before him. At the top of the 
hills to his left he will presently 
see, some distance away, a large 
isolated boulder near the tomb 
of some old Mussulman saint; 
and making his way up the 
hillside towards this boulder, he 
will suddenly come upon a paved 
causeway! which sweeps up 
over the sand to the rocky 
summit. Rough flat blocks 
of sandstone form the paving, 
and these are only here and 
there overwhelmed by the 
drifting sand, though it is 








I can hardly suppose that I am the first to observe this road, and yet I can 


find no reference to it in any publication. 
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evident that the road has been 
entirely buried at the point 
where it approaches the water. 

Mounting to the hilltop, the 
causeway is seen to pass within 
a few yards of the great boulder, 
which one now finds to have 
been surrounded by a rough 
wall, as though to form a kind 
of sanctuary or chapel. On 
the sides of the rock there are 
several inscriptions recording 
the coming of various officials 
of the Empire—tax-collectors, 
superintendents of the Nubian 
gold- mines, and so on. It is 
evident from this that the road 
was used for many a long year 
after Herkhuf and Sabna had 
done with it; though now it 
possessed for the travellers no 
terrors, nor did it lead any 
more to the Land of the 
Ghosts. 

At the point where the cause- 
way passes the boulder the 
hard surface of the upper des- 
ert literally bristles with count- 
less little heaps of stones, each 
consisting of a small, upright 
slab of rock, held in place by 
two or three others. Frag- 
ments of pottery indicate that 
a bowl, perhaps containing 
water, had been placed beside 
each pile. Here, then, are the 
memorials of the travellers 
who set out for distant Arthet 
from the fair city on the island, 
which may from here be seen 
floating in the blue waters of 
the Nile below. These stones 
are the prayers of those who 
asked a prosperous journey 
from the gods of their city: 
from the old ram- headed 
Khnum who lived in the dark 
caverns below the Nile; from 
Satet, the horned goddess 
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whose bow and arrows were 
the terror of her enemies; and 
from Anuket with the crown of 
lofty feathers. For a short dis- 
tance one may follow the paved 
road now, as it passes south- 
wards and westwards amidst 
the blackened rocks and golden 
sand-drifts of this lifeless land ; 
but presently it tops a deeply 
shadowed ridge of rock and 
sand, and so descends into, and 
is lost amidst, the wide, un- 
dulating desert, ablaze with 
the light of the setting sun. 
There are not many persons 
who will find themselves able 
to follow the road by camel, or 
to take ship up the Nile, to 
Arthet, in order to see the 
terminus of the first part of 
the highway. The road de- 
scends to the river behind the 
rich fields of the straggling 
village of Tomas, near Derr, 
the present capital of Lower 
Nubia. The scenery here is 
beautiful in the extreme. A 
short distance down-stream a 
bluff of rock, projecting to the 
water’s edge, and half-covered 
with drift-sand, marks the prob- 
able boundary between Arthet 
and Sethu. One might slide 
here from the top of the bluff 
down the golden slopes to the 
verdant thorn-bushes which 
dip towards the river, and 
from either side of the track 
one’s figure would be seen 
sharply against the deep blue 
of the sky. Sliding, one would 
see on the left the rocks and 
the sand of Sethu, and distantly 
the superb array of the moun- 
tains of Wawat; while on the 
right the green bay into which 
the road descended would lie 
spread as a feast to the eye. 
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Farther up-stream a wooded 
island lies in the Nile, whither 
the inhabitants must often 
have fled at the approach of 
the Egyptians from the desert. 
On the low cliffs which form 
the backing of this bay many 
a captain of an expedition or 
master of a caravan has writ- 
ten his name, and sometimes a 
date has been added. ‘“‘The Sup- 
erintendent of all the caravan- 
conductors of the Land of the 
South: Sabna”; “the Captain 
of the Soldiers: Akab”; “the 
Captain of the ships of Asesa: 
Khnumhotep ”; “the sixth 
year: written by the Cap- 
tain of the soldiers . . .”; 
these are examples of the in- 
scriptions which were here cut 
into the surface of the rock, 
and which to the archeologist 
are of the first importance. A 
caravan-conductor named Ara, 
who is probably to be identi- 
fied with the father of Herkhuf, 
has left his name here; and 
more than one Sabna occurs. 
But perhaps the most interest- 
ing of these records are three 
short inscriptions which tell of 
an expedition to Arthet under 
the almost unknown Pharaoh 
Horneferhen, who probably 
reigned about B.c. 2400. It 
is in one of these inscriptions 
that the name of this country 
— Arthet—is given, thereby 
making it possible definitely to 
locate the territory of these 
people, and to identify this 
highway without any further 
question with the “Elephan- 
tine road” referred to in the 
inscriptions as leading from 
Elephantine to Arthet. 
Above these rocks one steps 
on to the hard surface of the 
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desert, and the eye may travel 
over the broken ground to the 
north for many a mile, and 
may follow the road by which 
Herkhuf carried home his 
pigmy, and Sabna his father’s 
body, until the brown rocks 
meet the blue sky. To the 
south-west the second portion 
of the highway, leading on to 
Aam, may be followed; but 
the point at which it descends 
again to the river has not 
been identified, though one 
may safely say that the ter- 
minus lay between Abu Sim- 
bel and the Second Cataract. 
Here the country has a dif- 
ferent aspect. On the west 
bank of the Nile the sand 
lies thickly, and humps itself 
into low hillocks covered with 
scrub. Between these one may 
walk in the cool shade of 
groves of sunt and tamarisk, 
where flocks of goats stand 
dreaming on the pathway and 
birds sing overhead. On the 
east bank isolated hills of 
sandstone rise suddenly from 
the plain, and are reflected in 
the river as in a flawless 
mirror. The land of Aam is 
as beautiful as that of Arthet, 
though altogether different in 
character. 

The later history of the 
highway cannot be traced in 
much detail. From the VIIth 
to the XIIth dynasties the 
Egyptian Government was sel- 
dom strong enough at home to 
attempt to look after affairs 
abroad, and Lower Nubia re- 
lapsed into a state of inde- 
pendence. Amonemhat, the 
founder of the XIIth dynasty, 
about 2000 B.c., was thus ob- 
liged to reconquer the country ; 
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but his expedition seems to 
have travelled up the Nile and 
not across the desert. A few 
reigns later a fortress was 
built at the modern Andybeh, 
in the land of Arthet, a few 
miles above the terminus of the 
highway from Elephantine ; 
and the road must now have 
been used continuously as the 
express route from the city to 
the fortress. This stronghold 
is so much ruined and sand- 
covered that it has escaped 
observation up till now, al- 
though its position had been 
ascertained from inscriptions. 
Mention is made of a fortress 
named Taray, and its distance 
from a certain known place is 
given, which exactly locates it 
at Andybeh. At about the 
same date a large fortress was 
built on‘ the west bank at the 
Second Cataract, and at the 
extreme north end of the high- 
road the walls of Elephantine 
were now strengthened. 
Above the Second Cataract 
lay the land of Kush, and 
as civilisation advanced south- 
wards the territory of the 
Ghosts had perforce to retreat 
before it. The Egyptians now 
knew that very human negroes 
inhabited the country beyond 
Aam ; but they could still ask 
themselves in whispers what 
manner of bogies dwelt to the 
south of Kush. While the 
immortals were falling back, 
however, the mortals from 
above the Second Cataract 
were surely pushing forward. 
The people of Aam were slowly 
being displaced by them, and 
in consequence were hustling 
the tribes of Arthet. During 
the reign of Senusert III. 
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(1887 B.c.) the incursions of 
the negroes of Kush assumed 
the proportions of an inva- 
sion, and the Egyptians were 
obliged to wage an expensive 
and lengthy war upon them. 
When at last they were driven 
back beyond the Second Cata- 
ract, the Pharaoh set up a 
boundary-stone there ; and the 
words which he ordered to be 
inscribed upon it show plainly 
enough what a surprise it was 
to him to find that his enemies 
had possessed none of those 
superhuman powers which his 
subjects had attributed to them. 


“Why,” he says, “they are not a 
mighty people after all; they are 
poor and lochien in heart. My 
majesty has seen them; it is not an 
untruth. I captured their women, I 
carried off their subjects, went forth 
to their wells, smote their bulls. I 
reaped their grain, and set fire 
thereto. I swear as my father lives 
for me I speak in truth, without a 
lie therein coming out of my mouth.” 


The last sentence tells of the 
king’s fear lest tradition should 
conquer proven fact, and his 
soldiers should endow the 
negroes of Kush with those 
mysterious powers of which 
their close proximity to the 
Land of the Ghosts and the end 
of the world gave them the use. 

During the X VIIIth dynasty 
(1580-1350 B.c.) the highroad 
was used continuously both 
by the troops which were being 
launched against the Sudan, 
and by the officials who came 
to collect the taxes or to ad- 
minister the laws. Great 
changes had taken place since 
the old days. The Land of the 
Ghosts had disappeared almost 
entirely from the geography, 
though still it might exist 
3D 
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somewhere above Khartdim. 
The people of Aam, now more 
correctly called Emaam, had 
entirely absorbed Arthet, and 
Sethu had fallen to the share 
of Wawat. Persons travelling 
by the highroad, and descend- 
ing to the river at Tomas or 
near the Second Cataract, 
found themselves in the sphere 
of influence of Emaam at either 
place. One obtains some idea 
of the inhabitants of this once 
mysterious land from a paint- 
ing in the tomb of Huy, the 
viceroy of the south, at Thebes. 
Here one sees a procession of 
negro princes who have come 
to do homage to the Pharaoh’s 
representative. They have evi- 
dently travelled by the high- 
road, for the Prince of Emaam 
rides in a heavy chariot drawn 
by two bulls, while his retinue 
walk behind him. A prince 
of Wawat is also shown; while 
the chieftains of Kush are there 
in numbers, bringing with them 
the produce of their country. 
Their clothes are more or less 
Egyptian in style, and their 
wealth in gold is such as an 
Egyptian’s eyes might stare at. 
In ‘this sober prosperous com- 
pany one looks in vain for a 
sign of that savage ferocity 
which made them the terror of 
Elephantine. 

In the XIXth dynasty (1350- 
1205 B.c.), when the armies of 
Rameses the Great and his 
successors passed up to the 
wars in the Sudan, the Ele- 
phantine road must have been 
one of the main routes of com- 
munication. The name of 
Rameses the Great is writ 


large upon the rocks of Tomas, 
in contrast to the modest little 
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records of those infinitely 
greater men of the early days, 
Not so long afterwards it was 
the people of the Sudan who 
were using the road to march 
on Egypt, and soon the Egyp- 
tians were obliged to bow the 
knee to a negro Pharaoh. 
Later, when they were once 
more the masters of their own 
affairs, the tax-gatherers re- 
turned to Emaam, and the 
names of some have been left 
on the road. 

At this time Elephantine 
had become a city of consider- 
able wealth and importance. 
Splendid temples rose amidst 
the houses and the trees, and 
fortified walls around the south 
end of the island frowned down 
upon the swift river. Priests, 
soldiers, and nobles walked the 
streets amongst the throng of 
the townspeople, or sailed to 
and fro over the broken waters. 
At the foot of the western hills, 
the bay from which the Nubian 
highway ran must have often 
been the scene of the busy 
loading and unloading of pack- 
donkeys; and at this time 
there may have been a masonry 
landing-stage at the river’s 
edge to terminate worthily the 
paved causeway. 

Then came the Greeks and 
the Romans, and one may 
picture perspiring legionaries 
hastening along the highroad 
to join Petronius in his chase 
of the one-eyed queen Candace 
and her flying Ethiopians. 
One may see the agents of 
Shems-ed-Dulah, the brother 
of “Saladin,” passing along 
to rout out Christianity from 
Nubia; and presently come the 
barbaric Mamelukes, driven be- 
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fore the armies of Ibrahim 
Pasha. The last great scene 
in the long history of this 
most ancient highroad was 
enacted not a score of years 
ago. The Dervishes, — the 
modern inhabitants of the 
Land of the Ghosts,—marching 
on Egypt from the Sudan, 
picked up the road at the 
Second Cataract, at its early 
terminus, and headed towards 
Tomas. An English force, 
travelling southwards, met 
and utterly defeated them 
some seven miles back from 
the river, behind the village 
of Téshkeh, not far from Abu 
Simbel. And if one journeys 
direct from the ancient land 
of Arthet to the land of Aam, 
the bones of the dead and the 
débris of their camp will be 
found strewn to right and left 
over the surface of the high- 
way. 

Travelling in Egypt one sees 
so many remains of the solemn 
religious ceremonies of the 
ancient Egyptians, and read- 
ing at home one meets with so 
many representations of the 
sacred rites, that it is a real 
relief to come across some relic, 
such as this highroad, of human 
energy and toil. In the courts 
of the temples one has pictured 
the processions of the priests 
and the kneeling throng of 
the people. One has heard in 
the imagination the rhythmic 
chants, has smelt the heavy 
incense, and has seen the smoke 
of the sacrifice rising to the 
roof. Glum Pharaohs have 
stalked across the picture, 
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raising their stiff hands to the 
dull gods; and rows of be- 
draggled prisoners have been 
led to the sanctuary, roped in 
impossible contortions. One 
has visited, or has read of, a 
thousand tombs; and the slow 
funerals have passed before one 
in depressing array. But here 
on this highroad over the west- 
ern hills, where the north wind 
blows free and the kites circle 
and call above one, where there 
comes vigour into the limbs 
and ambition into the heart, 
these relics of old adventures 
appeal with wonderful force. 
Here there are no mysteries 
except the mystery of the land 
to the south, and there are no 
prayers save the asking of a 
successful journey, and the 
piling of four stones to the 
honour of the gods. One does 
not pace through holy places 
whispering “ How weird!” but 
stick in hand, and whistling a 
tune down the wind, one follows 
in the footsteps of the bold 
caravan-masters of the past; 
and one thanks them from the 
bottom of one’s heart for having 
played a man’s part on their 
page of the world’s history to 
serve for all time as an ex- 
ample. When the amusements 
of the luxurious hotels have 
given out, and the solemnity of 
the ancient ruins has begun to 
pail, the spirits of Herkhuf and 
of Sabna, of the captains and 
the caravan -conductors, are 
always to be found waiting on 
the breezy hilltops behind the 
island of Elephantine, at the 
head of the Nubian highway. 











BARREN, snow-swept and 
bitter, cool and pine-shaded, 
scorching, raw red and sun- 
dried, according to its mood 
and the season of the year, 
and of its height above the 
sea, stretches the North-West 
Frontier of India. 

Flush with the old Sikh 
border, British rule, peace, fair 
plenty, and regular cess, with 
law and even justice, so far as 
may be, hold interrupted sway. 
Across the border, a line which 
for the most part skirts the 
ragged moraines and sandy 
flats that fringe the rising 
sand -hills, the tribes, hand 
against every man and all 
against authority, fight and 
murder and rape at their own 
sweet will, exactly as in the 
good old days when Timur, 
the lame Tartar, came down 
the Gomal, or Ahmad Shah 
Dourani fied back to Kabul, 
with all the ill-got gain that 
Nadir the Persian had stripped 
from the Moghul. 

It has been perforce the 
policy of all who rule the 
Panjab, to let well alone the 
hornet’s nest that lies across 
the border, though many a 
ruler has imbibed this lesson 
at the point of the hornet’s 
sting. It is ill taking the 
breeks off a highlander, and 
there has been little to gain 
and much to lose by trailing 
a coat in the border hills, 
Since, therefore, the dragon’s 
teeth are but a poor crop, it 
has come about that for many 
generations the boundary be- 
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tween India and the clans has 
been the foot of the stone- 
faced spurs that nature has 
so clearly indicated as the 
frontier. 

The march of trade and 
progress, and the now century- 
old shadow of the slowly ad- 
vancing bear, ever thrown 
ahead, has made us gradually 
absorb some portion of the hills 
that hedge the Indian plains. 
After years of consideration 
and controversy, through which 
gleams the law that the civil- 
ised must in time absorb the 
savage, it has now been settled 
that we must dominate the 
routes that lead through the 


tangled highlands to _ the 
central Asian plateau. These 


routes, as far as the Afghan 
frontier, are now to some 
extent under British rule; but 
along the length of the border, 
for many hundred miles, lie 
the tribal highlands, with 
which, so long as the inhabi- 
tants can live and let live, 
we have no direct concern. 
As the Highlands of Scot- 
land were, when the Clan 
Chattan fought the Clan 
Quheile on the North Inch of 
Perth, so are to this day, or 
even more savage, the high- 
lands that lie between the 
administered border of the 
North-West Frontier of India, 
and the political border where 
the British sphere of influence 
marches with the definite 
frontier line of Afghanistan. 
In these highlands in this 
twentieth century, he who 
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holds the longer purse may 
live the longer life; and since 
most men’s purses are empty, 
it usually befalls that he who 
has the better rifle proves the 
better man. 

In the interests of humanity, 
it may be that Britain had 
better act up to her responsi- 
bility, in administering, for the 
good of mankind, these same 
highlands; but to bring that 
about, many good lives and 
much good gold must needs 
be spent, with the prospect of 
many years guerilla trouble 
before peace and prosperity 
can flourish. Therefore, since 
even the British purse has a 
bottom, the frontier highlanders 
are left to live and die in their 
own strange fashion, provided 
always that their neighbours 
within the British border are 
not interfered with. After the 
wild unexpected risings of the 
tribes in 1897, troops for 
a time were camped across 
the border. But, since highly 
trained troops have other fish 
to fry than doing police work 
on the fringes of the trade- 
routes to Afghanistan, the old 
policy of the British, that of 
“set a thief to catch a thief,” 
has been brought into play. As 
the Black Watch were raised 
to keep the marches on that 
other highland border a century 
and a half ago, so a large 
Pathan tribal militia have now 
been raised to keep their folk 
in order. 

To raise this militia and to 
train them, so far as may be, 
in the discipline of the Indian 
Army, some of the best officers 
of that service have been em- 

ployed. The duty can hardly 
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be called a safe one, for each 
militia officer carries his life in 
his hand. To murder a British 
officer is, to many tribesmen, a 
feat similar to the spearing a 
fine boar or shooting a record 
ibex by the British sportsmen ; 
and tribesmen enlist to watch 
for an opportunity to get a 
white head, with all the un- 
concern that a sahib goes to 
Ladakh to shoot ibex. Only 
in the spring of 1905 was one 
of the best of frontier soldiers, 
the officer commanding the 
Southern Waziristan Militia, 
a man beloved by Pathans, 
bayonetted at dinner in his 
own mess by a shaveling who 
had enlisted with the express 
purpose of killing a sahib, and 
thereby proving that the parti- 
cular family to which he be- 
longed was as good a one as 
another from which a soldier 
had come who had murdered an 
officer the preceding autumn. 

As one officer falls another 
takes his place, despite the 
heartless sneer from a distant 
Government that discipline 
seems bad in that particular 
militia. As if two or three 
officers could tame hundreds 
of men, from tribes of whom 
one of the great authorities 
said—and he loved them too— 
‘‘Cold-blooded heartless murder, 
ruthless, needless treachery, is 
to them as the salt of life.” 

Now all the foregoing but 
serves to give some setting to 
the following story of frontier 
amenities, and the varieties 
that give spice and zest to 
what otherwise might be 
monotony. 

In one of the frontier tracts 
—it does not matter which, for 
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there are many in the country 
of Yaghistan, which in the vul- 
gar tongue means the country 
of the unruly—there was once 
a British agent who wanted 
to call his own province the 
Yaghistan Agency, but the 
Supreme Government thought 
it too well described his own 
firebrand policy: the Clan 
Chattan and the Clan Quheile 
of those parts had both fur- 
nished a militia corps to gag 
themselves—to wit, the Lwara 
Levy and the Northern Yag- 
histan Rifles. That is to say, 
the men of the two corps had 
become common soldiers of the 
Sirkar,! and were bound to re- 
frain from shooting each other 
from behind convenient bushes 
except when on leave of ab- 
sence, all of which was passing 
irksome to men used to be each 
a law unto himself. 

The allowances which the 
tribes received in return for 
finding lads for the militia did 
not, in the opinions of the 
majority, compensate for any 
restraint on the right of free 
murder and _ well - devised 
treachery. The British officers 
whose lot it was to sojourn 
with the simple mountaineers 
had, English-like, hoped to 
turn the hereditary rivalry 
and feud to some success in 
the matter of hockey and 
socker, and there was certainly 
some zest in a match that 
might be finished the next 
leave season with a martini 
and two-handed knife. 

However, the militia policy 
of Government, thanks to the 
energy and tact of the local 
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officers, and the reverence 
which the finer type of officer 
can instil in the tribesmen’s 
hearts, was proving some- 
thing of a success, rather to 
the chagrin of the pessimists 
and to the undue elation of 
those who had initiated the 
policy, and thought that be- 
cause a swallow had come, 
lo! summer was upon them. 
So the Lwara Levy and the 
Yaghistan Rifles took to hockey 
with happy zest, content that 
they should, till better times 
came, beat the sons of burnt 
fathers at “ Haki” for the 
want of a stronger strife. And 
behold, the Lwara Levy beat 
the heads off the Rifles at 
hockey and football, and even 
at match-shooting with their 
own pet weapon, the martini, 
whereat blood surged in Pathan 
veins, and the Britons smiled 
as they reported that natural 
ill-will was giving way before 
the healing influence of sport. 

Now, the particular passes 
that the rival corps existed to 
protect merged into the great 
Indus kachi of sand and put, 
hard by the frontier town of 
Usterzai, where the metalled 
frontier road came up from the 
rail- head on the great river 
itself; and down to this town 
on escort duty, on short leave, 
or on business, came from time 
to time parties of the rival 
levies, and even of the tribes 
themselves. 

Usterzai, as a frontier town, 
saw much of the come-and-go 
of the border,—Ghilzai camels 
from Khorassan and Ghuzni 
with carpets and hides and 
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ponies, Persian pussy-cats and 
olive -cheeked babies tied on 
great hairy camels that thought 
nothing of the rock-strewn 
passes. 

Now, since @ woman must 
come into a story in which 
trouble is brewing, so in this 
case the stormy petrel was the 
leading personage in the main 
street by the old Lodi gate. 
And to talk of Usterzai, where 
men say Alexander camped a 
full year and reaped his crops, 
is by inference to talk of the 
Begum Allah Visaya, who knew 
more about border and, ay, of 
Kabul politics too, than most 
of the politicals on the frontier, 
always excepting the elder 
Dugald. Now “Begum” is a 
title that may be assumed, 
like “Contessa” or a Polish 
prefix, but the Begum Allah 
Visaya (the gift of God) chose 
to be so styled, and what she 
willed was often law in the 
town of Usterzai. In proof of 
her right to rule men-folk, in 
the scented porch of her serai 
hung the inevitable oleograph 
of his Majesty the King-Em- 
peror, below which o’ Fridays 
an oil-lamp would duly burn, 
not as a sign of worship, but 
as tribute to the greatest rule 
she knew. 

To the Begum’s courtyard, 
and up to her carved and 
latticed verandah, came every 
ruffler on the border-side who 
had enough nous to be able to 
make himself presentable to a 
lady of fashion, as well as half 
the traders from Kabul and 
Ghuzni and Herat. Thus the 
secrets of the border often 
were as an open book to Allah 
Visaya. Now she was a lady 
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of some aspirations, and, among 
others, had the desire to become 
a landowner. To this end she 
had made it her business to 
keep on terms with the Assist- 
ant-Commissioner of the border, 
whose seat on a horse, as well 
as his power to bestow a farm 
on the new canal - reclaimed 
upland by the Indus, had ap- 
pealed to her imagination. 
From time to time some hint 
of a coming raid or clue to a 
baffling murder would reach 
the Englishman from a source 
that he had come to recognise. 
Being a man of the world, he 
cocked his hat as he rode 
through the Lodi gate, and 
dangled indefinite promises 
regarding canal-land in quar- 
ters which would carry the 
remark, 

Such was the position when, 
one evening in early autumn, 
as the blue promise of coming 
winter was growing on the 
hills and the first kafillas were 
threading the passes down to 
the Indus bridges, the hockey 
team of the Lwara Levy, having 
beaten the team of the Yaghis- 
tan Rifles into half a dozen 
cocked hats, after withdrawing 
with suitable arrogance from 
the headquarters of that corps, 
entered the town of Usterzai 
on their return to their own 
district. It was no part of 
their réle to minimise their 
victory at the sahibs’ new 
game, and when the inevitable 
visit to the Begum’s serai was 
made, they had plenty to say 
of their own success. 

Next day came down a strong 
party of the Yaghistan Rifles 
under a native officer to escort 
a consignment of new rifles for 
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his corps; and since a breech- 
loading rifle is worth its weight 
in rupee silver, its care and 
custody is no light penalty, 
and great is the tribulation 
to the Indian soldier concerned 
when a breechloading rifle dis- 
appears. Now, it happened 
that this same consignment 
was @ bit late on its way up 
from the rail- head, and the 
escort found itself with some 
days on its hands in the town 
of Usterzai. The subahdar in 
command was a Bhoosa Khel of 
Rangar, and if you know aught 
of Yaghistan you will know 
what that means, and that 
there have been Bhoosa Khels 
in Rangar long before the 
Douranis came out of the cap- 
tivity in Babylon. Moreover, 
you will know that Bhoosa 
Khel politics and sentiments 
are most uncompromisingly 
Samil, while those of the 
majority of tribes who serve in 
the Lwara Levy were emphatic- 
ally Gar, which is a division 
dating from two historical 
brothers, as bitter as that of 
the Red and White Rose in 
Merrie England. 

Add to this the fact that 
Subahdar Yar Muhammad of 
Rangar was captain of the 
Rifle hockey team, and a rival 
of Jemadar Mahboob Ali, the 
Levy leader, in the affections 
of the Begum Allah Visaya, 
and it is clear that a very 
pretty situation existed that 
autumn evening in the town 
of Usterzai. 

Mahboob Ali had already 
visited his inamorata, and had 
bored her with his vapourings 
and his boastings of superiority 
and success, but since he had 
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brought suitable gifts was re- 
ceived and duly petted. Yar 
Muhammad, on a similar mis- 
sion bent, entered the serai, and 
ascended to the latticed room, 
whence the twang of a zither 
met his ear, and where he found 
the Begum singing on her 
silken cushion, and his rival, 
in the full enjoyment of his 
own content and a well-filled 
hookah, reclining at his ease 
in her corner. 

Since in all nations quarrels 
in a lady’s salon are taboo, the 
subahdar was fain to receive 
another hookah and _ subside 
into the opposite corner, while 
the hostess finished her famous 
Persian song of the Giraftah 
Badshah, or the “Captive 
King.” 

The amorous lament died 
away out through the lattice 
to the twilight and the dying 
silhouette of the border hills. 
The Begum sank back into her 
crimson cushions of Badak- 
shani silk, and pulled away at 
her silver pipe-bowl till the 
rose-water in the vase below 
the chillum bubbled again, 
while she lay back, and the 
dark eyes from under the pen- 
cilled eyelids watched with 
keen zest, as many another 
fairy before her, two proper 
men ready to fly at each 
other’s throats for the sake of 
those same eyes. And as she 
watched, the sight of the hand- 
some subahdar and the memory 
of earlier passages softened the 
glance that shot in his direc- 
tion, to the keen chagrin of the 
watchful Mahboob. Whereat 
the devil prompted him, so that, 
forgetful of the golden silence, 
he embarked on the silver 
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speech to his own bitter un- 
doing. “Oh, ho! Khanjee,” quoth 
he, “and how are the noble- 
men of the Rifles—the straw 
men of the Bhoosa Khel ?” 

Now this was a sahib’s joke, 
fifty years old and more, when 
the resemblance of the word 
bhusa, the chopped straw 
fodder of the frontier, to the 
name of a fighting clan, had 
appealed to the trivial sense of 
humour of the Englishman. It 
was, however, one thing for a 
sahib to say to a native officer, 
in familiarity born of mutual 
appreciation, that he was a 
man of straw, and quite an- 
other for a swine of a Lwara 
to use it to a frontier gentle- 
man in a lady’s drawing-room, 
for the sake of exciting that 
same lady’s derision, since the 
jeu—though European — was 
patent enough to the Oriental. 

Now it has been wisely mis- 
quoted, “ Put not your faith in 
women.” And Mahboob, the 
winner of hockey, the swash- 
buckler and lavisher of pres- 
ents, had offended the Begum’s 
caprice, so that she straight- 
way went over to the side of 
the subahdar, which he of 
little wit, that said Mahboob, 
failed to see, and was properly 
aghast when the Begum said 
in honeyed tones, “Come, sit 
here, Khan Sahib, and tell me 
of the Rifles, who can some- 
times speak of other things 
than themselves. No wonder 
that all men are weary of the 
Lwara. Ready of lip and loose 
of tongue, like the young 
crows in the buckwheat 
field.” 

“ Loose of tongue we may be, 
Allah Visaya Begum,” spat the 
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jemadar, “ but women we hold 
tight enough; no woman of 
the Lwara, or Begum either, for 
that matter, ever became a 
house-top jade ; a noseless face 
and a veil to cover it would 
be your share of Lwara loose- 
ness,” and out of the door he 
swung. 

When Mahboob Ali in con- 
tempt, chagrin, and wrath had 
clattered cut of the room, the 
Begum stood pale with rage at 
the insult, and the rival amazed 
at his luck. The lady stamped 
her feet. “Is that how you 
allow men to treat me?” quoth 
she, unmindful that she herself 
had raised the tempest out of 
sheer devilment. “Am I to be 
scorned by every beggarly jem- 
adar of border levies? If you 
can swallow his insult, I won’t. 
Never you enter this house 
again, Yar Muhammad. Right- 
ly enough is the sahib’s jest 
applied to you. Man of straw 
you are and man of straw you 
will remain,” and here the in- 
furiated lady paused for breath, 
and the subahdar, wise in his 
generation, bowed to the storm. 
Indeed, he was little enough 
likely to swallow an insult from 
a hereditary enemy, even when 
arrayed as a brother-officer of 
his Majesty’s forces, but believed 
that he scored who spoke last 
and acted first : besides, a wo- 
man’s tantrums were no new 
thing, and were quite separate 
from business. 

Two wives at home in 
Rangar had made him wise, and 
in addition his hand could keep 
his head, so craftily he said, 
‘‘Peace, almond-eyed, and I 
will take up your quarrel and 
my own too, but you would 
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not have us brawl here, and 
bring that unhung thief, the in- 
spector of police, on us, and get 
you into disrepute with the 
Assistant-Commissioner, or me 
figure before my commanding 
officer as a brawler when on 
duty in Usterzai? Let us put 
our heads together and read the 
scoffer a lesson.” And here 
the thought of the watered 
land on the new canal came to 
the Begum, and she saw that 
even the éclat of a free rough- 
and-tumble, with a corpse 
perhaps thrown in, for the 
glory of her beaux yeux, had 
wiser be foregone; so, subsid- 
ing back on to her cushions, 
she again took up her pipe 
and gazed on the brightening 
Aldebaran as it rose in the 
cold distant east. And the 
man also sat and gazed, know- 
ing the golden silence and the 
bubbling pipe as sure produc- 
ers of wise counsel. 

For a full hour the two 
gazed into the east, till Bet- 
elgeux and the belt of Orion 
stood clear in the heavens, and 
the Begum said, “I have it; 
capture the swine of a Lwara 
at his own post, steal his rifles, 
and slit his throat, or leave 
him and his men trussed like 
capons for his sahib to find 
him, slip back here, and march 
to his rescue, reporting that 
Afghan outlaws have raided 
his post.” 

And the Begum looked at 
the subahdar, and the two 
laughed long and merrily, and 
the subahdar nodded his head 
and clenched his hand, and 
whistled an air did he. ‘The 
Levy party return in the morn- 
ing by the valley road, do they, 
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and his post is Zargah Narai, 
twenty miles from here? That 
is good enough for me.” So 
the plan was soon arranged, 
and, the storm allayed, the 
Begum played on her zither, 
and the subahdar drank brick- 
tea from a brass samovar, till 
the chance-comer would have 
seen no signs of the coming 
trouble, and, finally, the sub- 
ahdar took his leave and went 
to see his party in their 
camp. 

Now, paying off old scores 
on one who offends is no doubt 
a very pleasing amusement so 
long as one’s own nose is not 
damaged in the attempt, and 
so thought the Begum later, 
when a friend dropped in to 
chat, and she heard that the 
canal was finished and the 
claimants for grants of land 
many, while he who would 
prove his claim must show 
good cause, and of all claims 
good service to Government 
came first. All the next day 
the question of her own claim 
for land came before her, and 
how she could best prove some 
claim. 

That evening the subahdar 
came early to say that the 
Levy had left, and all was 
ready for his start a bit later, 
and, weary, laid him down for 
an hour’s sleep on the red 
carpet by the corner, whereon 
she sat and fanned him, as Jael, 
the wife of Heber the Kenite, 
sat by the side of Sisera. 

Soon after eight that even- 
ing the subahdar took a tender 
farewell, and started on his 
errand, and she, as soon as he 
was well away, slipped through 
a door in the back of the old 
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serai, clad in a birka,' through 
which her two eyes alone peered 
modestly, and sped with steps 
uncertain through the cobbled 
streets, past the jam of vile- 
smelling camels from Khor- 
assan, past the Government 
tonga - yard and the police 
barracks, till she came to the 
civil rest-house. There a khaki- 
clad sentry stopped her and 
jocularly demanded her busi- 
ness, while a red-coated mess- 
enger also came up. “You 
want to see the sahib, do you, 
my dear?” quoth he, “and what 
do you suppose sahibs have got 
to do that the sahib should see 
you at dinner-time? and what 
veiled woman are you that you 
should want to see him?” And 
then some one called the sentry, 
so that the Begum was alone 
with the chaprassi.2 “Ten 
rupees for you, chaprassi, if I 
can see the sahib at once.” 
And since ten rupees are a 
good deal, even to a Tehsil 
chaprassi, and he could always 
pretend ignorance if the sahib 
was annoyed at the woman’s 
entrance, he let her into the 
Assistant-Commissioner’s room, 
to the undisguised horror of 
that officer’s respectable old 
Mohammedan servant 
Captain John Hackling, now 
a frontier “ political,” had been 
brought up in a regiment of 
Frontier Force Cavalry, which 
means that his education in all 
that a handy soldier and a man 
versed in frontier ways of the 
world should know, had not 
been neglected. So knowing 
that a veiled lady does not 
always mean a noseless face, 
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and that the eternal feminine 
and the worst sort of trouble 
are closely connected, he cleared 
his room and waited for light. 
It was not long in coming, as 
the veil lifted to an odour of 
musk and sandal, and John 
Hackling spotted who his 
visitant must be, she who was 
“in” half the troubles on the 
border-side, and had hunted 
with the hounds too, on occa- 
sion, like better people before 
her, and who had more than 
once found that it suited her 
book to supply clues to border 
mysteries. 

The Begum was not long in 
proceeding to business, and 
Hackling was not loath to 
proffer discreet encouragement. 
So that in a very few moments 
he was in possession of all the 
facts regarding Yar Muham- 
mad’s intended raid, and had 
promised in return for the 
information that he would 
very strongly urge her claim 
to a grant of free land on the 
new canal. She further stip- 
ulated that Subahdar Yar 
Muhammad should not be 
severely dealt with for his 
pains. To all of which the 
soldier-political agreed, chiefly 
because the peace of his por- 
tion of the border was a 
matter in which his honour 
was very peculiarly concerned, 
and partly, oh yes, partly, be- 
cause the Begum was a re- 
markably fine woman, and as 
well-versed as any of her 
European sisters in bending a 
man to her will. So, with 
his promise on both counts, 
her naughtiness withdrew, dis- 
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creetly muffled in her birka, 
leaving Hackling with the 
feeling that he had got hold 
of at least one flash of light- 
ning by the tail,—a feeling 
which is more than exhilarat- 
ing to the choicer spirits. So 
while the soldier sat him down 
to make his plans, the lady 
returned to her apartments 
over the gateway, and there 
slept the sleep of the just. 

Late that morning the men 
of the Levy, who had revelled 
the night before, had swag- 
gered out of the town, with 
Jemadar Mahboob at their 
head, wishing the escort of the 
Rifles good health and more 
practice at the game of 
“ Haki,” and more proficiency 
in man’s weapon, the rifle; 
whereat the Yaghistan Rifles 
squirmed and spat, and prayed 
for the furlough season, as the 
Levy slouched out up the road 
to the mouth of the Lwara 
Pass. 

At nine that evening Sub- 
ahdar Yar Muhammad and 
thirteen fellow Bhoosa Khels 
slipped out of a walled garden 
hard by the outskirts of the 
town, dressed as the everyday 
scamp of the countryside; but 
with the good Government 
martinis in their hands, and 
forty rounds of ball in their 
pouches. Their destination 
was the mud-walled post and 
tower of Zargah Narai, from 
which Jemadar Mahboob Ali 
controlled the chain of posts 
that watched the first twenty 
miles or so of the Lwara gorge. 

Across country from the 
homestead the subahdar and 
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his party sped, over irrigation 
channels and small bits of 
marsh - land, round which 
flighting mallard and _ teal 
duck swished invisible, past 
the old ruined Powindh fort, 
past the empty Levy tower 
and the mound that marked 
the site of a Greco-Bactrian 
post, till the irrigated fields 
changed to put,’ and put to 
pebbles and boulders, and they 
struck the old path up the 
northern cliffs over the gorge. 
Since a knowledge of the road 
is half the difficulty in a night 
march, the Rifle barampta® 
made good going, keeping 
away from the haunts of man 
and the ken of a barking dog. 
Four and a half hours after 
starting, close on nineteen of 
the twenty miles had been 
traversed, and the party 
slipped down by a track that 
only Pathans and a markhor 
would tackle at night, to the 
wide open kach where the 
Tizha stream joins the Lwara, 
a couple of miles above which 
spot stands the Zargah Narai 
post. 

The said post stands, built 
of mud and stone, on a small 
rocky spur overhanging the 
Tizha, at a point where the 
road to the Ramelaan plain 
branches northwards, and 
asleep inside lay Jemadar 
Mahboob and a garrison of ten 
men, barring always the sentry 
over the closed gate. 

It was not, however, till 
close on four in the morning 
that the subahdar’s plans 
began to bear fruit, and the 
light of a fading moon made 
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the darkness of the shadows 
impenetrably black. 

In the south-east corner, 
farthest away from the gate, 
a bare angle of the post wall 
lay without flanking or ma- 
chicoli defence, and to this a 
rope and a grapnel had been 
silently flung. Suddenly and 
silently a turbaned head ap- 
peared over the parapet, sil- 
houetted in the misty moon- 
light, to be followed by another 
and another, each quietly drop- 
ping into the shadow that the 
parapet wall threw on the 
rampart, till the subahdar 
himself and twelve sons of 
Belial lay eagerly listening,— 
and all the while the Levy 
sentry in the gallery over the 
gateway lent on his rifle, his 
puggaree half-closing his ear to 
sound, and drowsily wondered 
if it was time for his relief. 

If the wages of sin are 
death, the wages of sleep are 
often so to the sentry, and he, 
knowing it full well, sleeps on, 
in every army under the sun; 
and the commander whose 
neighbouring forces or posts 
have been scuppered, always 
enjoys a peaceful night in the 
certain knowledge that per- 
haps for a full week his own 
sentries have been galvanised 
into a full measure of alert- 
ness. In South Africa nothing 
but a disaster a-week would 
make the soldier, of his own 
initiative, careful. 

The wage was very near 
that drowsy sentry on the 
gate of Zargah Tiarza Levy- 
post. Another moment and 
@ blanket was thrown over his 
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head, and since he in his folly 
must needs gurgle and guggle, 
a knife in his heart settled 
his struggles. He who would 
engineer a night surprise must 
always be prepared for the 
undoing of a sentry in cold 
blood; but to our Pathan 
friends cold murder brought 
no qualms. Then followed the 
débdcle. The guard in the 
little guard-room was speed- 
ily overpowered, and as the 
remainder of the garrison 
struggled out from _ their 
quarters they were seized and 
bound, and among them was 
Jemadar Mahboob. Never was 
there such a successful raid: 
fourteen Government rifles and 
three thousand rounds of mar- 
tini ammunition—a bag to be 
proud of. Leaving their vic- 
tims securely tied and locked 
up in the post rooms, the 
raiders leisurely collected their 
spoil and started for the cross- 
country track to Yaghistan in 
the highest of spirits just as 
the first faint indication of 
the false dawn stirred the 
atmosphere. But before they 
left temptation proved too 
much for Yar Muhammad, 
who, stooping to the trussed 
form of Mahboob, whispered, 
“Oh ho, my Jemadar jee! what 
about ‘Haki’ now? He laughs 
the loudest who laughs the 
last;” and the wondering 
Mahboob squirmed. Since the 
raid had been silent, and 
neither rifle-shot nor cry had 
stirred the hour that precedes 
dawn, there was no need for 
hurry, and the tired party of 
the Rifles made their way 





1 Called Zargah Post for short. 
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leisurely towards the ford by 
the Tizha junction. 

But the race is not always 
to the swift, nor the victory 
to the strong. 

Half an hour after the Be- 
gum had left John Hackling, 
that energetic officer had called 
for his boots and his horse and 
his pipe and his good Colt 
pistol, and was riding away 
into the night. Now four 
miles out from Usterzai, at 
the mouth of the Laki Zam, 
fifty rifles and thirty sabres 
of the regular army held an 
outpost on the border that 
lent some moral and material 
support to the militia and 
border police, under the com- 
mand of one Ressaldar Kesri 
Singh Jamwal. Thither in 
thirty minutes more arrived 
the Assistant - Commissioner, 
and soon twenty-five sabres 
were busy enough saddling 
their horses. 

A little after an hour from 
the time of the Begum’s de- 
parture from the civil rest- 
house, Captain John Hackling 
and Ressaldar Kesri Singh, 
with five-and-twenty Dogra 
troopers behind them, were 
clattering out of the gate- 
way of Zarkanni Post, and 
heading for the main road up 
the Lwara Pass. The raiders, 
it was certain, had not gone 
that way, and for the present 
concealment was not worth 
the time it would take. 

Pitch -dark was the gorge 
at the entrance to the Pass, 
and deadly still the night, till 
the defile echoed to the 
troopers’ clatter, and the 
sentry on the border watch- 
tower overhanging the gut 
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challenged loudly. The road 
in the gorge was sandy, and 
as the party trotted steadily 
the officer made his plans, 
“The track from Zargah 
Tiarza to Yaghistan crosses 
the Lwara kach by the Tizha 
junetion,” said the Ressaldar, 
‘“‘and that is the only ford for 
eight miles up or down. The 
path slips down by a cutting, 
and the river-banks are steep. 
If they raid Zargah Tiarza 
they must get across the ford 


early, but cannot well get 
there before dawn.” “Right 
oh, Ressaldar Sahib!” said 


Hackling, ‘‘there we will go. 
It will be twenty-eight miles 
to Zargah by the main Pass 
road and twenty-five to the 
ford, and that is as much as 
we can cover. If we can't 
save the post we shall, at any 
rate, catch the raider.” 

And the party trotted on 
in the dark, past sand and 
recurring fords and stony 
ragzas, that struck sparks from 
a hundred hoofs, past smoulder- 
ing camp-fires, past militia 
posts and levy towers, which 
sometimes challenged and 
sometimes slept, till the wan- 
ing moon rose over the crest 
and the shadows in the gorge 
grew darker by contrast, as 
a few miles on they were 
darkening for the subahdar’s 
surprise. ‘Hight miles to go 
and an hour and a half to do 
it,” said Hackling, as he pulled 
his party up to a halt for a 
breather. ‘We'll ease up a 
bit. No good killing stout 
horses for a set of flaming 
militiamen;” and he led off 
again at a walk out of the 
Pass into a sandy basin and 
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the arc-light shine of the moon 
in the mist, for all the world 
like Charing Cross Station in 
a fog, that glinted on lance- 
point and rifle-barrel, Then 
on into the dark again, till a 
fresh bright patch shone ahead, 
and the party halted at 4 A.M. 
a hundred yards from the open- 
ing by the ford at the Tizha 
junction. 

The dispositions were simple 
enough: three dismounted men 
on the opposite side of the 
ford among the rocks, six 
mounted men up and down 
the kachi,| hidden under the 
cliff to bar the level exits, then 
the Ressaldar and three, watch- 
ing the approach and ready to 
close it from behind, and finally 
Hackling himself with six men 
at the bottom of the cut to the 
ford. The “numbers three” 
with the led horses were to 
remain in the shelter of the 
gorge. It was close on five 
o’clock by the time the dispos- 
itions were complete, and by 
five-thirty a faint glimmer of 
dawn appeared in the sky, and 
the watchers shivered while 
the breath beaded on their 
beards. . . . Six o’clock, and a 
distant snow-capped peak lit 
up in the rising sun, while a 
dark haze shrouded the valley. 
... Six-fifteen, and the red 
stone crowns of the nearer hills 
assumed a redder hue... . Six- 
twenty, and the Ressaldar sent 
word that some one was ap- 
proaching—one—two—three— 
a dozen of men, . . . with two 
rifles apiece and bulging havre- 
sacks,. .. along the stony ragza 
down into the gut of the ford. 
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One man is a hundred yards 
ahead, and as he steps on to 
the sand, a rifle-barrel from 
out the haze presses itself on 
his attention. Wise in his 
generation, he allows himself 
to be seized and gagged. In 
a jumble together come the 
others, chatter and laugh, into 
the pitfall, and Hackling, with 
six stout troopers behind him, 
steps out to bar the way, as 
the Ressaldar closes the descent 
at its upper entrance. “Halt, 
Subahdar Yar Muhammad!” 
shouts the former, and the 
mounted men as they clatter 
up have the appearance of half 
a squadron in the mist, so that 
Subahdar Yar Muhammad sees 
that the game is up, and sur- 
renders at discretion. One 
man alone had made a bolt 
along the kachi, and had re- 
ceived a lance-point in the ribs 
for his pains. 

“ Well, you flaming militia!” 
says Hackling. “These are 
pretty fine games! How now, 
Master Yar Muhammad?” 
But the subahdar, for once in 
his venturous, and up till now 
successful, career, could but 
hang his head; and the fron- 
tier officer, reflecting, ordered : 
“Keep the prisoners in the 
Pass here, while I and a dozen 
men go to the Levy post. Let 
no man approach within sight 
of them.” It was highly de- 
sirable that the raid should 
be kept secret, lest the two 
militias break out also, for 
lawlessness is infectious. 

So Hackling rode to the fort, 
and there he found the garri- 
son struggling with their 
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bonds; whereon he released 
them, and handed back their 
rifles. The dead sentry he saw 
too, and swore an oath, but 
said, “Thus die all drowsy 
sentinels. It will keep those 
on the border side awake for 
a bit at any rate.” ... And 
wakefulness is the lesson that 
the soldier forgets easiest of 
all. Now since Mahboob the 
crestfallen asked little better 
than silence and freedom from 
jibe and jest, he took his rifle 
sullenly and without a word, 
and the unbound garrison 
slunk away to their posts. 
Further action was deferred 
for consideration, and the cav- 
alry marched back their pris- 
oners to their own post at 
Zarkanni; and on the way 
back the subahdar walked be- 
side the captain and unbur- 
dened his mind as man to man. 
The captain, well pleased with 
his own success, in his heart 
of hearts sympathised with the 
lawless spirit that brooked no 
jibe, .. . and put his own views 
of the matter on paper. What 
he said to the Government of 
India will not see the light of 
day for many a year; but in 
that well informed semi-official 
Indian paper, ‘The Pioneer,’ 
appeared the following: “A 
party of raiders from across 
the Afghan border raided the 
Lwara line a few nights ago, 
and surprised the Zargah 
Tiarza post, securing several 
rifles and killing one man of 
the Levy. Fortunately that 
energetic frontier political, 
Captain John Hackling, re- 
ceived early news of the raid, 
and, pursuing the attackers 
with the cavalry from Zar- 
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kanni, succeeded in recaptur- 
ing the missing rifles. No pol- 
itical significance is attached 
to the outrage.” 

Shortly after it was an- 
nounced that Subahdar Yar 
Muhammad and twelve Yagh- 
istani Militia sepoys had been 
selected to join the new African 
contingent. Among colonisa- 
tion notices in the Government 
‘Gazette’ it appears that a 
grant of canal-land was given 
to one Begum Allah Visaya of 
Usterzai, the reasons for the 
grant and the services of the 
grantee not being stated. 
Further, it may be noted that 
the Lwara Levy and the Yagh- 
istan Rifles still keep watch 
and ward on the border-side, 
but that inter - regimental 
matches of all kinds have been 
discontinued. 

If you ever go down to the 
rail-head on the Indus and 
cross the bridge of boats, driv- 
ing by the ekka road through 
the park-like scenery of the 
Barajat, you may see on the 
banks of the Darra Zam canal, 
by a grove of fig-trees and a 
pomegranate orchard, a two- 
storied mud house with a lat- 
ticed verandah. Here the 
Begum still holds court with 
the ceremony that befits a 
political grantee, and still 
keeps her looks, and with them 
her power and knowledge of 
affairs on the border; and men 
say that if that turbulent priest 
and notorious wolf’s-head the 
Mullah Mutha is caught, the 
Begum Allah Visaya will have 
had some concern in the matter. 
‘‘ Nemo mortalium omnibus horis 
sapit.” 

G. F. MacMuny. 




















SOME NEW 


WE are all familiar with 
the epigram of the brilliant 
wit (was it the late Mr Rogers 
or the ever present Mr Shaw ?) 
who announced that, when he 
heard of the appearance of a 
new book, he invariably read 
an old one. It is only, per- 
haps, with the approach of 
middle age that we realise 
how, in so expressing the 
tendency of his mind, the 
author enunciated, not a para- 
dox, but, a platitude. Youth 
can stomach most things, 
though in its own queer way 
it makes believe to be fastidi- 
ous. But by forty the tur- 
moil of the brain and blood 
has settled down. Your likes 
and dislikes may be strong 
as of old, but you are wise 
enough to abstain from ultro- 
neously arousing the old 
Adam. The venerable falla- 
cies and the old nonsense, 
which you thought you had 
refuted and done with ages 
ago, turn up in apparently 
unabated vigour: let younger 
spirits take the ungrateful 
task of slaying them in hand, 
nor let us dissipate what re- 
mains of mental energy in a 
futile “reaction” against need- 
less irritation. This is par- 
ticularly the case with novels. 
We are apt to think that every 
situation has been exploited, 
and that no new types of char- 
acter remain to be portrayed. 
If we do not gaze upon life 
more steadily, we are at all 
events acquainted, and that 
at first hand, with aspects of 
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it which in earlier and more 
sanguine days seemed legiti- 
mate enough topics for the 
pen of a second- or a third- 
rate artist, but which in later 
years appear too grave and 
momentous for any handling 
save that of a master. We 
resent the mechanical turning 
on of the pathetic stop as an 
insult to the intelligence, and 
we shrink from the unhappy 
ending as from a physical 
blow. There are passages 
even in our favourites—not- 
ably in ‘The Old Curiosity 
Shop,’ in ‘Dombey,’ and even 
in ‘David Copperfield ’— 
which we judiciously skip. 
We decline to replenish the 
fountain which is open to the 
clumsiest hand, as Shirley 
Brooks wrote more than forty 
years ago. And upon similar 
principles we evade the “full- 
blooded” and the “ passion- 
ate” variety of fiction, to say 
nothing of the “realistic” 
species, with its inspissated 
gloom and its _ elaborate 
squalor. Thus, were it not 
from a sense of duty, the 
temptation would be strong 
to give modern novels the 
go-by altogether, and to re- 
treat in good order upon 
‘Tom Jones’ and ‘Humphry 
Clinker,’ upon ‘Guy Manner- 
ing’ and ‘Vanity Fair,’ upon 
‘Persuasion’ and ‘ Middle- 
march,’ to say nothing of 
many well-tried friends of 
equal and lower degree. 

But why, it may be asked, 
this sense of duty? Whence 
3E 
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this feeling of obligation to 
taste works of fiction which 
seem likely to prove uncon- 
genial? The answer is simple 
enough. Sir Anthony Absolute 
had a horror of the circulating 
library, which we think he 
described as an evergreen tree 
of diabolical knowledge. And, 
doubtless, the fathers of the 
Mauchline belles who loved 
novelles behoved to exercise a 
more or less rigid censorship 
over the books which entered 
their comfortable homes. But 
the deleterious fiction of the 
last quarter of the eighteenth 
century has its parallel in a 
portion of the fiction which 
has disgraced the first decade 
of the twentieth. Within the 
last twelvemonth half a dozen 
works have issued from the 
press, and have been freely 
distributed through the usual 
channels, which would have 
been too much complimented 
by incineration at the hands of 
the common executioner. The 
evil is none the less real that 
it has lately been denounced in 
language more pompous and 
flatulent than impressive; and 
to discover a remedy is no easy 
matter. But this, at least, 
may be said, that our experi- 
ence in narrative fiction 
throws an instructive light 
upon the circumstances of the 
drama. A tremendous hulla- 
baloo has been raised because 
the censor, in the exercise of 
his discretion, has vetoed the 
performance of one or two 
pieces by gentlemen who 
plume themselves upon being 
“stimulating” and suggestive 
in their handling of social 
“problems.” Now the novel 
may be mischievous and vile 
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enough, as we have indicated ; 
but as an engine of public 
demoralisation it cannot com- 
pete with the stage. The good 
sense of an audience may pos- 
sibly be relied upon to suppress 
gross conventional impro- 
priety; but in an age in 
which the half-educated are all 
agog for what they are silly 
enough to believe is new, the 
strenuous advocacy on the 
scene of “free love” and other 
pet doctrines of the militant 
socialists may be productive 
of incalculable harm. The 
establishment of the present 
censorship rendered a _ very 
material service to the cause of 
decency and order a hundred 
and seventy years ago, and we 
are aware of no good ground 
at the present moment for 
challenging the manner in 
which the existing occupant 
of the office has performed his 
duties. What Mr Redford is 
to the theatre, the bonus pater- 
familias must attempt to be, 
in the matter of fiction, to his 
own household. 


Since the abandonment of 
the three-volume form, —a 
change greatly to be deplored, 
as we have often remarked, 
from the point of view of the 
professional novelist,—works of 
fiction have tended to a mon- 
otonous uniformity of length. 
It is very refreshing from time 
to time to come across an 
author and a publisher who 
have the courage to exceed the 
normal maximum of some three 
hundred odd pages, for if there 
is really a story to be told, 
that limit may well be too 
restricted to do it justice. To 
the praise earned by such a 
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transgression Mr William De 


Morgan is thoroughly well 
entitled. ‘Alice - for - Short’ 
(Heinemann, 1907) is very 


much longer than the average 
novel, and is none the less 
welcome on that account. Mr 
De Morgan commenced novel- 
ist (late in life, it is rumoured) 
rather more than a year ago 
with ‘Joseph Vance,’ a work 
also of portentous dimensions, 
which met with high praise 
from the reviewers, some of it 
well deserved and some of it 
obviously hysterical and ex- 
travagant. Since then the 
author has been subjected to 
the treatment inevitably re- 
served for successful writers. 
We have been told incessantly 
how old he is, and that he is 
actually the son of his parents. 
We have also been regaled 
with accounts of how hardened 
type-writers and compositors 
have been detected in the act 
of bursting into tears over his 
manuscript. For our own part, 
we think it a matter of indif- 
ference whether he made Dutch 
tiles or Dutch ovens, brickbats 
or briquettes, nor shall we 
pause to inquire what price 
his wares were in the habit 
of fetching in the market. 
‘Joseph Vance’ was a thor- 
oughly readable book, and so, 
upon the whole, is its success- 
or, But Mr De Morgan must 
beware. The faults and man- 
nerisms of ‘ Joseph’ are, if any- 
thing, accentuated in ‘Alice- 
for-Short.? No doubt there is 
much of the same freshness, 
the same vividness in the 
presentation of the characters 
(particularly those in humble 
life), the same note of sincerity, 
- the same agreeable sensation 
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that here is something out of 
the common run. These are 
qualities to be thankful for. 
And many of the episodes are 
excellent—notably the captiva- 
tion of the hero, “ Mr Charlie, 
dear,” by an amateur artist’s- 
model of French extraction. 
Also, it is a point to the good 
that the author knows his 
London well. But there is no 
denying the needless discurs- 
iveness and incoherence which 
distinguish the writer’s style. 
To extricate the entanglements 
of the plot would baffle the 
sagacity of Inspector Bucket 
or Sherlock Holmes. The 
heroine and the house in Soho, 
in the basement of which 
the heroine’s home is situated 
at the outset, are mixed up 
with a murder in high life in 
the middle of the eighteenth 
century, by means of a series of 
complications of which it were 
vain to essay a lucid account. 
Of a certain amount of mean- 
dering we are disposed to be 
more than tolerant, but we 
trust that in his next book— 
the appearance of which is said 
to be imminent—Mr De Mor- 
gan will have the courage now 
and then to apply the closure, 
and not to overload himself 
with a fable which might sup- 
ply respectable material for two 
or three substantial romances. 
It is not the least of Mr De 
Morgan’s merits that he does 
not (consciously at least) imi- 
tate any fashionable or popular 
author. He writes like himself, 
which is the great thing. But 
of unconscious echo and remin- 
iscence there is a good deal, 
and Dickens is obviously his 
literary progenitor. His best 
is pure Dickens, and his favour- 
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ite tricks relish of the same pas- 
ture. When (to take a trivial 
example) a young lady of the 
name of Lucy is habitually re- 
ferred to by her family nick- 
name of “ Juicy,” no protracted 
inquiry into the source of this 
happy thought appears to be 
called for. But the truth is 
that Dickens’s influence has 
never been more potent since 
his death than it is at the 
present time, and upon the 
whole it is an influence for 
good, While the master yet 
lived, it was his heroics that 
the disciples imitated. <A 
younger generation has learned 
wisdom, and seeks rather to 
emulate his boundless good- 
nature and good-humour. All 
that is most excellent in the 
writers who contribute to the 
illustrated periodicals draws its 
inspiration from him. The 
whole of Mr Pett Ridge’s work, 
for example, is saturated with 
the spirit of Dickens: none of 
it more obviously so than his 
latest effort, ‘ Name of Garland’ 
(Methuen, 1907). Mr Ridge’s 
monde may not be a very ex- 
alted one, but he has made it 
peculiarly his own, and, with- 
out being in the least senti- 
mental, he treats it with a 
dexterity and a delicacy which 
his rivals never approach. In 
his books you find unrolled the 
panorama of life in London as 
it exists for the lower, middle, 
and superior artisan classes. 
He never stoops to be idyllic, 
and he is quite alive to the 
foibles of the personages whom 
he depicts. But he presents 


them in a setting of kindliness 
and humour which is singularly 
pleasant and wholesome, and 
he makes short work of the 
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popular delusion, fostered by 
the predatory rhetoricians of 
the pulpit and the press, that 
life on an income of less than 
£10,000 a-year must needs be 
mean, “gray,” uninteresting, 
and consequently (for such is 
their logic) vicious. He has 
never done more successful work 
than in this his latest picture 
of a cockney working-girl, with 
her enviable gift of pointed re- 
partee, her ineradicable super- 


stitions, and her invincible 
determination to be honest and 
respectable. 


We have ventured to com- 
plain of Mr De Morgan’s plots 
on the ground of their com- 
plexity ; but want of probability 
or originality would leave us 
in a comparatively acquiescent 
mood. As regards the likeli- 
hood of any tale, it is well to 
remember the Aristotelian tag 
about probable impossibilities 
being preferable to impossible 
probabilities, which we take to 
mean that the skilful author 
can so veneer with plausibility 
situations that in cold blood 
would appear absolutely pre- 
posterous as to compel the sur- 
render of our reason and extort 
our applause. An excellent 
illustration of the truth of the 
maxim is afforded by ‘A Sub- 
altern of Horse’ (Blackwood, 
1907). Bishop Butler, sitting 
down in a cool moment, would 
scarcely be disposed to accept 
as convincing the outlines of a 
story with which the readers 
of ‘Maga’ are already suffi- 
ciently acquainted. The prank 
of a subaltern of dragoons who 
enters the service of an Am- 
erican millionaire as a footman 
would probably be viewed by 
him with incredulity and dis- 
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approval. But even that pre- 
latical embodiment of dispas- 
sionate judgment would yield, 
we believe, to the author’s 
spell: so boldly are the formid- 
able difficulties confronted and 
overcome, so artfully is the in- 
terest of the narrative height- 
ened as it proceeds, so firmly 
yet sympathetically are all the 
characters sketched. Maxi- 
milian J. B. Woodruff and his 
two daughters are gems of the 
purest water, or perhaps we 
should say “peaches,” unless 
that expression is obsolete. 
Their slang does infinite credit 
to their creator. Few things 
are more depressing in their 
way than the slang of the 
day-before-yesterday ; but the 
dialect of the Woodruff family, 
with its picturesque vocabulary 
and startling metaphors, might 
fairly be described as the slang 
of the day-after-to-morrow. 
Altogether, there are a vigour 
and sense of power about the 
book, combined with an eye for 
effect and a turn for keeping 
the reader in suspense, which 
augur well for the future career 
in fiction of a writer who has 
already earned high distinction 
in the realm of fact. 

As regards originality, it 
must be owned by an impartial 
critic that it will not do to be 
too exacting. The constituent 
elements of human imbroglio 
are limited in number, and we 
call to mind how Mr John 
Mill’s spirit sank within him 
at the thought that the possible 
combinations and permutations 
of the notes in the musical 
scale must some day be in- 
evitably exhausted. In the 
region of the average novel 
' the prize must be awarded 
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to him who shuffles the old 
materials so as to achieve 
the most stirring or agree- 
able effects. It is wonderful 
what satisfactory results a 
practised hand can produce. 
Mr Couch’s ‘Poison Island’ 
(Smith, Elder, & Co., 1907), 
for example, is a new variation 
on a well-worn theme, and a 
very pleasing one, especially 
considering that in his earliest 
romance he had tuned his harp 
to an almost identical strain. 
And here is Beth Ellis, who, 
with the distant rumbling of 
“the ‘forty-five” for a bass 
accompaniment (so to speak), 
and the city of Prince Bladud 
for a scene, contrives in ‘The 
Moon of Bath’ (Blackwood, 
1907) to arrange the kaleido- 
scope in such a manner as 
to engage the most vigilant 
attention. Take a gentleman 
who, through force of circum- 
stance, is mistaken for a spy 
of Pelham’s by his Jacobite 
friends; set him down in the 
middle of them, he being bent 
upon discovering the true cul- 
prit and so vindicating his 
character before the world and 
his lady-love, they being bent 
upon chastising him for his 
treachery, and it may be 
readily enough conceived what 
opportunities offer for plots 
and counter-plots, for moving 
accidents and hair - breadth 
escapes, in days when kid- 
napping was still in vogue and 
the duello was a highly-valued 
institution. The dialogue is 
always a stumbling - block in 
novels which cast back to a 
bygone age, and it must be 
owned that Beth Ellis has not 
always, perhaps, “negotiated ” 
this obstacle quite happily. 
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But the essential “atmos- 
phere” is reproduced with no 
little cleverness, and the suc- 
cessive incidents of the plot 
may be followed without effort 
with unflagging interest and 
with occasional excitement. 
Mr Maurice Hewlett’s ‘The 
Stooping Lady’ (Macmillan, 
1907) is a much more elab- 
orate and ambitious attempt 
to recapture the glories and 
peculiarities of a departed 
era. He deliberately intimates 
the years 1809 and 1810 as 
the date of his story; and 
one so bold as to fix with 
such precision the period with 
which he is concerned can 
scarce complain if the truth of 
his archaic colouring is sub- 
jected to minute examination. 
“When Cobbett has a bad 
case,” says one of the charac- 
ters, “he’s not above improv- 
ing it. He'll drag in the 
Orders in Council or the Six 
Acts” (p. 88). The Six Acts 
(those salutary enactments) 
only became law at the very 
end of 1819, as their citation 
(60 Geo. III. and 1 Geo. IV. 
cc. 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, and 9) plainly 
hints. Again, George the 
Fourth is described as “this 
young Silenus, . . . this be- 
ribboned, fuddled, bloated man 
of forty” (p. 289). In 1810 
the young Silenus was in 
his forty-eighth year. Once 
more, “Pink” Mordaunt is 
described as telling a piece of 
gossip to “Johnny Russell” 
(p. 205). That personage, by 
whom we suppose that Lord 
John is intended, was then, at 
the age of seventeen, pursuing 
his studies at the University 
of Edinburgh under the super- 
vision of Professor Playfair 
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(‘Maga’s’ old foe), and had 
not yet blossomed out into a 
man about town and a crony 
of professional fldneurs. The 
Prince of Wales has to be duly 
called “Prinny”’ a good many 
times before our faith in Mr 
Hewlett’s knowledge of the 
time is restored. After all, 
such errors in detail may not 
mean very much, and none 
save the greatest can hope to 
escape them. Mr Hewlett’s 
work is less crude than 
‘Rodney Stone.’ But worse 
remains behind. Mr Hewlett 
cherishes the most amazing 
notions of the Whigs of 1809, 
and it is among the Whigs of 
1809 that his story moves. 
The true heroine of the story 
is old Lady Morfa (the osten- 
sible heroine’s grandmother), 
and she is represented as a 
Whig pur sang: one who had 
affirmed where Mr Fox doubted 
(p. 23), one who thought Bur- 
dett and Whitbread impossible 
persons (p. 27). At this the 
reader will perhaps begin to 
rub his eyes, and his confidence 
will not be materially rehabili- 
tated on learning that on St 
George’s Day her porter drinks, 
inter alia, “stability to the 
British Constitution” (p. 37). 
But the reader’s bewilderment 
will be complete when he is 
introduced to a certain Mr 
Aloysius Banks, an Edinburgh 
reviewer, who talks about 
never shrinking from his duty 
to the Constitution, however 
painful that duty might be (p. 
15); who opines that Place 
gives the liberty to rule, and 
that Blood gives Place (p. 16); 
and who holds that sharp 
examples are necessary if per- 
sons are to be taught their 
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places in the scheme of polity, 
in these times above all, when 
Clamour and Faction had com- 
bined against order (p. 106). 
This may possibly represent 
“plain Whig principles” as 
understood in 1709. But a 
century later it was the 
language of Lord Eldon, Mr 
Perceval, and Mr Croker; and 
most assuredly it is not the 
strain in which ‘ Edinburgh’ 
reviewers were talking or 
writing in the very year in 
which the ‘Quarterly’ was 
founded because the Whig 
organ had grown too intoler- 
ably Whiggish even for the 
more moderate Tories. Yet 
this is the novel which a critic 
in a respectable and respon- 
sible periodical (‘ Athenzeum,’ 
Oct. 19, 1907, p. 475) describes 
as “outshining the attractive 
but thin work of Disraeli, and 
much truer to human nature 
and history”! Our own im- 
pression is that the book must 
have been inspired by an imper- 
fect assimilation of the Creevey 
papers (Mr Hewlett prefers 
to spell the name “Creevy ”). 
There is little in the story to 
atone for these singular mis- 
conceptions as to British party 
politics a hundred years ago. 
The ostensible heroine falls in 
love with a young butcher, 
whose career is brought to a 
timely conclusion by a stray 
bullet from a soldier’s musket 
as he stands in the pillory. 
For the rest, the novel is 
distinguished by a comparison 
in the most execrable taste (p. 
387); by a sedulous aping of 
the Meredithian manner, which 
(for example) converts honest 
men-servants into “stockinged 
emblems” (p. 7); and by a 
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fairly liberal infusion of the 
full, not to say rank, flavour 
which Mr Hewlett is accus- 
tomed to impart to his scenes 
of love-making. 


It is a relief to escape from 
this artificial and overcharged 
atmosphere to the world of 
schoolboys. Not that books 
about and for boys may not 
be equally affected, morbid, 
and unwholesome with books 
about grown-up people. We 
recall our ‘St Winifred’s’ and 
our ‘Eric,’ and we tremble at 
the recollection. At the pres- 
ent moment there would seem 
to be quite a little “boom” in 
boys’ books. We do not think 
it began with ‘Stalky & Co.,’ 
a work which we have al- 
ways had far too high a 
regard for Mr Kipling to 
venture upon reading. But 
undoubtedly one of the pioneers 
of the recrudescence of this 
class of literature was Mr 
Lionel Portman’s ‘ Hugh 
Rendal’ (Rivers, 1905), a very 
clever story, comparatively free 
from the Farrar foibles so un- 
blushingly reproduced in Mr 
Vachell’s ‘The Hill’ and 
‘Brothers’ (Murray, 1905 and 
1904). ‘A Mother’s Son,’ by 
Mr and Mrs Fry (Methuen, 
1907), can scarcely escape a 
portion of the same _ con- 
demnation. It is a little 
blatant; there is a want of 
tact and delicacy; we hear a 
little too much of “English 
manhood” and its concomi- 
tants. Yet it has its ex- 
cellent passages of narrative, 
and it is extraordinary how a 
plain straightforward account 
of a cricket or football match, 
or of a run with hounds, or of 
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a fight, or of a steeplechase, 
can stir the blood and stim- 
ulate flagging interest. It 
need not be said that in the 
schoolboy books of to-day we 
get a good deal more about 
athletics than we used to do in 
‘Tom Brown.’ ‘Pip,’ by Ian 
Hay, and ‘Muggins of the 
Modern Side,’ by E. F. Sellar 
(Blackwood, 1907) are full of 
them. The former, which in 
many respects is admirably 
true to nature, concludes with 
a golf-match, by winning which 
the hero also wins the hand 
of the young lady whom he 
adores. But Mr Sellar scarcely 
carries his hero beyond the 
limit of boyhood — judging 
rightly therein, as we are dis- 
posed to think. The advent- 
ures of Muggins are numerous 
and highly entertaining; they 
are narrated in a tone of grave 
and unaffected humour, which 
is sustained throughout with 
complete success and consist- 
ency; and the boy’s point of 
view is never lost sight of. 
Mr Sellar never forces the 
note, though open and un- 
abashed laughter is the not 
infrequent consequence of his 
efforts. Moreover, he has (as 
is not surprising) a share of 
the true literary gift—an un- 
erring instinct within his own 
sphere for the values of words, 
and a sharp eye for the ludic- 
rous jargon of the sporting 
press. One truly praiseworthy 
feature in the books we have 
named is, that they are not 
made the instruments for 
lecturing or attacking the 
Public School system. There 
is no topic upon which a 
greater mass of unadulterated 
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nonsense is unloaded upon an 
apparently receptive public be- 
tween January and December 
than education. Even bishops, 
whose time might well be 
occupied in putting their own 
houses in order, join the mis- 
chievous throng who would 
“reform” our ancient schools 
and universities, forgetting 
that there are many modern 
institutions ranked in the same 
category which would (agree- 
ably to the old adage) provide 
much more suitable subjects 
for hazardous and revolution- 
ary experiment. Our authors, 
as we have said, wisely pay 
no heed to these troublers of 
Israel: they accept things as 
they are; and the picture 
which they present of public 
school life is such as no sane 
Englishman, who knows what 
boys are made of, has any 
cause to blush for. 

None, then, of the works at 
which we have been glancing 
is avowedly didactic. But we 
are far indeed from objecting 
to a novel from which a sound 
moral may be legitimately ex- 
tracted (as from real life itself), 
provided that that moral is 
not disagreeably obtruded. 
Sydney C. Grier’s ‘The Power 
of the Keys’ (Blackwood, 
1907) teaches a sound political 
lesson, to which we shall all 
do well to pay heed. But the 
lesson is not enforced by means 
of preaching, and rather in- 
sinuates itself into our minds 
in the course of a_ highly 
animated and thrilling nar- 
rative. The author’s subject 
is the possibilities of an in- 
vasion of British India on the 
North-West frontier by a mys- 
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terious nation called “Scythia,” 
at whose identity the reader 
may be tempted to guess. The 
story centres upon the fate of 
two ladies attached to one of 
our mission hospitals in a 
frontier town, or rather, per- 
haps, we should say upon that 
of one of them—Sister Janie, 
—who goes through a course 
of experiences perilous and ex- 
citing enough to break down 
the nerve and sap the physical 
energy of the boldest and 
hardiest specimen of “ British 
manhood” that Mr C. B. Fry 
could imagine. All comes 
right in the long-run, to be 
sure, though there is much 
anxious work in the interval. 
The British nation recovers its 
senses, the right men are sent 
to govern India and to direct the 
campaign against the invading 
Scythians; the intruding ar- 
mies are triumphantly expelled, 
and the integrity of our fron- 
tier is restored. Not the least 
striking and instructive thing 
in the book is the picture of 
the probable native attitude to 
such an invasion which the 
author’s imagination is able to 
supply. We realise how slender 
are the threads by which we 
hold in obedience to settled law 
and order the conglomeration 
of mutually hostile races which 
inhabits British India. The 
scales fall from our eyes, and 
we see that (not unnaturally) 
the allegiance of these innum- 
erable millions may be trans- 
ferred at very short notice to 
any power, be it Scythian or 
other, that proves itself su- 
perior to ours. No words can 
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be too strong in which to con- 
demn the culpable levity (if it 
be not a malignant spirit of 
mischief) with which disap- 
pointed ex-civil-servants, who 
have eaten the Emperor of 
India’s bread and taken his 
wages, endeavour the subver- 
sion of the one authority which 
stands between that gigantic 
population and _ inconceiv- 
able anarchy. It is useless, 
we fear, to plead for the in- 
fliction upon them and their 
satellites, in this country as 
well as in the East, of the 
punishment deemed appropri- 
ate to sedition in all communi- 
ties governed in accordance 
with the principles of common- 
sense. We must be content to 
trust to our proverbial luck 
to pull us through: to our 
luck, aided by the magnifi- 
cent efforts of the members 
of the Indian Civil Service, 
whose duties, sufficiently ardu- 
ous and trying at the best 
of times, are rendered a thou- 
sand times more exacting by 
the indiscretions of amateur 
but pestilent rebels. We re- 
member, too, that Mr John 
Morley, whose candour has 
never been open to doubt, 
has become an enthusiastic, if 
tardy, convert to the prin- 
ciples of high Toryism as un- 
derstood and professed by all 
intelligent men; and, remem- 
bering this, we take courage 
and venture to hope that our 
Empire may be spared the 
great ordeal for which, with 
no uncertain note, ‘The Power 
of the Keys’ enjoins us to be 
prepared. 
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DRAKE: AN ENGLISH EPIC. 
BY ALFRED NOYES. 
BOOK VI. 


THE imperial wrath of Spain, one world-wide sea 
Of furious pomp and flouted power, now surged 
All round this little isle, with one harsh roar 
Deepening for Drake’s return—‘‘ The Golden Hynde 
Ye swore had foundered, Drake ye swore was drowned, 
They are on their homeward way! The head of Drake! 
What answer, what account, what recompense 
Now can ye yield our might invincible 
Except the head of Drake, whose bloody deeds 
Have reddened the Pacific, who hath sacked 
Cities of gold, burnt fleets, and ruined realms, 
What answer but his life?” 

To which the Queen 
Who saw the storm of Europe slowly rising 
In awful menace o’er her wave-beat throne, 
And midmost of the storm, the ensanguined robes 
Of Rome and murderous hand, grasping the Cross 
By its great hilt, pointing it like a brand 
Blood-blackened at the throat of England, saw 
Like skeleton castles wrapt in rolling mist 
The monstrous engines and designs of war, 
The secret fleets and brooding panoplies 
Philip prepared, growing from day to day 
In dusk armipotent and embattled gloom 
Surrounding her, replied: ‘‘ The life of Drake, 
If, on our strict inquiry, in due order 
We find that Drake have hurt our friends, mark well, 
If Drake have hurt our friends, the life of Drake.” 


And while the world awaited him, as men 

Might wait an earthquake, quietly one grey morn, 
One grey October morn of mist and rain 

When all the window-panes in Plymouth dripped 
With listless drizzle, and only through her streets 
Rumbled the death-cart with its dreary bell 
Monotonously plangent (for the plague 
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Had lately like a vampire sucked the veins 
Of Plymouth town), a little weed-clogged ship, 
Grey as a ghost, glided into the Sound 

And anchored, scarce a soul to see her come, 
And not an eye to read the faded scroll 
Around her battered prow—the Golden Hynde. 
Then, thro’ the dumb grey misty listless port, 
A rumour like the colours of the dawn 


Streamed o’er the shining quays, up the wet streets, 


In at the tavern doors, flashed from the panes 
And turned them into diamonds, fired the pools 
In every muddy lane with Spanish gold, 
Flushed in a thousand faces, Drake is come! 
Down every crowding alley the urchins leaped 
Tossing their caps, the Golden Hynde is come! 
Fisherman, citizen, prentice, dame and maid, 
Fat justice, floury baker, bloated butcher, 
Fishwife, minister and apothecary, 

Yea, even the driver of the death-cart, leaving 
His ghastly load, using his dreary bell 

To merrier purpose, down the seething streets, 
Panting, tumbling, jostling, helter-skelter 

To the water-side, to the water-side they rushed, 
And some knee-deep beyond it, all one wild 
Welcome to Francis Drake! 

Wild kerchiefs fluttering, thunderous hurrahs 
Rolling from quay to quay, a thousand arms 
Outstretched to that grey ghostly little ship 
At whose masthead the British flag still flew; 
Then, over all, in one tumultuous tide 

Of pealing joy, the Plymouth bells out-clashed 
A nation’s welcome home to Francis Drake. 


The very Golden Hynde, no idle dream, 

The little ship that swept the Spanish Main, 
Carelessly lying there, in Plymouth Sound, 
The Golden Hynde, the wonder of the world, 
A glory wrapt her greyness, and no boat 


Dared yet approach, save one, with Drake’s close friends, 


Who came to warn him: ‘“ England stands alone 
And Drake is made the price of England’s peace. 
The Queen, perforce, must temporise with Spain, 
The Invincible! She hath forfeited thy life 

To Spain, against her will. Only by this 
Rejection of thee as a privateer 

She averted instant war; for now the menace 

Of Spain draws nigher, looms darker every hour. 
The world is made Spain’s footstool. 


Philip, the King, 
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E’en now hath added to her boundless power 
Without a blow, the vast domains and wealth 
Of Portugal, and deadlier yet, a coast 

That crouches over against us. Cadiz holds 

A huge Armada, none knows where to strike; 
And even this day a flying horseman brought 
The news that Spain hath landed a great force 
In Ireland. Mary of Scotland only waits 

The word to stab us in the side for Rome. 
The Queen, weighed down by Burleigh and the friends 
Of peace at any cost, may yet be driven 

To make thy life our ransom, which indeed 
She hath already sworn, or seemed to swear.” 


To whom Drake answered, ‘‘ Gloriana lives; 
And in her life mine only fear lies dead, 

Mine only fear, for England, not myself. 
Willing am I and glad, as I have lived, 

To die for England’s sake. 

Yet, lest the Queen be driven now to restore 
This cargo that I bring her—a world’s wealth, 
The golden springs of all the power of Spain, 
The jewelled hearts of all those cruel realms 
(For I have plucked them out) beyond the sea; 
Lest she be driven to yield them up again 
For Rome and Rome’s delight, I will warp out 
Behind St Nicholas’ Island. The fierce plague 
In Plymouth shall be colour and excuse, 

Until my courier return from court 

With Gloriana’s will. If it be death, 

I’ll out again to sea, strew its rough floor 
With costlier largesses than kings can throw, 
And, ere I die, will singe the Spaniard’s beard 
And set the fringe of his imperial robe 
Blazing along his coasts. Then let him roll 
His galleons round the little Golden Hynde, 
Bring her to bay, if he can, on the high seas, 
Ring us about with thousands, we’ll not yield, 
I and my Golden Hynde, we will go down, 
With flag still flying on the last stump left us 
And all my cannon spitting out the fires 

Of everlasting scorn into his face.” 


So Drake warped out the Golden Hynde anew 
Behind St Nicholas’ Island. She lay there, 
The small grey-golden centre of the world 
That raged all round her, the last hope, the star 
Of Protestant freedom, she, the outlawed ship 
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Holding within her the great head and heart 
Of England’s ocean power; and all the fleets 


That have enfranchised earth, in that small ship, 


Lay waiting for their doom. 


Past her at night 


Fisher-boats glided, wondering as they heard 


In the thick darkness the great songs they deemed 


Must oft have risen from many a lonely sea; 
For oft had Spaniards brought a rumour back 
Of that strange pirate who in royal state 
Sailed to a sound of violins, and dined 

With skilled musicians round him, turning all 
Battle and storm and death into a song. 





SONG. 


The same Sun is o’er us, 

The same Love shall find us, 
The same and none other 
Wherever we be; 

With the same hope before us, 
The same home behind us, 
England, our mother, 
Ringed round with the sea. 


No land in the ring of it 
Now, all around us 
Only the splendid 
Re-surging unknown ; 
How should we sing of it, 
This that hath found us 
By the great stars attended 
At midnight, alone? 


Our highway none knoweth, 
Yet our blood hath discerned it! 
Clear, clear is our path now 

Whose foreheads are free, 
Where the hurricane bloweth 
Our spirits have learned it, 
’Tis the highway of wrath, now, 
The storm’s way, the sea. 
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When the waters lay breathless 
Gazing at Hesper 
Guarding that glorious 
Fruitage of gold, 
Heard we the deathless 
Wonderful whisper 
We follow, victorious 
To-night, as of old. 


Ah, the broad miles of it 
White with the onset 
Of waves without number 
Warring for glee; 
Ah, the soft smiles of it 
Down to the sunset, 
Sacred for slumber 
The swan’s bath, the sea! 


When the breakers charged thundering 
In thousands all round us 
With a lightning of lances 
Up-hurtled on high, 
When the stout ships were sundering 
A rapture hath crowned us 
Like the wild light that dances 
On the crests that flash by. 


Our highway none knoweth, 
Yet our blood hath discerned it ! 
Clear, clear is our path now 
Whose foreheads are free, 
Where Euroclydon bloweth 
Our spirits have learned it, 
Tis the highway of wrath, now, 
The storm’s way, the sea! 


Who now will follow us 
Where England’s flag leadeth us, 
Where gold not inveigles, 
Nor statesmen betray ? 
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Tho’ the deep midnight swallow us 

Let her cry when she needeth us, 
We return, her sea-eagles, 
The hurricane’s way. 


For the same Sun is o’er us, 
The same Love shall find us, 
The same and none other 
Wherever we be; 
With the same hope before us, 
The same home behind us, 
England, our mother, 
Ringed round with the sea. 


So six days passed, and on the seventh returned 

The courier, with a message from the Queen 
Summoning Drake to court, bidding him bring 

Also such curious trifles of his voyage 

As might amuse her, also be of good cheer 

She bade him, and rest well content his life 

In Gloriana’s hands were safe: so Drake 

Laughingly landed with his war-bronzed crew 

Amid the wide-eyed throng on Plymouth beach 

And loaded twelve big pack-horses with pearls 

Beyond all price, diamonds, crosses of gold, 

Rubies that smouldered once for Aztec kings, 

And great dead Incas’ gem-encrusted crowns. 

Also, he said, we’ll add a sack or twain 

Of gold doubloons, pieces of eight, moidores, 

And such-like Spanish trash, for those poor lords 

At court, lilies that toil not neither spin, 

Wherefore, methinks their purses oft grow lean 

In these harsh times. *Twere just as well their tongues 
Wagged in our favour, now, as in our blame. 
Six days thereafter a fearful whisper reached 
Mendoza, plenipotentiary of Spain 

In London, that the pirate Drake was now 

In secret conference with the Queen, nay more, 
That he, the Master-thief of the golden world, 
Drake, even he, that bloody buccaneer, 

Had six hours’ audience with her Majesty 

Daily, nay more, walked with her in her garden 
Alone, among the fiery Autumn leaves, 
Talking of God knows what, and suddenly 
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The temporizing diplomatic voice 
Of caution he was wont to expect from England 
And blandly accept as his imperial due 
Changed to a ringing key of firm resolve, 
Resistance, nay, defiance. For when he came 
Demanding audience of the Queen, behold, 
Her officers of state with mouths awry 
Informed the high ambassador of Spain, 
Despite his pomp and circumstance, the Queen 
Could not receive him, being in conference 
With some rough seaman, pirate, what you will, 
A fellow made of bronze, a buccaneer, 
Maned like a lion, bearded like a pard, 
With hammered head, clamped jaws and great deep eyes 
That burned with fierce blue colours of the brine, 
And liked not Spain—Drake! ’*Twas the very name, 
One Francis Drake! a Titan that had stood, 
Thundering commands against the thundering heavens, 
On broken, shattered, storm-swept decks and drunk 
Great draughts of glory from the rolling sea, 
El Draque! El Draque! Nor could she promise aught 
To Spain’s ambassador, nor see his face 
Again, while yet one Spanish musketeer 
Remained in Ireland. 

Vainly the Spaniard raged 
Of restitution, recompense; for now 
Had Drake brought up the little Golden Hynde 
To London, and the rumour of her wealth 
Out-topped the wild reality. The crew 
Were princes as they swaggered down the streets 
In weather-beaten splendour. Out of their doors 
To wonder and stare the jostling citizens ran 
When They went by; and through the length and breadth 
Of England, now, the gathering glory of life 
Shone like the dawn. O’er hill and dale it streamed, 
Dawn, everlasting and almighty dawn, 
Making a golden pomp of every oak— 
Had not its British brethren swept the seas ?— 
In each remotest hamlet, by the hearth, 
The cart, the grey church-porch, the village pump, 
By meadow and mill and old manorial hall, 
By turnpike and by tavern, farm and forge, 
Men staved the crimson vintage of romance 
And held it up against the light and drank it, 
And with it drank confusion to the wrath 
That menaced England, but eternal honour, 
While blood ran in their veins, to Francis Drake. 
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THE POST OFFICE OF INDIA: 


ITS WORK AND ITS ROMANCE. 


BY SIR ARTHUR FANSHAWE, K.C.LE., C.S.L, C.V.O. 


RATHER more than fifty 
years ago, the Post Office of 
India was constituted an 
Imperial Department, under 
the control of one central 
authority, who is called the 
Director-General of the Post 
Office. Before that time, the 
posts, which were limited to a 
few main lines, were separately 
managed in the different pro- 
vinces under the orders of the 
several local governments; and 
postage, whether in the case 
of letters or of parcels, was 
charged according to the dis- 
tance over which they were 
carried. These charges differed 
from province to province, 
postage stamps were unknown, 
and there was no proper co- 
ordination of the provincial 
posts. As soon, therefore, as 
the Post Office became a single 
Department, 2 uniform rate of 
letter postage for the whole 
country was introduced, and 
postage stamps were brought 
into use. Progress was re- 
tarded for a time by the 
occurrence of the Mutiny, and 
1860 may be taken as the 
date from which the regular 
development of the postal 
system began. 

Of recent years, with the 
spread of education and the 
advance in the material pros- 
perity of the country, that 
development has been of a re- 
markable character. In 1890 
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the gross revenue of the Post 
Office was less than 1 million 
sterling, and such rapid strides 
have been taken since that 
year, that the revenue has in- 
creased by considerably more 
than 10 million rupees, and 
now stands at nearly 1? mil- 
lion sterling. Before that date 
the Post Office had hardly ever 
paid its way, but during the 
last ten years a net surplus has 
constantly been shown on the 
transactions of the year. It 
has been the good fortune, how- 
ever, of the Post Office that 
it has never come to be re- 
garded as a revenue-producing 
Department, and of late it has 
been laid down by the Govern- 
ment of India that a postal 
surplus may properly be spent 
on postalimprovements. There 
have been times, of course, and 
that at no very distant date, 
when postal reforms have had 
to wait for a more convenient 
season, but of recent years the 
Post Office has been given full 
advantage of the prosperous 
condition of the finances of 
India, and has been enabled to 
complete various reforms that 
had already been introduced, 
and to take still further steps 
forward along the path of 
progress. 

It has always been recog- 
nised that the general condi- 
tions of life in India made it 
imperative that a cheap rate of 
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letter postage should be pro- 
vided for the mass of the 
people; and this rate was 
fixed as early as 1854 at half 
an anna, which was then less 
than a penny, and at the pres- 
ent time is the exact equiva- 
lent of a halfpenny. The 
weight carried for the half- 
anna rate has been a small 
one, only slightly in excess of 
a quarter of an ounce, but 
within this limit a good deal 
could be written in the differ- 
ent vernacular languages of the 
country, on the light thin paper 
which was commonly used. 
The weight, however, was 
raised two years ago, and has 
been again raised with effect 
from the first day of October 
of the present year, so that the 
half-anna, or halfpenny, post- 
age now covers a weight of 
rather more than half an 
ounce. From the same date 
the weight to be carried for the 
anna, or penny, postage has 
been raised to ten tolas, which 
is in excess of four ounces, and 
a similar additional weight is 
covered by each succeeding 
anna in the ascending scale of 
letter postage. 

On the Indian postcard the 
postage has from the first been 
a@ quarter of an anna or 4 
farthing, and of late years 
every possible concession in 
respect of postcards of private 
manufacture has been granted 
to the public. The dimensions 
of these cards have been in- 
creased to the highest limit 
allowed by the Postal Union 
rules, and both printed matter 
and written communications 
are permitted on the face of 
these postcards. As regards 
parcel postage, substantial re- 
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ductions were made some 
years ago, which left the rate 
two annas, or twopence, for 
every pound up to a limit of 
eleven pounds, with the ex- 
ception of the initial rate, 
which was four annas for the 
first pound. That exception, 
however, has now been re- 
moved, and from the Ist of 
October the scale has become 
a uniform scale of two annas 
@ pound up to the limit of 
eleven pounds. It may be 
added that the newspaper 
postage is half an anna for 
four ounces, while for light 
newspapers, not exceeding a 
weight rather in excess of two 
ounces, a special rate of a 
quarter of an anna, or a 
farthing, has been provided. 
In further support of what 
has been said, as to the re- 
markable development of postal 
business in recent years, a few 
figures must be given. Dur- 
ing the last ten years up to 
the end of March 1906, the 
total number of post offices in- 
creased from 11,061 to 16,775, 
and the total length of mail 
lines from 122,282 to 151,871 
miles. The latter figures 
include a railway mileage of 
27,683 miles, representing an 
increase during the ten years 
of nearly 9000 miles of railway, 
and improved postal services 
are not the least of the benefits 
which the rapid extension of 


the railway system is con- 
stantly conferring on the 
country. During the same 


period the number of postal 
articles of all kinds carried 
annually by post—that is, of 
letters, postcards, packets, and 
parcels — is estimated to have 
risen by nearly 320 millions, 
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the most noticeable feature of 
this wonderful growth being 
an extraordinary advance in 
the popularity of postcards, 
and particularly of postcards 
of private manufacture. Dur- 
ing the same period, again, the 
number of money orders issued 
ina year has grown from ten 
millions to nearly twenty 
millions, while the number of 
articles posted under the cash- 
on-delivery system has more 
than trebled, the figures for the 
year 1905-6 being 5,750,000, 
as compared with 1,850,000 
ten years previously. And 
finally, the active accounts on 
the books of the Post Office 
Savings Bank have grown 
from 654,000, in round num- 
bers, to 1,116,000, with a 
balance at their credit of 
more than nine millions 
sterling. 

But quite apart from figures 
and statistics, there is much 
that may well appeal to the 
imagination in the story of the 
administration of posts in a 
country like India. The opera- 
tions of the Post Office extend 
to Burma, as well as to the 
whole continent of India, and 
the Department stretches out a 
hand to the Persian Gulf, and 
across the Indian Ocean to 
Aden. In the modern India 
of the steamer and railway it 
might be thought that the con- 
veyance and delivery of the 
mails would be a commonplace 
and easy task. But the posts 
have to be carried far afield 
from the main routes, across 
the wild tracts and rough places 
of the country, and up to the 
distant limits of the empire; 
and in the actual work which 
- is demanded of the Post Office 
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over this vast area, many 
physical difficulties must be 
overcome, many dangers en- 
countered, and a_ constant 
struggle maintained with the 
forces of nature. Storm-swept 
Himalayan passes have to be 
crossed, arid desérts have to be 
traversed in the heart of the 
continent, and neither the low- 
lying swamp nor the stony up- 
land waste, nor the dense forest, 
nor the ooze of the tidal creek, 
“neither sea nor good dry land,” 
can be permitted to impede the 
passage of the mails. Then as 
to the dangers to be met,—the 
wild tribesman is a menace on 
many a frontier mail line ; high- 
waymen and dacoits are found 
in every province; the river 
pirate has not yet wholly dis- 
appeared ; and the man-eating 
tiger still claims his victims 
from the ranks of the mail- 
carriers. 

And each succeeding mon- 
soon brings with it special 
difficulties, always new though 
always thesame. Mighty rivers 
overflow their banks, submerg- 
ing wide tracts of country, 
which thenceforward can be 
reached only by water; rail- 
ways are breached, hill roads 
are washed away, and in every 
province the mail-carriers off 
the main routes are called upon 
to cope with flood and torrent. 
These, it may be said, return 
in their appointed season, but 
for the coming of the earth- 
quake there is no certain hour. 
None the less must its terrors 
be reckoned with, when the 
desolation of Shillong and the 
death-roll of the tragic valleys 
of Kangra and Kulu are still 
fresh in men’s memories; and 
it is in the dark days of anxiety, 
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following on these convulsions 
of nature, that mail communi- 
cations acquire a tenfold im- 
portance, and every nerve must 
be strained to ensure that they 
shall be maintained at all 
hazards. 

But if the earthquake and 
tidal wave come but seldom, 
the annals of the Post Office, 
year by year, have to tell of 
attacks by robbers and wild 
beasts, of losses from fire 
and storm, and of death and 
disaster from avalanche and 
flood. 

Moreover, no Department of 
Government can furnish more 
striking examples of the dram- 
atic contrasts which mark the 
meeting of East and West; 
and just because the work of 
the Post Office touches the life 
of the country so closely, postal 
officials are brought into con- 
tact with curious beliefs and 
customs, and have cognisance 
of strange forms of crime, and 
still stranger adaptations of 
old needs to new surroundings. 
Until recently the catamaran, 
or surf-boat, the same to-day 
in its simple structure as it 
was five hundred years ago, 
maintained a postal link be- 
tween Point Calimere at the 
south of the peninsula and the 
northern part of Ceylon; and 
now the motor-car, the latest 
child of Western civilisation, is 
whirling the mails up the steep 
hillside to Mahableshwar, the 
summer seat of the Bombay 
Government. It was not so 
long ago that an old woman 
was found in a frontier dis- 
trict village worshipping with 
folded hands in front of the 
familiar red letter-box, to her 
the embodiment of the dimly 
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apprehended power by which 
her letter was transported to 
her son in distant Singapore; 
while on the other side of the 
shield we have the modern 
Hindu, eager to escape the 
expenses of a pilgrimage to 
Benares, discovering in the 
pareel post a convenient and 
economical way of forwarding 
the paternal ashes to be 
delivered into the bosom of 
the sacred Ganges, and quite 
content to leave the whole 
matter in the hands of the 
Post Office, if only an under- 
taking be given that this novel 
delivery shall be made by 
Brahman postmen. 

A few years back Mr Wana- 
maker, the well-known Post- 
master-General of the United 
States of America, who, during 
his term of office, did so much 
for the development of posts in 
that country, was travelling 
in India, and came to see me 
in Calcutta. Shortly before 
his visit, there had been pub- 
lished a review, which I had 
written for the Government of 
India, of ten years’ work of 
the Indian Post Office, and he 
asked for, and was given, a 
copy of this report. Then, as 
he left the room, with the blue 
book under his arm, he turned 
back to say: “Sir, I shall read 
this book as if it were a 
novel.” His intention, I think, 
was to express the keen in- 
terest which he still took in 
all postal progress; but in 
simple truth it may be said 
that some of the chapters in 
the history of postal growth 
in India read like the pages 
of a romance. 

The primary duty of the 
Post Office in every country is 
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to deliver letters, and if this 
duty is to be discharged effici- 
ently, it is essential that the 
letters should bear clear and 
complete addresses. To Eng- 
lish ideas that will not seem 
to be a matter of much com- 
plexity, but in India the subject 
has been surrounded with not 
a few difficulties. The first of 
these lay in the lengthy and 
ceremonious forms of address 
which fifty years ago were 
demanded by the custom of 
the country. To the Oriental 
mind the outside of a letter 
was the appropriate place for 
sending salutations and greet- 
ings, and for expressing pious 
hopes for the welfare and long 
life of the person addressed. 
And this person could not be 
named without the addition of 
some title of respect or honour, 
or some high-flown phrase of 
flattery. Nor was the lan- 
guage of compliment and hy- 
perbole limited to the case of 
men of rank and distinction. 
Terms like “ Most worshipful ” 
were freely bandied about on 
the outside of envelopes be- 
tween people of ordinary degree, 
and even servants could not be 
addressed without being called, 
in Persian phrase, “the blessed 
light of the eyes,” or “the only 
sun of the existence,” of their 
correspondents. In addition 
to this, it was usual to preface 
every Mahommedan address 
with an invocation of divine 
assistance, such as “By the 
favour of God,” or “If the 
Almighty pleases,” while in 
some parts of the country, 
Hindu addresses always began 
with a formal phrase of good 
omen, in order to avert the 
evil eye; and it was not un- 
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common to finish up vernacular 
addresses of all kinds with a 
few lines giving an assurance 
as to the person by whom the 
letter was sent, and a foretaste 
of its contents. As the result 
of this, the unfortunate postal 
officials were forced to work 
their way through a tangle of 
phrases and unnecessary details 
before they could arrive at the 
information that was essential 
for the delivery of the letter; 
and the amount of time and 
trouble involved was found to 
be intolerable, when correspond- 
ence began to develop with the 
introduction of uniform and 
cheap rates of postage. 

In illustration of this, I give a 
few specimens of the addresses 
which were in common use in 
India in the middle of last 
century. These specimens, in 
every case, are faithful trans- 
lations of the actual addresses 
on letters taken at random 
from the Calcutta Dead Letter 
Office, for the purposes of a 
Postal Commission which pre- 
sented its report in 1851. The 
following address is that of a 
letter despatched by a Mahom- 
medan pleader to his nephew, 
and is a good example of the 
length to which the writing on 
an envelope could run. It will 
be noticed that the young man 
“of virtuous manners,” to whom 
the letter is addressed, is given 
some very plain instructions 
on the outside as to what 
was required of him when he 
received it :— 


“Tf the Almighty pleases, let this 
envelope, having arrived at the city 
of Calcutta in the neighbourhood of 
Kulutollah, at the counting-house of 
Sirajudin and Alladad Khan, mer- 
chants, be offered to, and read by the 
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happy light of my eyes, of virtuous 
manners and beloved of the heart, 
Mian Sheikh Inayat Ali, may his life 
be long ! 

“Written on the tenth of the 
blessed Ramzan in the year 1266 of 
the Hegira of our Prophet, and de- 
spatched as bearing. 

“Having, without loss of time, 
paid the postage and received the 
letter, you will read it, and having 
abstained from food or drink, con- 
sidering it forbidden to you, you 
will convey yourself to Jaunpore, 
and you will know this to be a 
strict injunction.” 


The next is the address on a 
letter sent by a Mahommedan 
woman from Upper India to 
her son, a table servant, in 
Calcutta :— 


“Tf the Almighty pleases, may this 
bearing letter, having arrived in Cal- 
cutta, in the bazaar of Collingah, at 
the house of Sheikh Supan, the seller 
of hookahs, from there be presented 
to, and read by the blessed light of 
my eyes, and the joy of my life, 
Ghunsa, khansama, the son of Imam 
Khan, hookah-bardar, may his life 
be long ! 

“A letter of blessing from his 
mother through the medium of 
Sheikh Zulfikar Ali, 22 July 1850 
of the Christian Era.” 


Three other addresses are 
given below, all of which have 
been taken from letters posted 
by Hindus to Hindus. In these 
cases, only the description of 
the person addressed is quoted, 
the details as to the place of 
delivery being omitted. Per- 
haps it should be added that 
the second of these addresses is 
not to an Indian prince, but to 
a clerk in a business house in 
Calcutta :— 


“To the sacred feet of the most 
worshipful, the most respected 
brother, Guru Pershad Singh.” 


“To his highness, the respected 
brother, beneficent lord of us the 
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poor, my benefactor, Munshi Manik 
Chand.” 


“To the blessed feet of the most 
worshipful younger uncle, Kashinath 
Banerji.” 


As letter-writing became a 
more familiar and everyday 
matter, owing to cheap post- 
age, these lengthy and ex- 
travagant addresses fell out of 
general use; and later came 
the rule of the Post Office that 
nothing but the actual address 
could be allowed on the face of 
a postcard, and this had the 
effect of finally sweeping away 
the superfluous phrases with 
which the old addresses had 
been garnished. Some con- 
cession, however, was made in 
practice in favour of a few 
phrases, which were thought to 
have fairly established a claim 
from long use to be accepted 
as part of the actual address; 
and it may be mentioned that 
in the Bombay Presidency it 
was usual at one time to mark 
letters or postcards conveying 
the news of a death with the 
words, “Read this with your 
clothes off.” 

But it must not be supposed 
that complimentary titles and 
flattering epithets have gone 
out of vogue in India because 
they no longer figure on the 
outside of envelopes. Every 
English official has had a large 
experience of honorific nomen- 
clature, though many of the 
titles by which he has been 
styled are, of course, conven- 
tional, except perhaps in the 
English garb which they some- 
times assume. Still, the native 
of India can be a deft coiner 
of new titles even in English, 
as the following instance from 
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a petition addressed to myself 
will show. The petition came 
from the inhabitants of a small 
village in Bengal, who claimed 
the privilege of being given a 
post office of their own. It 
set forth in excellent English 
the grounds of the claim, ex- 
pressed regret that their case 
had not received a sympathetic 
hearing from the local author- 
ities, and concluded as follows: 
“And now, Father of postal 
millions, we appeal to you, in 
the full hope that in the days 
of your beneficent rule, the just 
claims even of the humblest 
will not be overlooked.” It 
has always seemed to me that 
“Father of postal millions” as 
a title for the head of the 
Post Office, was a supremely 
happy effort in the art of 
complimentary phrase-making. 
It satisfies the natural instinct 
of the Hindu to call an official 
his father and mother; it has 
a subtle suggestion of the 
magnitude of the office of the 
person addressed, and it makes 
@ full-sounding title, which, it 
might well be hoped, would 
please his ear and carry with 
it a sense that he had been 
rite invocatus. 

Another difficulty, which still 
remains a difficulty, has its root 
in the vagueness, the lack of 
precision, the habit of dwell- 
ing in generalities, which are 
characteristic of life in the 
East. What the Post Office 
requires for the delivery of a 
letter, is a definite local habi- 
tation as well as a name, 
and it is this definite local 
habitation which so often is 
wanting. An Indian town is 
usually divided into quarters, 
or into bazaars bearing differ- 
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ent names; but the houses in 
these quarters or bazaars are 
not numbered, and this makes 
an initial difficulty where 
any letters except those for 
old-established residents are 
concerned. In many cases, 
however, the actual informa- 
tion vouchsafed in the address 
on the letter is much less 
definite than the name of a 
bazaar, and the whereabouts 
of the person addressed is 
often indicated only in the 
most general way, in rela- 
tion to some public building or 
natural object. “In the direc- 
tion of the Jumma Mosque,” 
or, “In the neighbourhood of 
Hanuman’s tank,” would still 
be considered quite a sufficient 
guide for the delivery postman. 
The same simple confidence in 
the powers of the Post Office 
is particularly exemplified in 
the case of letters for river 
delivery. A large traffic is 
carried on by native craft on 
the rivers, the back-waters, and 
broads of Burma, Assam, and 
Eastern Bengal, and as the 
houses in towns have no num- 
bers, so the boats, as a rule, 
possess no names of their 
own. The address, therefore, 
frequently contains nothing 
but a purely general direction 
to deliver the letter on board 
a boat carrying wood or laden 
with salt, though there may 
be fifty boats carrying wood 
on the particular creek or at 
the particular wharf named. 
Even more difficulty has been 
found in dealing with letters 
for pilgrims, which constitute 
a special class by themselves. 
Thousands of worshippers, in- 
cluding the humblest peasants, 
still flock to the places of 
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sacred resort, and few of them, 
on arriving at their destina- 
tion, put up at any known 
hostel or house. Letters, there- 
fore, intended for them are 
usually addressed to the priest 
of the shrine at which they 
are expected to worship, or 
not uncommonly to the shrine 
itself; and at a city like Ben- 
ares, the delivery of letters and 
the payment of money orders 
for pilgrims, taxes to the ut- 
most the local knowledge, the 
patience, and resource of a 
special postal staff. An address 
such as “ By the temple gate, the 
holy Goddess Parvati,” seems 
to belong to an older time, and 
the same may be said of a 
letter addressed to a mariner 
as “Master of a craft, laden 
with hides” on some Bengal 
backwater. There is, indeed, 
an almost Homeric simplicity 
and spaciousness about such 
addresses, but those are not 
qualities that appeal to the 
over-spent postman vainly en- 
deavouring to find the real 
person for whom the letter 
was intended. 

As regards letters for de- 
livery in villages, the difficulty 
has been of a different nature. 
Many of these letters, no doubt, 
bear ill-written and insufficient 
addresses, but the men of any 
given village, who may be earn- 
ing their livelihood away from 
their homes, are well acquainted, 
as a rule, with the full descrip- 
tion that is necessary for the 
identification of the village. 
The addresses on letters sent 
by them usually err on the 
side of giving too much detail, 
including not only the name 
of the district and of the sub- 
division of the district, but 
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also the name of the nearest 
police station, and in the mul- 
titude of names there is apt 
to be confusion. It has been 
the character and appearance 
of the letter itself, as well as 
the address, that has caused 
so much trouble. The old- 
fashioned letter, which has not 
yet entirely disappeared, con- 
sisted of a piece of paper tightly 
folded up into a roll or wedge 
about the size of two fingers, 
and fastened with some co- 
hesive substance, so that the 
outside of the paper served for 
the address. No postage stamp 
was affixed, and the roughly 
written address sprawled over 
its back and front indiscrimin- 
ately, leaving no room for post- 
marks. It was mainly with a 
view to get rid of these trouble- 
some letters, that the small 
half-anna embossed envelope 
has always been sold to the 
public, free of any stationery 
charge, for half an anna; and 
this envelope has come to be 
used, together with the still 
cheaper postcard, almost uni- 
versally by the poorer classes. 
On the envelope and the post- 
card a suitable space is provided 
for the address, and the proper 
way of writing an address so 
that the district or province 
may stand out clear at the 
bottom is now generally under- 
stood. These are the important 
points for the postal sorter to 
know, and his trained eye lights 
at once on the destination as 
shown at the bottom of the 
address. Two of the causes 
which have helped to bring 
about this general improvement 
may be mentioned. In various 
provinces the proper way of 
addressing letters is taught in 
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the primary schools, and the 
professional letter-writers have 
become allies of the Post Office 
in the struggle to secure clear 
and correct addresses, In most 
towns or places of importance, 
they are allowed to occupy 
a place in the veranda or the 
precincts of the post offices, on 
the condition that they charge 
certain small fees only, and care 
is always taken to see that they 
fully understand how letters 
should be addressed and money- 
order applications filled in. 

The mail-runner still plays 
a large part in spreading the 
network of posts over the face 
of the country, though, at the 
present day, he takes up his 
wallet only when the railway, 
the river steamer, and the mail- 
cart have done their work. 
He is usually recruited from 
the labouring or peasant 
classes, but in the wilder 
regions the hill and forest 
tribes have been enlisted in the 
service of the post. In the 
Central Provinces, the mail- 
wallet is borne by the Gond 
over the forest roads of the 
Satpura highlands; alike in 
Rajputana, in Central India, 
and in the northern dis- 
tricts of Bombay, the Bhil 
has long been a trusty servant 
of the Department; in Burma 
the Shan now carries the post 
across his own wild hills; and 
in Assam the Naga has ex- 
changed his tufted spear for 
the peaceful staff of the runner. 
This staff, which is sometimes 
carried in the hand, and some- 
times used over the shoulder 
to help to support the weight 
of the mail-wallet, has a small 
spear-head of its own, below 
which is fastened a cluster of 
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tiny, rough, metal bells. The 
sound of these bells is familiar 
to every one who has lived in 
India, and serves to scare away 
wild animals when the runner 
is passing along lonely roads. 
The wallet is fastened, knap- 
sack fashion, on the back, being 
usually secured by the runner’s 
cloth, passing under the left 
arm and over the right shoulder 
and knotted on the chest. In 
Western and Southern India, 
however, the mail-bag is some- 
times balanced on the runner’s 
flat turban, so that in the moist 
heat he is able to run with his 
body bare to the waist. 

Fifty or sixty years ago, 
even on many of the most 
important routes, the mails 
were carried entirely by foot- 
runners. This was the case 
particularly in Madras, where 
the condition of the roads did 
not permit the employment of 
horse conveyances. Alike on 
the through mail line from 
Madras to Calcutta, which 
covered a distance of 655 miles 
within the limits of that Presi- 
dency, and on the through 
lines to Agra and Bombay, 
each of which was 759 miles 
within the same limits, no 
agency except that of the foot- 
runner was used. By degrees, 
however, on the main routes 
the runner gave place to the 
mail-cart, and the mail-cart 
in turn has been displaced by 
therailway. Notwithstanding 
this, out of the total mileage 
of 151,871 miles travelled by 
the post at the present time, 
runners and boats are respon- 
sible for nearly 95,000 miles. 
That boat lines should be 
classified with runners’ lines, 
is due to the fact that in 
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various parts of India, and 
especially in Eastern Bengal, 
the roads become waterways 
with the arrival of the monsoon, 
and the runners are turned 
into boatmen. In any case, 
however, the total length of 
the boat lines, which do not, of 
course, include river steamers, 
is comparatively small. These 
95,000 miles are chiefly made 
up of the numerous short lines 
which link the thousands of 
small offices all over the country 
with the main system of posts. 
There are still, however, not 
a few lines of considerable 
length, extending, in some 
cases, to 200 miles, over which 
the post is carried by a succes- 
sion of runners. Each of these 
men travels a distance of about 
five miles, and huts are pro- 
vided for them at the different 
stages along the line. 

The mail-runner has still 
many difficulties and dangers 
to contend with in the interior 
of districts, and when travel- 
ling through the wilder tracts 
of the country and along 
frontier lines. His way takes 
him where the jungle is thick- 
est, where the rocky road is 
roughest, where the sand is 
heaviest, and where the mud 
of the black cotton soil is 
deepest beneath the monsoon 
rain. At the same season, 
hundreds of unbridged streams 
and water-courses add their 
obstacles, and no year goes by 
without some life being lost 
from the sudden rush of the 
hill torrent, or when the 
runner fails to stem the 
rising flood at the custom- 
ary crossing of the river. 
Yet other difficulties have to 
be confronted where the mail 
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route to Chitral leads over 
lofty Himalayan passes. The 
mails are carried by men from 
the mountain villages, and week 
by week during the winter and 
spring the small band of mail- 
carriers are the only living 
creatures to be seen on the 
waste of snow. But despite 
their hardihood and training, 
and despite every precaution 
that can be taken, the signs 
of the weather cannot always 
be read correctly, and hardly 
ever does the spring come 
round without one of these 
small bands being overwhelmed 
by the fatal avalanche. 

Of the dangers from wild 
beasts the most dreaded is the 
attack of the man-eating tiger, 
and during the last decade only 
once have the annals of the year 
recorded that no mail-runner 
had fallen a prey to its raven- 
ing. Of other dangers many 
incidents might be recounted. 
On one occasion, a mail-runner 
in Assam, when making a short 
cut through the forest, came 
upon a herd of wild elephants 
in a glade, and only saved him- 
self by instant flight. As he 
fled, he saw the mail-wallet, 
which he was forced to discard, 
being tossed about contempt- 
uously, but when it was re- 
covered later, the contents were 
found to have received no 
serious damage. On another 
occasion, a mail-runner in Cen- 
tral India was chased by a 
rogue elephant, but managed 
to climb into a tree just in front 
of the enraged animal. The 
elephant stood up on his hind 
legs against the tree, and with 
his trunk reached for the man 
as he clung batlike to the top- 
most branches, but could not 
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quite touch him. He escaped, 
as the man himself described 
it, by a finger’s breadth. Twice 
within the last few years mail- 
runners have been mauled by 
bears, in one instance on the 
Himalayan road to Ladakh, 
and in the other in a Mysore 
forest. Three years ago another 
of these men had a desperate 
encounter with a wolf, which 
he succeeded in killing with 
the help of his runner’s spear ; 
and in the very last annual re- 
port on the work of the Indian 
Post Office, an account is given 
of a mail-runner being seized 
and nearly carried away by 
a crocodile, while he was 
fording a stream on _ the 
forest road which runs into 
Burma from Chittagong. He 
was rescued by some villagers 
who had been attracted by his 
cries, but died afterwards from 
the injuries which he had re- 
ceived. It has already been 
mentioned that in the wilder 
tracts the hill and forest tribes 
are employed to carry the mails. 
These men bring to the dis- 
charge of their duty their 
knowledge of the jungle and 
their courage in the presence 
of wild animals, but they have 
their own superstitious fears, to 
combat. The Gond runner, 
who will face the leopard armed 
only with the light axe which 
he carries in his waistcloth, will 
travel miles out of his way to 
avoid the hill corner where the 
demon has been heard to wail, 
and the ford is closed for the 
passage of the mails where the 
haunted tree on the bank has 
been seen to shiver in the 


early morning light, when no 
breath of wind was stirring 
in the heavens. 
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Of other dangers those from 
highway robberies are the 
most frequent. These robberies, 
where the mail-runner is con- 
cerned, do not always have the 
significance which usually at- 
taches to highway robberies of 
the mail, though the danger 
may be none the less real 
to him. Nearly 20,000 of 
these men are occupied in 
carrying the post over the 
country in all directions, and 
it can be readily understood, 
therefore, that at one point or 
another they are constantly in 
the way of harm. And the harm 
comes sometimes from bands of 
starving men, when there is 
famine in the land; sometimes 
from bands of disorderly men, 
when the peace of a district is 
disturbed ; but more commonly 
from individual acts of greed 
and savagery on the part of 
men who hope to find some 
sum of money in the mail-bag. 
The regular highwayman, or 
outlaw, will stop the mail- 
cart where there is promise 
of a larger booty, but seldom 
molests the mail-runner, who, 
however, is not so fortunate in 
escaping the notice of dacoits, 
or armed gangs of robbers, 
when they are moving about 
a district. On various lines 
along the North-west Frontier 
the mail-carrier, no longer a 
runner, travels at a foot’s pace 
with an armed escort. The 
very protection, however, has 
proved an additional danger, 
because the rifles of the escort 
excite far stronger cupidity in 
the breasts of the Waziris or 
other frontier tribes than the 
mails themselves, and have 
been the cause of several fierce 
onslaughts on the party carry- 
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ing the mails. Only last year, 
in a determined attack on such 
a party in the Dir territory, all 
the men of the escort were shot, 
while the runner, who was un- 
harmed, was allowed to escape 
with the mails. 

In these cases, if at times 
protection has failed of its 
purpose, that has been no fault 
of the brave men employed to 
protect the mails. There have 
been other cases, however, in 
which, with that irony of con- 
tradiction never far to seek in 
the East, the persons who most 
of all were bound to provide 
for the safety of the mails have 
been the very persons engaged 
in having them stopped and 
plundered, with an absolute in- 
difference to the fate of the 
mail-runners. In a case that 
occurred in Southern India, in 
which the mail-runner was 
attacked by men armed with 
bludgeons and left senseless on 
the roadside, it was discovered 
that the robbery had been 
deliberately planned by a 
native police official, solely and 
simply for the purpose of tak- 
ing out of the mails an un- 
favourable report upon himself 
which had been posted by his 
superior officer. In another 
case the mail-runner was 
murdered by Burman bravos 
within a mile of the post office 
from which he had started, 
and the inquiry proved beyond 
doubt that the bravos had 
been hired by the postmaster 
himself, who had made up his 
mind that the occurrence of a 
mail robbery was necessary, as 
the best way of accounting for 
the disappearance of a sum of 
money which he himself had 
embezzled. 
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But when the full tale of 
difficulty and danger has been 
told, the truth remains that 
the mail-runner is the most 
fortunate of men in escaping 
the perils which lie around his 
path. Where one man falls a 
victim, a thousand go scot- 
free, and the runner’s im- 
munity is proverbial on the 
country -side, where, in the 
popular belief, to carry the 
mails is to be invested with a 
portion of the supreme good- 
luck which is the special attri- 
bute of the British Raj. 
There is no figure round which 
romance more gathers than 
that of the solitary mail- 
runner. Beneath the open 
sky, by mountain, forest, and 
plain, he knows all seasons of 
the year, and to him 


‘*The night in her silence, 
The stars in their calm,” 


are no less familiar than the 
fierce heat of the day. For 
night and day, to the rhythmic 
clink of his bells, his untiring 
feet press on; they are throb- 
bing down the long, sandy 
road; they are splashing 
through the ford; they are 
echoing on the hillside. He 
carries no fiery cross, this 
midnight messenger, but his 
peaceful burden brooks no 
delay, and must be borne ever 
onward to its goal without 
stop or hindrance, as each new 
bearer takes up his appointed 
course. In many a town and 
village they are waiting for 
the messages he brings, to be 
read with the morning light. 
From the mail-runner to the 
postman, from the man who 
carries the mails to the man 
who delivers them, is a natural 
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transition. The postmen and 
village postmen of India con- 
stitute a large and valuable 
body of public servants, nearly 
24,000 in number, drawn from 
many different races, and 
speaking and reading many 
different languages. In Burma, 
however, there are few Bur- 
mans in the ranks of the de- 
livery staff, as the pleasure- 
loving people of the silken 
East have no taste for the 
long hours of duty and the 
hard work inseparable from 
the task of delivering mails. 
In the Madras Presidency, 
where a knowledge of English 
is more generally diffused than 
elsewhere, many of the post- 
men speak and read English, 
but in the other parts of India 
this knowledge is still com- 
paratively rare. Even in Cal- 
cutta the men who deliver 
letters to the European resi- 
dents are frequently unable 
to read English, mainly owing 
to the fact that the postmen 
employed in that city have to 
be recruited, as a body, from 
the sturdy peasant class of 
Behar, and these men — as 
trustworthy as they are sturdy 
—do not readily acquire a 
knowledge of English. They 
have, however, their own way 
of marking letters for the pur- 
poses of delivery, and as a 
rule perform their work with 
wonderful correctness. A well- 
known judge of the Calcutta 
High Court, Sir John Stevens, 
who has now retired, was much 
amused by finding that the 
words “old Stevens Sahib” 
were constantly written in the 
vernacular on the back of his 
letters, and at once realised 
that this was the hall-mark 
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of his identification, to distin- 
guish him from a younger 
colleague, Mr Justice Stephen, 
the two names not unnaturally 
having the same sound to the 
postman’s ear. It may be 
added that in a village of 
Northern India, letters are 
distributed by a postwoman, 
who has the double distinction 
of being the only woman among 
the 24,000 members of the gen- 
eral delivery staff, and of being 
entirely illiterate. But though 
she can neither read nor write, 
she has now for many years 
delivered letters to the entire 
satisfaction of the villagers, 
with whom she has become 
an accepted and popular in- 
stitution. 

The duties of postmen and 
village postmen in India are 
more exacting and onerous 
than those of postmen in many 
other countries, because in 
addition to the ordinary work 
of delivery, they are entrusted 
with the duty of paying money 
orders at the houses of the 
persons for whom they are 
intended, and are required also 
to realise, and bring back to 
the post office, the value of 
such articles as may be made 
over to them to deliver, under 
the cash-on-delivery system. 
This special duty is one of great 
responsibility, not only as re- 
gards the sums of money which 
the men have to carry on their 
beats, but also in respect of 
the identification of the right 
persons for payment in the case 
of money orders. At the present 
time nearly twenty millions of 
these orders are paid yearly, 
though the whole of these are 
not sent out for payment, and 
postmen and village postmen 
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alike have discharged the re- 
sponsibility placed upon them 
with the utmost intelligence, 
integrity, and faithfulness. 
Moreover, in the matter of 
climate, they are at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with 
their fellow-workers in many 
other countries. Everywhere, 
of course, postmen are called 
upon to undergo much expos- 
ure to weather, but the intense 
heat of the hot season, and the 
persistent tropical downpour 
of the monsoon in India, con- 
stitute more severe conditions 
for out-door work, even in the 
case of natives of the country, 
than the constant changes of 
weather in more temperate 
climates. And it should not 
be forgotten that postmen are 
required, not only to be out 
in all weathers, but also to 
go everywhere, and this in a 
country like India, where fever, 
cholera, and, above all, plague 
are rife, may often involve 
special trial and hardship. 
And it is their peculiar 
honour that, in confronting 
plague, they have held the 
place of danger among postal 
servants, and in that place 
have shown a tenacity and 
steadfast courage deserving of 
all praise. For them the course 
of daily duty has meant facing 
danger from house to house 
and tenement to tenement, in 
the stifling bazaar and noisome 
by-lane of the plague-stricken 
city ; it has meant the patient, 
repeated visit to villages fast 
becoming solitudes beneath the 
ravages of pestilence, where the 
hands which should have been 
stretched out to take the money 
that had been brought in vain 
were stiff in death, and the 
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eyes which should have read 
the letters that could not be 
delivered had closed for ever. 
Their own ranks, moreover, 
have paid a full toll to the 
black death, and their own 
task, in face of difficulty and 
trial, has too often been doubled, 
because when a province, like 
the Punjab at the present time, 
is in the grip of plague, it is 
impossible to provide all the 
relief so urgently demanded on 
every side. In a small, undis- 
tinguished place in that prov- 
ince, the whole delivery staff 
of three postmen fell victims to 
this epidemic: first, two of the 
men succumbed, and the third 
at once added their duties to 
his own, which, but for the 
dwindling work of the office, 
would have been beyond his 
powers; then he, too, suc- 
cumbed, and, without a word, 
the packer of the office took 
his place— 


‘* Each stepping where his comrade 
stood, 
The instant that he fell.” 


That is a simple story of devo- 
tion to duty on the part of 
some humble servants of the 
Government of India, but the 
spirit which actuated their con- 
duct is one that every Eng- 
lishman can respect, though, 
perhaps, it can be fully appre- 
ciated only by those who have 
seen the gloom and _ horror 
that follow in the wake of 
plague. 

Of the many strange things 
connected with the delivery of 
letters in India, not the least 
strange is the fact that in 
Bombay the Marwari traders, 
the most usurious of money- 
lenders, and the most close- 
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fisted of men, persist in keeping 
up, at their own expense, a 
small staff of private postmen. 
These men, who are provided, 
of course, with the proper au- 
thority, attend the post office 
to receive the letters for their 
employers, which they then take 
away and distribute. They go 
round also, at certain hours, to 
the shops and business houses of 
these employers tocollect letters 
for posting. The practice is one 
of very old standing, and in this 
matter the conservatism of the 
Marwaris has proved stronger 
than their instinctive aversion 
to incurring any expense that 
can possibly be avoided. They 
are, however, inordinately jeal- 
ous of the secrecy of their busi- 
ness correspondence, and this 
jealousy was probably at the 
root of their original desire 
to have their correspondence 
carried between the post office 
and their houses only by their 
own paid and trusted agents. 
A curious sidelight is thrown 
on this by some recent experi- 
ences in Calcutta, where several 
postmen were found to have 
been systematically bribed by 
some Marwari traders of that 
city to bring to them the 
letters of their trade rivals 
before they were delivered, and 
it is believed that these letters 
were opened and reclosed with 
such consummate skill that the 
opening was never suspected. 
As a further instance of the 
temptation to which postmen 
may be subjected, it may be 
said that from time to time 
complaints have been received 
from various places that trade 
samples were being wilfully 
misdelivered to persons who 
were interested in ascertaining 
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what business their competitors 
were doing. 

In another way the custom 
of the country operates as a 
temptation to postmen to make 
small gains. The giving and 
taking of dasturi, or small 
customary dues, is so ingrained 
in the life of the people that 
bankers and merchants will 
frequently give a small present 
to the postmen who pay money 
orders; and the evil of this is, 
that the postmen may be led 
to expect, or even to ask for, 
similar presents from others. 

There is no reason, however, 
to believe that there is any 
general practice of this kind, 
as the matter receives close 
attention, and it is universally 
known that the payment of 
money orders by postmen is a 
free service. 

It may be added that a 
curious practice on the part 
of these Marwari traders in 
Bombay was lately brought 
to light. It appeared that 
they were in the habit of 
posting, from time to time, 
unusually heavy letter packets, 
on which no postage was pre- 
paid, to various addresses in 
Rajputana. Some of these 
packets were refused, and on 
being opened were found to 
contain nothing but pieces of 
stone; and it was then ascer- 
tained that they had been sent 
to relatives or partners, who 
were away from Bombay on 
holiday visits to their native 
places, as reminders that the 
time had come for their return 
to their business avocations in 
that city. It was apparently 
believed that the annoyance 
caused by having to pay double 
postage on heavy packets of 
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this kind would stimulate their 
sense of duty towards their 
working partners, though ob- 
viously the trick could not be 
played with success a second 
time on the same person. The 
practice seems singularly child- 
ish, but in the East the lesson 
is constantly being taught 
afresh that childish things are 
not necessarily put away when 
manhood is reached. 

The village postman, or rural 
messenger, is the pioneer of the 
Post Office, his field of employ- 
ment being among the outlying 
hamlets, the more remote vil- 
lages, and the backward parts 
of the country, where as yet 
no justification exists for the 
opening of post offices. This 
field of employment is being 
constantly enlarged in prov- 
inces like Assam and Burma, 
and as constantly trenched 
upon in the older provinces by 
the growth of small village 
post offices. For these offices, 
indeed, the village postman 
prepares the ground, as it is 
the progress of his own work 
that makes it clear that the 
time has come for the higher 
stage in postal evolution, which 
is represented by the village 
post office. The total number 
of village postmen shows no 
great tendency to increase, 
whereas the development of 
small village offices has been 
one of the most marked feat- 
ures of recent postal adminis- 
tration. Nearly five thousand 
of these offices have been newly 
opened during the last ten 
years. These offices are usually 
placed in the charge of the 
village schoolmaster, who is 
glad to undertake the light 
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additional duties for a modest 
allowance, and by his position 
in the village is particularly 
well suited to be the post- 
master. The village post office, 
which in many cases is allowed 
to transact money order busi- 
ness, is an exceedingly popular 
institution among the people 
of the rural tracts; and in the 
more advanced provinces per- 
tinacious petitions are fre- 
quently received from villages 
which consider that they have 
as much right as their neigh- 
bours to the benefit of a post 
office of their own. In some 
of these, no doubt, the hand of 
the schoolmaster—not always a 
disinterested advocate—can be 
recognised ; but that they voice 
& genuine desire on the part 
of the inhabitants is beyond 
question. 

In one matter, the verdict 
of the countryside has been 
against the village postmen in 
the past, and the agricultural 
mind, in India as elsewhere, 
is exceedingly tenacious of a 
belief that has once been ac- 
cepted. In India the prepay- 
ment of postage on letters is 
not compulsory, and many mil- 
lions of unpaid letters, as they 
are termed, are still posted, 
chiefly for delivery in the rural 
tracts. This is particularly 
true of letters for delivery in 
the districts of Behar and 
Oudh, from which, owing to 
the pressure of population on 
the soil, thousands of men are 
pouring out every year to seek 
employment or service in other 
parts of the country. These 
men almost invariably in the 
past posted their letters with- 
out stamps, and not uncom- 
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monly do the same thing still, 
in the belief that the letters 
are more certain to arrive at 
their villages if the village 
postman is under the necessity 
of going there in order to re- 
cover the postage. It need not 
be denied that originally there 
may have been some colour 
for this belief, but for many 
years now it has been an in- 
justice to a hard-worked ser- 
vant of the Post Office, and 
signs are not wanting that the 
belief itself has of late been 
dying away. 

At the same time, it may be 
said that even twenty years 
ago the life of the viliage post- 
man was much more leisurely 
than it is at present. His beat 
often extended over a large 
area, and he was allowed to be 
absent from the post office to 
which he was attached, for 
several days, or even a week, 
at a time. Nor was he ham- 
pered by any inconvenient re- 
strictions as to the exact round 
to be followed when he visited 
the villages in his beat, so that 
he was free to come and go 
very much as he pleased; while 
at the villages themselves, as 
he came but seldom, he was 
always received with hospi- 
tality, and was a person of 
some little consequence. This 
simple, easy system has long 
passed away before the more 
strenuous spirit of modern ad- 
ministration. Closer supervi- 
sion became necessary when the 
village postman was entrusted 
with the payment of money 
orders, and he is now required 
to return to the post office 
every evening, or, at most, is 
allowed to remain away for a 
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single night only. The vil- 
lagers, moreover, in many parts 
of the country have grown more 
critical, and are quite ready to 
complain if they think that 
there has been delay or in- 
attention. 

The following incident from 
my own experience will serve 
to illustrate what the old life 
of the village postman was like, 
and also how the change came. 
I was travelling on tour through 
the Kanara jungle, and had 
stopped for the night at a 
traveller’s bungalow close to 
a village, which lay in the heart 
of the forest. When I came 
out the next morning to resume 
my journey, a young native 
rushed up to me, threw a 
bundle of newspapers on the 
ground, and then placing his 
turban at my feet, passionately 
demanded to be released from 
Government service. It ap- 
peared that he was a village 
postman, employed to deliver 
letters over an extensive tract 
along the edge of the forest, 
where the uplands broke down 
in cultivated slopes to the 
plain, and that two days be- 
fore my arrival he had been 
compelled to pass the night in 
a tree with a bear growling at 
its foot. This tract was in- 
habited by Brahman cultiva- 
tors, engaged largely in grow- 
ing cardamoms, who occupied 
separate homesteads at some 
distance from each other. Only 
occasional letters arrived for 
these men, many of whom were 
illiterate, and they were in no 
hurry about their correspond- 
ence. The postman, therefore, 


was able to arrange his visits 
to the different homesteads as 
3G 
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best suited his own convenience. 
His day’s journey was never a 
long one; everywhere he was 
welcome, as he brought news 
from the outer world, and no 
village postman had a more 
idyllic life. Then suddenly civil- 
isation came athwart him in 
the shape of a newspaper. It 
had occurred to some one at 
Poona that this particular 
community of Brahmans re- 
quired a newspaper of its own, 
to which every member was 
expected to subscribe. Accord- 
ingly there began to arrive, and 
each week there continued to 
arrive, a batch of newspapers 
for these Brahman cultivators, 
which made it necessary that 
the postman, when going on his 
round, should visit every one 
of their dwellings, and forced 
him to toil up and down the 
steep slopes from early morn- 
ing till late at night. Nor was 
this all. These distant dwellers 
did not seem to appreciate the 
blessing that had come to them: 
some declared that the copies 
were not intended for them, 
others refused to accept de- 
livery, and there was disagree- 
ment and trouble. Then fol- 
lowed complaints from the 
manager of the paper; the 
postman was called upon for 
explanations, and again for 
more explanations, and the con- 
tent vanished out of his life. 
He did not mind the bear,—to 
a forest-bred man that was no 
out-of-the-way experience,—but 
“the accursed newspaper,” to 
use his own words, “had 
broken his loins.” Immediate 
orders were given for the divi- 
sion of the beat and the ap- 
pointment of a second postman, 
and the man went away re- 
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assured, but evidently nursing 
an undying resentment against 
newspapers. 

Nothing that has been done 
by the Government of India of 
recent years has been more 
entirely popular with the people 
themselves than the establish- 
ment of the postal money-order 
system. The words Money 
Order have been adopted in 
all the chief Indian languages, 
and they have been adopted as 
friends ; whereas other English 
words like decree, which have 
become naturalised owing to 
the large part played by the 
civil courts in the life of the 


country, carry no friendly 
sound to the mass of the 
population. This widespread 


popularity is due to the fact 
that the money -order system 
not only offers general facilities 
which are highly valued by all 
classes of the community, but 
also ministers, in a special de- 
gree, to the comfort and con- 
venience of the poorer classes. 
Under the pressure of necessity, 
or impelled by the force of 
custom, many thousands of 
men belonging to these classes 
are obliged to earn their liveli- 
hood away from their homes, 
and the money-order system 
provides them with a simple 
and easy means of sending 
small sums of money to their 
families. Domestic servants, 
factory hands, coolies, police- 
men, and sepoys, one and all, 
rely on the Post Office for 
making their remittances ; and 
when Indian troops are on 
service, the greater part of 
their monthly pay is trans- 
ferred to the field post offices 
to be sent back to their homes 
by means of money orders. 
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The postal money - order 
system was introduced in 1880, 
and four years later a scheme 
was adopted, in general accord- 
ance with the procedure fol- 
lowed in Germany, for having 
money orders paid by postmen. 
This has proved a complete 
success, and has now been in 
operation for twenty years, 
with the warm approval of the 
entire Indian public. From 
the first, money orders have 
always been forwarded to their 
destination by the Post Office 
itself, and the receipts, obtained 
from the persons to whom they 
are paid, are carried back and 
delivered to the remitters free 
of charge. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the services 
rendered by the Department, 
in virtue of the single fee or 
commission, are of a substantial 
nature ; and this was the reason 
why for many years it was not 
thought desirable to charge a 
lower rate of fee than two 
annas, or twopence, which 
covered a sum of ten rupees. 
Within the last few years, 
however, the fee has been re- 
duced to one anna, or a penny, 
for sums not exceeding five 
rupees. This concession was 
advocated, and _ sanctioned, 
largely in the interests of the 
poorer classes. For men who 
earn only a few rupees a month, 
the little more or the little less 
in the way of commission may 
be a matter of moment; and it 
was urged by those who spoke 
with a close knowledge of the 
life of the people, that the two- 
anna rate was felt to be op- 
pressive in the case of really 
small sums. It led the men of 
_ the poorer classes to put off 
making remittances to their 
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families sometimes for months 
together, in order that they 
might have to pay only one fee 
of two annas. It was not sup- 
posed, of course, that the reduc- 
tion of the fee to one anna 
would work any general change 
in this respect, or that weak 
human nature, always prone to 
procrastinate, would not remain 
what it is; but weight was 
given to the consideration that 
the concession would unques- 
tionably prove a special boon 
to these classes. The present 
fees on small sums will compare 
favourably with those charged 
in other countries, especially 
when the actual services ren- 
dered free by the Post Office 
are taken into account. 

The trend of the money-order 
business in different parts of the 
country is a sure guide to the 
movement of population. In 
the provinces, which send out 
large bodies of men for em- 
ployment beyond their limits, 
the number of money orders 
that are paid is far in excess 
of the number of those that 
are issued; and in numerous 
villages in the Punjab and 
Rajputana the heavy payments 
of money orders, out of all pro- 
portion to the other work of 
the local post offices, points to 
the fact that these villages are 
hereditary recruiting - grounds 
for the Indian army. More- 
over, the native of India carries 
with him to other countries his 
allegiance to the money-order 
system. The presence of Sikh 
policemen in the Straits Settle- 
ments, of Madras coolies on the 
tea-gardens of Ceylon, and of 
Indian petty traders and others 
in Natal, is constantly attested 
by the money orders received 
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in India from these colonies; 
and while the Uganda railway 
was being constructed by 
Indian labourers, there was a 
regular flow of remittances 
through the Post Office from 
East Africa. 

The scheme for telegraphic 
money orders came into force 
towards the end of 1889, and 
during the first complete year 
of its operation, 12,000 remit- 
tances were made by telegraph. 
Five years later, the number 
had risen to 85,000, and though 
the growth of this special 
business has been capricious, 
the yearly total has now 
reached 216,597. To Burma, 
which lies 700 miles away from 
the continent of India, across the 
Bay of Bengal, the scheme has 
proved of exceptional benefit, 
and the remittances made by 
telegraph from that province 
constitute more than 44 per 
cent of the entire transactions 
of the year. The larger part 
of these remittances are sent 
to the Madras Presidency, with 
which Burma has close trade 
relations. 

The introduction of the 
scheme was followed by a 
series of frauds by false per- 
sonation, all of which bore 
a strong family resemblance. 
The fraudulent personator usu- 
ally found a dupe, when travel- 
ling by railway, among the 
well-to-do Hindus going on a 
pilgrimage, and in the course 
of conversation readily elicited 
from him full information re- 
garding his name, his place of 
residence, his relatives, and his 
intended movements. Armed 
with this knowledge, he went 
on ahead, either to the place 
of pilgrimage itself or to some 
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other place which this person 
proposed to visit, and there 
gave himself out to be the 
Simon pure whom he had 
determined to impersonate, 
After a few days he despatched 
a telegram in this person’s 
name to the father or some 
other relative, asking for an 
immediate remittance, and in 
almost every case a telegraphic 
money order was sent at once 
in compliance with his demand. 
On the arrival of the order the 
impostor produced the receipt 
for the telegram which he had 
sent, in proof of his bona fides, 
and had no difficulty in getting 
himself identified by some local 
shopkeeper or priest, to whom 
he had made himself known 
under the assumed name. Some- 
times the imposture was not 
discovered until the dupe had 
returned to his home; and in 
one instance a successful swind- 
ler obtained payment of two 


separate telegraphic money 
orders, at different places, 
under two different names, 


before he was arrested. The 
most stringent instructions had 
to be issued that the state- 
ments of local residents should 
not be accepted in identifi- 
cation of persons applying for 
payment of telegraphic money 
orders, without full inquiry as 
to their knowledge of such 
persons, and of late years there 
have been only one or two in- 
stances of this kind of fraud. 
The value-payable post, which 
is better known in England as 
the cash-on-delivery system, 
was established in 1884, and 
soon acquired a wide popular- 
ity, as the system is specially 
adapted to the circumstances 
of India. From the first its 
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trade potentialities were re- 
cognised by Calcutta, and as 
early as 1890-91 that city was 
sending out nearly half a mil- 
lion articles to be paid for on 
delivery. The number has now 
risen to a million and a half, 
and last year the Post Office 
realised on the delivery of these 
articles, and paid over to the 
business houses and _ trades 
of Calcutta, a total sum of 
more than a million sterling. 
Madras and Bombay have fol- 
lowed the lead of Calcutta, 
though longo intervallo, and 
the latter city is now sending 
out half a million articles a 
year, to be delivered on pay- 
ment of cash. The use of this 
system, however, is not by any 
means confined to the Presi- 
dency towns. In the Punjab 
it has already found special 
favour, and is becoming in- 
creasingly popular with Indian 
manufacturers and tradesmen 
all over the country. The 
total number of articles posted 
in the year under this system 
has more than trebled, as al- 
ready stated, during the last 
ten years, and the most re- 
markable increase has been 
under the head of cheap publi- 
cations. The average value of 
articles sent by the value-pay- 
able post has shown a tendency 
to decrease, and is now rather 
in excess of eleven rupees. 

In its early days the value- 
payable post gave occasion to 
various frauds, as bogus parcels 
and worthless articles were 
sent to persons who had or- 
dered nothing, in the hope, 
which was frequently realised, 
that out of curiosity or care- 
_ lessness they would accept 
delivery and pay the declared 
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value. In one instance a 
clever Bengali swindler ob- 
tained a considerable sum from 
an Indian chief, as the value 
of a parcel of old books and 
reports which had been art- 
fully described as coming from 
the India Library, and the 
chief in question could not 
be persuaded to prosecute the 
man. In order to put a stop 
to this practice, it was decided, 
after taking counsel with the 
leading Trades Associations, 
that the sender of a value- 
payable article should be re- 
quired to sign a declaration that 
this article was being sent in 
response to a bona fide order 
that had been received by him, 
and a penalty is attached to the 
making of a false declaration. 
The postal insurance system 
also has been a fertile field for 
fraud. The Post Office does not 
admit liability when an insured 
letter or parcel is delivered in 
good outward condition with its 
seals intact. Every year, there- 
fore, some claims for com- 
pensation have to be rejected, 
and the inquiries into these 
claims have led to strange 
disclosures. It has been found, 
for instance, that the trusted 
agent of an Indian banker, 
who had access to the private 
seal of the firm, had himself 
substituted a brickbat of the 
proper weight for a bar of 
gold, which the partners them- 
selves had seen enclosed in the 
original parcel ; and to post an 
insured letter alleged to con- 
tain currency notes, but really 
containing nothing but pieces 
of ordinary paper, has had 
quite a vogue in different 
parts of the country as a 
new way of paying old 
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debts. In one case of this 
kind a Hindu ascetic declared 
that he had enclosed a sum of 
five hundred rupees in cur- 
rency notes, in an insured letter 
posted to the father of a girl 
with whom it was hoped to 
arrange a marriage contract. 
The letter was delivered in 
perfect condition; and in sup- 
port of his statement, the 
ascetic could produce nothing 
more substantial than a story 
that the notes, of which he did 
not know the numbers, had 
been given to him out of charity, 
by a person whose name he did 
not remember, at one of the 
various fairs he had visited, but 
at which of them he could not 
say. It is needless to add that 
compensation was not paid. 
One or two instances of 
strange crime on the part of 
servants of the Post Office 
have already been mentioned, 
but the story that follows, of 
the burning down of a post 
office by a postmaster and a 
postman, stands alone as a 
freak of crime which, for light- 
hearted recklessness and lack 
of a sense of the reality of 
things, was almost fantastic. 
These two men, both of them 
Burmans, comprised the entire 
staff of a small post office in 
Upper Burma. They both had 
quarters in the post office 
building, and were close friends, 
a difference in official position 
counting for little, six hundred 
miles up the Irrawady. They 
were young, and it was spring- 
time, and it seemed part of the 
fitness of things that they 
should have their share of 
enjoyment. So they held a 
feast, and there were roses, 
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and the Burman equivalent for 
wine, and above all a Pwe or 
Burman dance. But festal 
robes cost money, and the 
performers of a Burman dance 
require to be paid, and pay- 
ment was made by an enforced 
loan from the post office cash- 
chest. Then it became known 
that an inspector would visit 
the office before many days 
had passed, and the hour of 
reckoning must be looked for. 
The deficiency was no large 
matter, less indeed than £20, 
but the sum could not be 
borrowed or made up in time. 
Accordingly the light-hearted 
Burmans sat down to decide 
what should be done, and they 
decided, on the suggestion of 
the postman, but with no hesi- 
tancy or misgiving, that the 
post office must be burnt down. 
There would be a clean sweep 
of books and accounts, the 
charred contents of the cash- 
chest after a fire would tell no 
tales, and they would be saved 
the impertinences of inquiry 
and examination. Now in the 
spring - time post offices in 
Burma burn readily, not being 
made of bricks or stone, but 
of teak-wood well rubbed with 
oil to keep the insects out, of 
bamboo mats, and much in- 
flammable material; and when 
the inspector arrived he found 
nothing but the ashes of what 
had been a Government build- 
ing, and two disconsolate men 
whose chief sorrow it was that 
they had been unable to rescue 
any of the post office papers 
from the flames. The inspector 
harboured no suspicions, but 
ordered the ashes to be cleared 
away, and the iron cash-box, 
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which had been embedded in 
the floor of the post office and 
had now cooled down after 
the fire, to be dug out and 
forced open. Then he pro- 
ceeded to ascertain what could 
be discovered inside. Rupees 
certainly there were — rupees 
fused into a rough mass; but 
the heat had not been sufficient 
to fuse them completely, and 
it was quite clear that the 
mass did not contain more 
than thirty of these coins, 
whereas there ought to have 
been ten times that number. 
Explanations, therefore, were 
demanded, and then it was 
that the Burmans, finding that 
the cineres dolosi had betrayed 
them, with engaging candour 
told their artless tale, and went 
to prison. 

Irresistibly one is reminded 
of the primeval Chinaman, in 
Charles Lamb’s_ delightful 
essay, burning down his dwell- 
ing in order to roast a suck- 
ing pig; but there was one 
notable difference in favour 
of the incendiary of that gift- 
ed writer’s imagination. The 
Chinaman, it may be supposed, 
never fired a house without 
obtaining the coveted delicacy, 
whereas the Burman incen- 
diaries of real life burned 
down their post office in vain. 
It was fortunate, perhaps, that 
the fire failed of its object; 
for if the trick had been 
caught of firing post offices 
in order to conceal the evi- 
dence of misdoing, who shall 
say where the conflagration 
might have ended ? 

As some exceptional crimes 
on the part of servants of the 
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Department have been de- 
scribed, it is right to add a few 
words as to the general char- 
acter of the postal staff. A 
comparatively small number of 
Europeans hold appointments 
as postmasters of important 
offices and as inspecting officers, 
and the value of their services 
cannot be overrated. . But the 
large army of silent workers by 
whom the business of the Post 
Office is carried on consists of 
natives of India; and it is on 
their patient industry, and on 
their intelligence and honesty, 
that the success of the Depart- 
ment is based. 

It has been said that the 
history of the Post Office is the 
history of civilisation, and in 
this paper it has been shown 
how the Post Office of India 
may hold up a mirror to the 
intellectual and material pro- 
gress of the country. But, 
beyond this, the Post Office has 
its own inner history, its own 
proper sphere of action, in 
which its aim should be, to 
understand the interests and 
needs of the people, to be in 
touch with the commercial life 
of the country, and to do every- 
thing in its power to further 
postal progress. And if the 
system of posts in India at the 
present day may compare not 
disadvantageously with those 
of European countries, it may 
fairly be claimed that the De- 
partment itself has not failed 
in its higher duty, that it has 
had a sympathetic outlook, 
that it has been prepared to 
move forward, that it has en- 
deavoured to keep abreast of 
modern postal development. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Hap Isabel been the most 
industrious weaver of plots, in- 
stead of the most heedlessly 
spontaneous of beings, she 
could not have fitted impulse to 
action with better social results 
than when she decided to re- 
nounce Frank Carey; for on 
the fourth day after her visit 
to Stephen, she received an 
almost affectionate note from 
Daisy, asking her to excuse a 
short invitation and dine at 
Lady Lane at six o’clock. The 
consciousness of a family calam- 
ity averted, breathed in every 
line of the commonplace little 
letter, although outwardly it 
expressed nothing beyond an 
effusive regret that they had 
only met once since Isabel’s 
return to Waterford, and then 
for so short a time. 

Isabel was going through the 
last stages of a trying scene 
with Miss Costello on the sub- 
ject of her great decision when 
the letter was brought in; 
and, having read it, she tossed 
it across the table with a little 
smile of malicious satisfaction. 

“You wanted me to get on 
with the Careys, so you ought 
to be satisfied now! I couldn’t 
have done the two things!” 

Miss Costello sighed heavily. 
“Easy for them to be nice to 
you now!” she said, as she 
put the note down. “Indeed, 


when I was a girl, it wasn’t to 
be taking things into my own 
hands like that I would!” 

Isabel gave a still louder 
sigh. ‘ You’ve said that ten 
times, Aunt Teresa! I don’t 
suppose you ever were like me, 
or that I will ever be like you.” 

“Indeed you won’t! Noone 
but your father’s daughter 
would have thrown away such 
a chance as that!” 

“Well, would you rather I 
didn’t go to the Careys’?” 

“T didn’t say so. I suppose 
half a loaf is better than no 
bread — though indeed ’twas 
very different society your 
grandmother was in in the 
County Wexford!” 

Isabel rose from the horse- 
hair arm-chair in which she 
was sitting huddled up. “Is 
it evening dress, I wonder!” 

“Evening dress! What 
for?” 

“Nothing! I was only 
wondering! At school all the 
girls used to dress for dinner 
when they were home on the 
holidays.” 

“Well, you won’t find many 
people in Waterford dressing 
for their dinner. I suppose 
old Barney Carey would turn 
in his grave with pride if he 
saw people sitting at his son’s 
table in evening dress!” 

“‘ Well, what'll I wear then?” 
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“Your white blouse, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Oh, auntie, it’s awfully 
dirty !” 

“ Wear your pink, then.” 

‘But he saw me in that on 


Sunday!” Shesaid the words 
unthinkingly ; then paused, 
blushing. 


But Miss Costello was not 
observant. “Is it Stephen 
Carey ?” 

“Tea” 

“And do you think he’d 
have seen what you had on? 
He’s not a bachelor, that he’d 
be noticing girl’s clothes! Wear 
your pink!” 

Isabel accepted the decision, 
not because she had nothing 
further to urge upon the sub- 
ject, but because the scanty 
condition of her wardrobe was 
eloquently present to her mind. 
So in her pink muslin dress, 
with a sailor hat covering her 
hair and a dark ulster hiding 
her finery, she started that 
evening from New Town as the 
city clocks were striking half- 
past five. 

There is no necessity for a 
chaperon at any hour in an 
Irish town, and it would be 
looked upon as extravagance 
for a young girl of Isabel’s 
position to drive to a dinner- 
party. On foot, therefore, and 
alone she started for Lady 
Lane, and with the cool even- 
ing air blowing in from the sea, 
and the thought of the enter- 
prise acting as a stimulus, it 
was an undertaking full of 
interest, for much of portent 
centred round this invitation: 
in the Careys’ set young girls 
are not usually asked out to 
dine ; they have their allotted 
place at dances and at evening 
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parties, but dinners are gener- 
ally dull affairs reserved for 
the married of the community, 
and this invitation of Daisy’s 
was a mark of special and pre- 
meditated grace—at once a 
balm for previous coldness and 
a promise of future favour. 

As Isabel approached the 
house her steps became slower, 
and as she crossed the road 
she looked quickly up at the 
windows, wondering which was 
Carey’s—the place where he 
smoked, where he read, where 
he thought those strange, cir- 
cumscribed thoughts that he 
had expressed in the room at 
New Town; then she slowly 
mounted the steps and rang 
the bell. 

The door was opened to her 
by Julia, whose face was red 
from excitement and services 
rendered to the cook, and 
whose cap and apron were 
aggressively starched in hon- 
our of the evening’s festivity. 

“You'll take off your hat 
and jacket, won’t you, Miss 
Costello?” she said, proud to 
display her recognition of the 

uest. 

“Thanks! Yes.” 

“All right so! You can 
leave them in the spare room. 
T'll show you the way up.” 

She piloted Isabel up the 
wide staircase, where the walls 
were devoid of pictures but 
betrayed the ostentatious pros- 
perity that new paint and 
paper argues in Ireland. On 
the first landing they passed 
the door of the drawing- 
room, which was half open, 
and through which the loud 
sound of laughter and voices 
came rather dauntingly to the 
visitor. On the second floor 
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Julia opened the door of a 
bedroom — the same bedroom 
in which Daisy and Mary had 
dressed on the night of the 
dance —and Isabel looked 
round curiously as she stepped 
across the threshold and began 
to unfasten her coat. 

It was a large room, bare of 
wall and high of ceiling, as are 
so many Irish rooms, possess- 
ing the lofty, square -paned 
windows of another generation, 
that rattle to every passing 
wind and permit the daylight 
to search out every cranny and 
recess with merciless rigour. 
Here, too, as in the hall down- 
stairs, there was a veil of ugly 
modernity thrown over the 
character of the place: two 
or three pieces of fine old 
furniture stood against the 
walls, but in glaring contrast 
to their dark solidity, a new 
brass bedstead flaunted its 
existence, while curtains of 
limp art muslin hung from 
the massive cornices of the 
windows. Isabel condemned 
the taste that had designed 
it, while she handed her coat 
to the servant and went across 
to the dressing-table to take 
off her hat. “If I had her 
money!” she thought; and 
she heaved a sigh. 

“Would you like a comb, 
Miss Costello? Though indeed 
*twould be a sin to touch your 
hair.” 

“No, thanks! I don’t want 
a comb.” Isabel looked into 
the glass, twisting up a stray 
lock or two, while Julia watched 
her with burning interest. 

**T suppose you're glad to be 
back again, miss? You were 
a long time away at school,” 
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she suggested, quite unable to 
suppress her curiosity. 

“Oh, yes; I’m glad.” 

“T suppose you don’t remem- 
ber me, Miss Costello, though I 
remember you?”’ 

Isabel looked round. 
do you remember me?” 

Julia was satisfied, having 
at last drawn forth some ex- 
pression of interest. ‘Oh, in- 
deed ’tis well I remember you 
when you were a little thing. 
You were like a gipsy, I re- 
member—so dark. Me and the 
other girls at Mr Nagle’s used 
to be admiring you that time.” 


“ How 


“Did you live at the 
Nagles’?” 
‘““Indeed I did, miss. I lived 


there seven years before I went 
to Mr Norris’s.” 

Isabel looked reflective. ‘TI 
remember the Nagles’ big gate 
just opposite our house,” she 
said. “Fancy your being 
there!” Then a new look 
crossed her face. “Did you 
ever see my mother?” she 
asked in a lower tone. 

Julia’s face became sympa- 
thetic at once. ‘No, miss; 
God be merciful to her! I 
never saw Mrs Costello, though 
many a time I remember Mary 
Ahern, the cook, telling me the 
handsome-looking lady she was, 
and the terrible way poor Mr 
Costello was broke up after 
her. I believe tis walking the 
roads all night he used to be, 
till they were afraid his mind 
wouldn’t hold out. But, God 
bless us, there’s the hall-door 
bell again! I must go, Are 
you ready, miss?” 

Silenced by the tragedy that 
had darkened her house, Isabel 
followed the maid out of the 
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room and down the stairs; but 
at the door of the drawing- 
room the moment with its im- 
mediate demands ousted the 
past, and her mind swung back 
to the thought of the ordeal to 
come. 

With the flurried conscious- 
ness of the unanswered bell, 
Julia threw open the drawing- 
room door, made an unintel- 
ligible murmur that might 
have been taken for the guest’s 
name, and hurriedly withdrew, 
leaving Isabel alone upon the 
threshold. 

For a moment she stood un- 
comfortably aware of a very 
large room, filled with a mul- 
titude of chairs, cabinets, 
mirrors, and small tables, and 
of a group of three men and 
three women gathered round 
the fireplace at its farthest 
end: then, to her intense re- 
lief, Daisy Carey separated 
herself from the little circle 
and came forward with effusive 
haste. 

“Oh, Isabel! How are you! 
How nice of you to come. 
Stephen isn’t here yet —he 
telephoned from the office that 
he'll be a little late. You know 
Mrs Power and Mary! Let 
me introduce Father Cunning- 
ham and Father Baron and 
my brother, Tom!” With a 
friendliness in striking contrast 
to her previous manner, she 
took Isabel’s arm and drew her 
into the party. 

Isabel herself, rather con- 
fused by this change of atti- 
tude, bowed vaguely to the 
two priests and to a fair- 
haired boy of twenty, who 
bore a strong likeness to his 
sisters; and suffered Mary, 
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who was evidently following 
Daisy’s lead, to touch her 
cheek with the semblance of 
a kiss. 

“How are you, Isabel!” 
said Mary. ‘Were you in 
time for your appointment on 
Sunday ?” 

Isabel coloured, and was glad 
to sink into the chair that 
Tom Norris pushed forward 
for her. 

To her great relief, nobody 
took any further notice of her, 
and presently the little group 
dropped back into its former 
order, and the conversation she 
had interrupted was taken up 
again. 

“What we want in this 
movement is organisation!” 
said Norris. 

“What you want in every 
movement is money, if you ask 
me!” said Mary. 

“Oh, you mustn’t bring in a 
mercenary spirit, Miss Norris,” 
objected Father Cunningham, 
the younger of the two priests, 
who had a pale, eager face and 
wore the gold cross of the total 
abstinence pledge on his black 
watch-chain. 

‘Oh, you needn’t remonstrate 
with her,” Norris said. “It’s 
sickening to think of what 
women could do—and don’t, 
just because the thing isn’t 
fashionable !”’ 

“T think it’s sickening to be 
called a ‘woman’ by your own 
brother ! ” 

Norris laughed involuntarily. 
‘‘ But seriously, Polly,” he said, 
“look what you and Daisy 
could do, if you cared a straw! 
You could start classes in 
private houses, like they do 
in London.” 
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“Public houses suit the 
scholars here ever so much 
better. Don’t they, Father 
Cunningham ?” 

‘Oh, well, of course, if that’s 
your attitude ” — Norris 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“But, Tom,” Daisy put in 
plaintively, “how on earth 
could I do anything — with 
Stephen and the children?” 

“Well, Mary hasn’t any 
children !” 

“T like that! As if I hadn’t 
a father—worse than thirty 
children! Id like to see how 
many lectures you'd give, and 
how many classes you’d attend, 
if you had to mend father’s 
socks! Here’s Stephen, Daisy! 
I heard the hall door shut.” 

This announcement put a 
stop to further argument, and 
a few minutes afterwards 
Carey himself entered. He 
looked very tall and strong 
in the fading daylight that 
filled the room, and as he 
joined the circle it seemed 
that he brought with him a 
breath of the outer air, and 
the vitality and energy of the 
outer world. 

He took Isabel’s hand first 
of all, and although his greet- 
ing was ordinary, the friendly 
pressure of his fingers banished 
her diffidence, and she uncon- 
sciously lifted her head, look- 
ing out upon the scene with 
renewed self-confidence. 

There was a moment or two 
of fragmentary talk, then 
Daisy rose; and, without pre- 
serving any particular order, 
the party straggled out of the 
room and downstairs. In the 





dining-room the big gasalier 
above the dinner -table was 
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blazing with light, and on the 
table itself a display of the old 
cut glass for which Waterford 
is famous cast back the light 
from its facets, while the silver, 
of which Daisy was justly 
proud, was burnished to look 
its best. The higher refine- 
ments of civilisation may not 
be found in such households 
as the Norris’s and the Careys’, 
but an amazing number of 
valuable articles are handed 
down from generation to 
generation in these middle- 
class families, and the pantry 
of many an Irish housekeeper 
would fill the collector with 
envy. 

When the party had sorted 
itself out and the seats round 
the large table were all occu- 
pied, it proved that Isabel’s 
place was between young 
Norris and Father Baron. 
Very little was said while the 
soup and fish were eaten, for 
a meal in Ireland usually 
means a meal; but when the 
cover was removed from a 
joint of beef, and Carey entered 
on the task of carving, ideas 
began to stir again and the 
hum of opinions to make itself 
heard. 

“Well, Father James, you 
were very silent up in the 
drawing-room!” Norris re- 
marked, leaning across Isabel. 
“How is the movement going 
on down at Scarragh?”’ 

Father James Baron was a 
man of sixty-eight, with a 
high colour, grizzled hair, and 
a@ wide mouth tempered with 
the love of his kind. He was 
priest of the smallest and 
most insignificant parish in his 
diocese, and a man of little 
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worldly polish ; but something 
deeper than the learning of 
books looked at you out of his 
small eyes, and when you 
heard him speak you listened, 
however homely the words 
might be. There was true 
metal in the man, and you felt 
without explanation that it 
had been tempered in the 
furnace. He turned slowly 
now, and looked at Tom with 
the humorous indulgence of a 
father to his child. 

“Well! well! well!” he 
said slowly. “And is it a 
little place like Scarragh you’re 
going to turn your hand to 
now?” 

“We must have every place 
interested, Father James,” 
Norris retorted quickly. “No 
place is too small. What we 
want is undivided interest.” 

Isabel could restrain her 
curiosity no longer. ‘“ What 
is it you're talking about?” 
she said. ‘“I’d simply love to 
know!” 

Norris’s face lighted up, full 
of enthusiasm at once. ‘“ Why, 
the great new movement,” he 
said. ‘The Gaelic movement. 
Haven’t you heard of all it’s 
doing?” 

“The Gaelic movement ?” 

“Yes,” put in Mary across 
the table, “all the children in 
the National Schools can say 
their prayers in Irish now, and 
in a lot of the towns they’ve 
written up the name of the 
streets in Irish. It gives them 
quite a nice foreign look for 
tourists !” 

“Indeed, Mary, you’re too 
hard on them,” said Mrs Power 
amiably. ‘You ought to be 

very glad that your brother has 
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such nice quiet tastes, instead 
of betting and playing cards 
like so many of the young 
men.” She heaved 4 placid 
sigh, recalling her own son’s 
peccadillos, which she was far 
too lazily indulgent to check. 

Carey looked up from cutting 
the last piece of beef. “Take 
a hint from that, Mary,” he 
said. “Marry a man with 
nice quiet Gaelic tastes!” 

Mary coloured with annoy- 
ance, and was about to make a 
sharp retort, when her brother 
seized the silence to urge his 
own opinions. ‘“ Don’t listen 
to them, Miss Costello!” he 
said earnestly. ‘It’s people 
like them that have kept Ire- 
land where she is. We'd have 
been a nation long ago—a 
nation in the commercial and 
intellectual sense—only for the 
poisonous spirit of depreciation 
that’s spread over every honest 
effort to raise the country. 
Look at Stephen! MHe’s an 
intelligent man, and yet he 
wouldn’t raise a finger - 

“Steady, Tom! I had both 
my hands to the plough once 
—only we called it the Land 
League then, not the Gaelic 
movement. You'll always have 
young men, you know; but 
Ireland won’t be changed by 
that.” 

“T don’t think you’re right, 
Mr Carey,” broke in Father 
Cunningham with the quick 
heat of the zealot. “The Land 
League, of course, was purely 
political. This is altogether 
different. It’s when you begin 
to educate a country that you 
begin to progress.” 

“No doubt!” said Carey. 
“But are you prepared to 
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educate Ireland? You might 
teach the new generation to 
talk in German, as far as that 
goes, but unless you allowed 
its mind to run in German 
grooves, youd be leaving it 
exactly where it was. Are 
you going to teach the new 
generation to express itself in 
different sounds, or are you 
going to give it new ideas to 
express? That’s the question, 
as I see it.” 

“The proper vehicle of ex- 
pression must be the native 
tongue,” said Norris hotly. 
“Once teach the people to 
speak and write in the natural 
language of the country, and 
you'll soon have the national 
spirit waking up. Why has 
Ireland—one of the most poetic 
countries in the world—no 
modern national literature? 
Simply and solely because she 
was thrown back again into 
infancy by being made to think 
and speak and write in a 
new language, when she was 
practically a fully developed 
nation !” 

“Wait a minute, Tom!” 
Carey paused in the cutting 
of his own dinner. ‘You 
people hold that when Eng- 
land robbed us of our language, 
she threw us back into a sort 
of national infancy —out of 
which we are now slowly 


struggling ?” 
“Certainly! Certainly, we 
do! Id like to know if any 


one can refute it!” 

“Very well! And what are 
you trying to do yourselves? 
You’re trying with might and 
main to do what England did 
in the penal days! You’resend- 
ing Ireland back to school!” 
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He took up his tumbler and 
drank some water with the 
hasty manner of a man whose 
temper is stirred. “Now that 
she has been trounced into 
learning her English, for good- 
ness’ sake, let her do what she 
can with that, instead of set- 
ting her down to a dead 
language! If you want ad- 
vancement, let it be educa- 
tional by all means; but let 
the education be modern! 
Souse the country with modern 
thought—Spencer and Huxley, 
Haeckel and Kant—and be 
hanged to sentimentality!” 

There was silence after his 
outburst. Daisy looked fright- 
ened; Father Cunningham 
excited; and the older priest 
anxious. 

“Those are dangerous writ- 
ers, Mr Carey,” said Father 
Cunningham. “I'd be very 
sorry to see Catholic Ireland 
reading such men as Haeckel.” 

“That sounds like weak- 
ness! If you are sure of your 
flock, you shouldn’t be afraid 
of new pastures.” 

‘“‘ A dangerous doctrine!” 

A retort rose to Carey’s lips, 
but on the instant of its utter- 
ance his eye caught Father 
Baron’s, and, with a curious 
change of attitude, he shrugged 
his shoulders and dropped the 
aggressive tone. 

“Well, Father James, and 
what’s your opinion ?” he sub- 
stituted. 

Father Baron looked infinitely 
relieved. ‘‘ Well, Stephen,” he 
said slowly, “I think, after all, 
*tis good for young men to be 
at something, so long as it isn’t 
mischief; but I’m inclined to 
agree with you that whether 
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it’s Young Ireland or the Land 
League or the Gaelic move- 
ment, ’twill all be the same in 
a hundred years !” 

Carey laughed, half de- 
spondently, half sarcastically. 
“That’s it!” he said. “That's 
it! ‘The brave days when we 
were twenty-one’!” His voice 
dropped on the last word; and 
Isabel, who alone among the 
party was listening to his 
words and not to his opinions, 
shot an involuntary glance at 
him from under her lashes, 
and by a swift flash of intui- 
tion it seemed to her that in 
imagination she could hear 
the whirr of the great machine 
of which he had discoursed in 
her aunt’s parlour. 

Except for a feeble murmur- 
ing of gossip between Daisy 
and Mrs Power, conversation 
flagged after this, while the 
meat was removed and a 
pudding placed upon the table, 
for no Irishman can be imper- 
sonal when his feelings are 
seething; and under the out- 
ward appearance of convivi- 
ality, one could feel Father 
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Cunningham and Norris thirst- 
ing to break bounds. 

At last the pudding gave 
way to dessert; the cloth was 
cleared, fruit and port were 
placed upon the table, and 
Julia withdrew for the last 
time. 

As the door closed upon her, 
Tom took a handful of walnuts 
from a dish, and began to crack 
them ostentatiously. ‘I'd like 
to know, Stephen,” he said in 
an aggressive voice, “what 
exactly you mean when you 
talk about sentimentality ?” 

Daisy made a hasty little 
movement, and looked appeal- 
ingly at Mrs Power. 

“They’re going to begin 
again!” she said in a whisper. 
“T think we'll go upstairs, 
unless anybody wants fruit.” 

Mrs Power and Isabel dis- 
claimed all wish to eat any- 
thing further, and the three 
stood up simultaneously ; while 
Mary, who was nothing if not 
leisurely, rose last of all, picked 
up a handful of raisins, and 
strolled slowly after them to 
the door. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“What fools men are!” said 
Mary, as she calmly mounted 
the stairs in Daisy’s wake, 
putting one raisin after an- 
other into her mouth. ‘“ Look 
at Tom! He’s really awfully 
clever, and father spent a 
fortune on educating him; 
and what does he go and do 
now—just when he might be 
of some use to Daisy and me 
—but take up this Gaelic 
thing! Teaching the people, 


indeed! As if they didn’t 
know far too much as it is! 
I’m sure it’s harder to get 
servants every year.” 
“Indeed, that’s true,” Daisy 
agreed, as they passed into the 
drawing-room. ‘Only yester- 
day nurse actually refused to 
take baby out, because she 
had been kept awake the 
night before. And I pay her 
eighteen pounds a-year!” 
“My dear, much too much! 
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I never gave a nurse more 
than fourteen — and never 
would.” 

“But what’s the good of 
that, Mrs Power, when they 
won’t come for less?” 

“You should be firm,” 
advised Mrs Power, whose 
management of her own es- 
tablishment was lax in the 
extreme. 

Daisy sank into a low chair, 
and began to twist the rings 
on her pretty, useless-looking 
fingers. “I do try,” she mur- 
mured, “but really, you know, 
they’re awful—and children 
are such a responsibility.” 

Mrs Power laughed, as she 
sank into a seat. “Three chil- 
dren a responsibility! Look 
at me, with nine! But we 
mustn’t be talking about re- 
sponsibilities, or we'll be mak- 
ing the girls afraid to get 
married at all!” 

Mary, who was eating her 
last raisin, glanced round at 
this. ‘Indeed, you won’t find 
me marrying, Mrs Power.” 

Mrs Power smiled with 
superior wisdom. “We all 
said that once, Mary. But 
you'll be caught one of these 
days, all the same.” 

“Well, then, I have still to 
meet the man!” 

Daisy and Mrs Power ex- 
changed a swift glance, to 
which Mary considerately pre- 
tended to be blind. 

“Isn't that a bad compli- 
ment now to the Waterford 
men, Miss Costello?” Mrs 
Power said, turning to Isabel 
and drawing her into the con- 
versation. ‘I hope you aren’t 
going to be so fastidious.” 

The suggestion was a little 
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awkward, considering the 
secret shared by three of the 
party as to Isabel’s broken 
engagement, but Isabel re- 
ceived it frankly and with- 
out embarrassment. “I don’t 
know that I'll ever marry 
anybody, Mrs Power.” 

Mrs Power looked up at 
her, standing behind Daisy’s 
chair; and something a little 
lonely, a little aloof in the 
solitary figure and the un- 
common face, touched her 
motherly nature. 

“‘ Ah, my dear, I won’t have 
you saying that!” She put 
out her hand and took pos- 
session of Isabel’s. “I'll find 
a husband for you—whether 
you like it or not!” 

Isabel flushed, her expression 
softening, her eyes lighting at 
the kindly thought for her 
welfare. “Oh, thank you!” 
she said. ‘‘I mean, thank 
you for caring whether I get 
married or not!” 

Mary gave a faint little 
laugh. 

Isabel’s flush deepened, but 
from a new emotion. “Why 
did you laugh?” she said, turn- 
ing quickly round. 

Mary looked at her coolly. 
“Oh, no reason! It just 
amused me.” 

“Why?” 

**No reason !”’ 

Mrs Power felt the hand 
she was holding tremble, and 
she pressed it soothingly. 
“Don’t mind Mary!” she said. 
“She doesn’t mean half she 
says. And, indeed, if you 
don’t marry, it won’t be the 
men’s fault. Ill venture to 
say that.” 

“T’d only marry for one 
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reason,” Isabel said suddenly, 
“and if I hadn’t that reason, 
all the people in the world 
couldn’t persuade me.” 

“And what’s that?” Daisy 
asked curiously. 

“The reason of caring for 
the person.” 

Daisy laughed. ‘Love in 
a cottage?” she said a little 
patronisingly. 

Isabel’s dark eyes flashed. 
“Tf I cared, I'd marry a 
beggar; and if I didn’t care, 
it wouldn’t matter to me if 
the person was a king.” 

The three listeners fell silent 
fora moment. To Mrs Power, 
with her long life and superior 
experience, Isabel’s declaration 
seemed merely the folly of a 
young girl just out of school; 
while to Daisy it appeared the 
cunning of one who had lately 
been worsted in a vital social 
encounter. To Mary alone out 
of the party, it suggested 
something more—offering sud- 
den glimpses into the depths 
and shallows of the nature 
behind the words. 

Isabel looked round from one 
face to the other. “I suppose 
I oughtn’t to have said that!” 

Mrs Power laughed and 
patted her hand. “My dear 
child, say anything you like! 
But you have plenty of time 
to be thinking of love! And 
that reminds me, I told Jose- 
phine to write you a little 
note, asking you up to tennis. 
You have six boys of mine 
still to meet, you know.” 

Isabel thanked her by a 
look; and Daisy, influenced at 
once by the fact of the invita- 
tion, drew her chair nearer. 

“Indeed, we all want to see 
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more of Isabel,” she said. 
“She mustn’t be a stranger 
any more, Mary, will you 
ring for tea? I don’t know 
what they can be doing down- 
stairs.” 

And so the talk became less 
personal ; and with the arrival 
of tea, the two married women 
drifted towards the table on 
which Julia placed the tray. 
As Daisy filled up the cups, 
their voices imperceptibly 
dropped to the gossiping key, 
and Isabel and Mary found 
themselves shut out into an 
undesired companionship. 

Taking their cups from 
Daisy, they wandered away, 
as in duty bound, towards the 
other end of the room. Mary 
was the first to break the 
silence. “I’m sorry if I was 
nasty while ago,” she said, 
laying her cup on the top 
of the piano. In the few 
moments that had passed since 
Mrs Power’s invitation, she 
had decided that a little trim- 
ming of sails would be neces- 
sary if her boat and Isabel’s 
were to float upon the same 
waters. “Everybody is a bit 
cross now and then, don’t you 
think?” 

Isabel, fully conscious of her 
own erratic moods, saw an 
impulse of remorse in the 
words, and met it generously. 
“°Twas nothing!” she said. 


“T was nasty, too. Let us 
forget about it!” 

“Yes; I want to. Do you 
play?” 

“Be.” 


“Do you mind if I play?” 
“Qh, no! I love music.” 
Mary seated herself at the 
piano and began to play— 
3H 
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passing carelessly from classical 
music to the newest comic 
song. She played well, almost 
brilliantly, with a hard, sharp 
touch ; and as she played, she 
looked up at Isabel, who was 
leaning over the piano and 
watching her with interested 
eyes. “Is there anything 
you'd like? I can play most 
things by ear.” 

Isabel hesitated; then she 
said, “Play that waltz, 
‘ Amoreuse,’”’ 

Immediately Mary complied, 
and after a few bars looked 
up again. ‘They played that 
at Fair Hill. *Twas the waltz 
you danced with Stephen.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

There was another pause, 
and again Mary’s quick green 
eyes were lifted. ‘How do 
you get on with Stephen?” 

Isabel drew back a little. 
“Get on with him? Oh, I 
don’t know! All right, I 
think.” 

“ And what do you think of 
him ?” 

“Think of him? 

“ As a person.” 

“Oh, I—I don’t know.” 

Mary looked down at the 
keys, and the waltz became 


How ?” 


slower. “He’s a queer fish— 
Stephen! He hates the very 
sight of me.” 

“Why?” 


She shrugged her shoulders. 
“Perhaps I see through him 
more than other people do— 
and he hates being seen 
through.” 

Isabel’s lips parted in quick 
question, but they closed again 
at the sound of an opening 
door. “Qh, here they are!” 
she said. 
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Mary glanced over her shoul- 
der at the four men entering 
the room. “Yes, here they 
are— when they want their 
tea!” And the waltz came 
to a conclusion with a few 
crashing chords. 

The last words of the dis- 
cussion were evidently hot upon 
the men’s lips, and Norris and 
Father Cunningham made at 
once for the tea-table, where 
Tom, with a careless nod to 
Daisy, poured out two cups of 
tea. ‘ 

“Well, I think we did for 
them!” he said in a low voice. 
“We didn’t leave Stephen a 
leg to stand on.” 

The young priest stirred his 
tea thoughtfully. “I don’t like 
your brother-in-law’s views,” 
he said. “They’re dangerous 
views for an influential man.” 

Tom laughed. “Oh, Stephen 
doesn’t mean all he says!” 


“Perhaps not! I hope 
not!” 
“Of course, not! You're 4 


regular pessimist sometimes.” 

Father Cunningham still 
stirred his tea absent-mindedly. 

“He’s a very able man!” he 
said in the same musing under- 
tone. 

“Able? You may say that! 
There are few men the equal of 
Stephen, when he cares to show 


it. Hallo! They’re not going, 
are they? Is it as late as 
that?” 


“Indeed, it is, Tom!” Mrs 
Power caught the last words, 
as she rose to say good-bye. 
“Tt’s time for all good people 
to be thinking of their homes.” 

“ What nonsense, Mrs Power! 
The night is young!” 

“Tis, Tom—for young people. 
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But ’tis time for me to be think- 
ing of my family.” 

“Indeed you needn’t trouble 
about your family! You'll find 
them all playing bridge.” 

She laughed good-naturedly. 
“All the more reason to go 
home and pack them off to 
bed. Good-night, Daisy! It’s 
been a delightful evening.” 

Daisy protested prettily: 
“Oh, no, Mrs Power! You're 
not going! Please don’t go!” 

“T must, dear. I must, really. 
I promised to be back early. 
But don’t let me break up the 
party ! 9? 

But the going of one guest 
sets the minds of all the others 
tending towards departure, and 
one by one excuses were made. 
Father Cunningham had a six 
o’clock mass to say next morn- 
ing ; Father Baron had to catch 
the last train to Scarragh ; and 
finally Isabel pleaded that Miss 
Costello would be expecting her 
soon after ten. 

In a very few minutes all the 
good-byes had been said, and 
the four women had left, to seek 
the spare room and the guests’ 
wraps. 

“Your dinners are always 
such a success, Daisy!” Mrs 
Power murmured, as she tied 
her bonnet-strings. “I don’t 
know how it is, but somehow 
you have the knack of enter- 
taining.” 

Daisy, who had no more 
knowledge of entertaining than 
a child of three, smiled delight- 
edly at the harmless flattery. 
“Indeed, I don’t know!” she 


demurred. “I don’t think I 
do much!” 

“Ah, you say that! But I 
must be off! How is Miss 
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Costello going home? It would 
be nothing for me to drive round 
with her, if she hasn’t told any- 
body to call.” 

“Oh, no!” Isabel protested. 
“It’s altogether out of your 
way; ‘twas too kind of you to 
do it even the night of the 
dance.” 

“Not at all! The horse 
hasn’t been out before to-day ; 
and a little exercise would do 


him good.” 

“Oh, no, Mrs Power,” Daisy 
expostulated. “Tom will take 
Isabel home.” 


Mrs Power smiled knowing- 
ly. ‘ Ah, well then, I wouldn’t 
take her for the world! Good- 
night, Daisy, dear! Mary, I 
think Josephine is expecting 
you up to-morrow! Good- 
night, my dear—lI’ll have to 
call you Isabel—Miss Costello 
is altogether too stiff!” She 
kissed all three in turn, and 
then bustled out of the room 
and down to the hall, where 
she had another effusive fare- 
well with Carey, Norris, and 
the two priests. 

When the door closed on 
her, Carey turned to Daisy. 
“Who's going to take Miss 
Costello home?” 

“Tom is,” Mary interposed 
before her sister could reply. 

“Oh! All right!” Carey 
turned aside and joined Father 
Baron; while Mary’s eyes, 
maliciously humorous, flashed 
over Isabel’s face. 

“It’s too bad!” Isabel said 
quickly. “I could easily go by 
myself.” 

“Oh, Tom won’t mind, I 
assure you!” 

“ What’s that, Polly?” 

“T’m saying that you don’t 
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particularly object to seeing Tom nodded sagely. “Do 
girls home.” you know, I felt just the same 

Tom laughed. “Not if Miss myself,” he confided to her, 


Costello is one of them! Are 
you ready now, Miss Costello? 
I won’t keep you a minute.” 
He disappeared into the re- 
cesses of the hall, and returned 
with his cap on and his arm 
through the sleeve of his coat. 

“Now we're ready!” he said 
cheerfully. “Give me a lift, 
Father John!” 

Father Cunningham helped 
him into the coat, while Carey 
went forward to open the hall 
door. 

Isabel kissed Daisy and 
Mary, shook hands with the 
priests, and then followed Tom, 
who had already stepped out 
into the street, humming a 
patriotic tune. On the thresh- 
old Carey put out his hand. 

**Good-night, Miss Costello! 
We hadn’t a word at all this 
evening.” 

Isabel said nothing. 

‘“‘ Next time, perhaps!” 

“Perhaps!” She looked up 
and they both smiled. 

“Good-night !” 

“Good-night!” The hall 
door closed, and she was alone 
with Norris. 

They turned out of Lady 
Lane in silence, but as they 
crossed the Mall he broke forth 
once more in his usual en- 
thusiastic spirit. ‘“ Well, Miss 
Costello!” he said. “And 
what do you think of your 
native town, now that you are 
back again?” 

“Well, it seems rather 
strange,” Isabel answered 
thoughtfully, — “or I am 
strange,—I don’t know which 
it is.” 


“when I came home from col- 
lege. There’s no use denying 
it, you know; it seems a bit 
narrow at first.” 

“And you have to squeeze 
down to fit it?” 

“Ah, well, no! Ah, no! I 
wouldn’t say that. You know, 
were an interesting people, 
Miss Costello, wherever we are 
—only it doesn’t show up at 
first in places like Waterford.” 

Isabel did not at once sub- 
scribe to this, and Tom 
branched off into a new chan- 
nel, “Tell me now,” he said, 
“weren't you at school in Dub- 
lin, before you went abroad?” 

“Oh, yes, ever since my father 
died. I only went to France 
two years ago.” 

‘‘And did they take any in- 
terest at all there in the new 
movement? Did they open 
your minds at all to the future 
of Ireland?” 

Isabel laughed. “I don’t 
know that they opened our 
minds to anything.” 

“There you are!” Tom 
threw out his arms in vivid 
despair. “There you are! How 
on earth are we going to form 
the nation when women are 
turned out in batches year by 
year with French and German 
at their fingers’ ends, and no 
more knowledge of their own 
language than infants in 
arms !” 

Isabel laughed again. “I 
don’t know about fingers’ 
ends!” she said. “I was able 
to say my prayers in French 
when I went to Paris, but that 
was about all.” 
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“What a shame!” Tom 
cried, following his own train 
of thought. “The most re- 
ceptive years of your life lost! 
But it’s not too late, you know; 
it’s not too late! I wish, Miss 
Costello, you’d interest yourself 
in the cause. If we could only 
induce the educated women to 
take it up seriously, we could 
move mountains.” 

“And do you think it will 
do any real good?” Isabel 
ventured. 

“Good?” He turned on 
her, aflame with enthusiasm 
in a moment—the enthusiasm 
that has sent Irishmen down 
to death in the wake of lost 
causes for more generations 
than one cares to count. 
“Good? Why, it’s going to 
make a nation of us! It’s 
going to lift us to the level of 
the rest of Europe! It’s the 
one movement that has really 
touched the bed-rock of things 
—that has a sound and true 
foundation. I’m not tiring 
you?” He looked up, as he 
felt her steps slacken. 


“Oh, no! It’s only that 
were here. This is my 
aunt’s.” 

His face fell. ‘Oh, I wish 


I could have told you more! 
The walk was miserably short. 
But let me ring the bell for 
you!” He strode up the little 
path before her, and rang the 
bell loudly. 

“Does it interest you at 
all?” he asked, as he turned 
to say good-night. 

“Oh, I think it’s—it’s most 
interesting.” 
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“T’m so glad. I’m so glad. 
I must talk to you again. 
Good-bye! And thanks for a 
most delightful walk!” He 
wrung her hand cordially, while 
they heard the chain being 
taken off the door. 

As he walked down the path, 
the door itself was opened, and 
Miss Costello’s face appeared 
in the aperture: almost before 
she had seen her niece, she 
broke volubly into speech. 

“Oh, Isabel!” she cried. 
“T thought you’d never be 
back! Such a time as I have 
had! There’s a telegram for 
you that came at eight o’clock. 
I half thought of sending 
Lizzie up with it to the 
Careys’, but then I didn’t.” 

“Thank goodness, you 
didn’t!” said Isabel, as she 
walked into the hall. 

“Well, here ’tis now, any- . 
way!” She held out the 
orange envelope. “Open it! 
Open it, and see what it is! 
I have an awful sort of a 
feeling that it’s from Frank.” 

“From Frank? Nonsense!” 
But Isabel turned a little pale 
as she walked towards the 
gas-jet, tearing the envelope 
open. 

For a moment she stood 
reading the message with a 
calm that reduced Miss Cos- 
tello to despair; then she held 
out the thin pink paper. 

“You're quite right, Aunt 
Teresa!” she said in a dazed 
voice, “It is from Frank. 
He’s got my letter, and he’s 
coming back to see me. He'll 
be here to-morrow.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


The arrival of this telegram 
from Frank Carey had some- 
thing of the force and decimat- 
ing power of a bomb explod- 
ing in peaceful surroundings. 
Under any circumstances the 
coming of a telegram causes 
excitement in such households 
as Miss Costello's; but when 
the fateful envelope holds with- 
in it such news as this, excite- 
ment cools before actual panic. 

Isabel’s first desire was to 
sink into the solitary chair that 
graced the hall; but that being 
already in possession of her 
aunt, she was forced to accept 
the nearest substitute, which 
proved to be the lowest step of 
the stairs ; and from this coign 
of vantage she looked out 
blankly upon the situation. 

“To-morrow!” she ejacu- 
lated. “To-morrow! That 
means he'll get in by the boat 
at some unearthly hour in the 
morning!” 

Miss Costello, who was still 


scrutinising the telegram, 
answered from her own 
thoughts. “He handed this 


in just before the boat left,” 
she said. “He’s actually on 
his way now.” 

Isabel made a gesture of 
despair. “ What’ll his brother 
think! He'll think I didn’t 
properly break it off. Oh, 
what on earth possessed him 
to do such a thing! What 
on earth possessed him!” 

‘Your letter, of course! I 
must say I feel for the poor 
fellow !” 

“ And why should my letter 
make him do such a thing? I 


think it’s mean—I think it’s 
downright mean—to come in 
on us like this! Never to give 
us @ chance of writing—never 
to give us a chance of stopping 
him!” Her voice rose with her 
distress, and, urged to action, 
she rose to her feet. 

“T won't see him when he 
does come!” she announced. 
“T don’t see why I should! 
You can see him for me, and 
tell him I meant every word I 
wrote, and that nothing in the 
world would make me take it 
back. Why should I have to 
see him? Why should he tor- 
ment me like this, just because 
I don’t want to marry him?” 

Miss Costello, finding no per- 
tinent answer, resorted to 
strategy. “If you really want 
to get rid of him,” she said, 
“’twould be ever so much 
quicker to talk to him your- 
self. It’s so hard for another 
person to get a man to see 
reason.” 

Isabel considered the state- 
ment. “ Well, perhaps so!” she 
admitted reluctantly. “Per- 
haps so! Isuppose so!” She 
crossed the hall, took up her 
bedroom candle, and, to her 
aunt’s unfeigned surprise, 
walked upstairs without fur- 
ther comment. 

That night she slept little, 
tossing from side to side of her 
uncomfortable bed, and the 
early hours on the following 
morning found her waiting im 
the parlour, listening with 
tightly-strung nerves to every 
sound that might presage the 
unwelcome guest. 
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To those who would call 
Isabel cruel in the meeting of 
this crisis, one might point to 
the law of all created things. 
There is no cruelty in the cat 
that crouches, all grace, all 
deft agility, to pounce upon a 
bird; nor is there cruelty in 
the bird, hopping bright and 
vigilant, to destroy a lower 
life for its own sustenance. 
Each is alive, and each to the 
utmost limit of its power exer- 
cises its gift. Such was Isabel 
—to be judged as such. As 
she sat on the old horsehair 
sofa, her fingers nervously 
drumming out a tune upon its 
slippery surface, there was no 
regret in her mind—there was 
scarcely even pride at the 
thought that her sentence 
could bring a man hurrying 
across two countries to plead 
his cause with her: her racing 
thoughts sped to one question 
—how would this new con- 
tingency affect her own life? 

But in the midst of her cogi- 
tations a car stopped on the 
road outside, the garden gate 
clicked and swung upon its 
hinges, and her fingers slipped 
inert from the back of the sofa 
in sudden acknowledgment that 
the crisis was at hand. 

She was standing when the 
parlour door opened, her arms 
hanging by her sides, her head 
lifted in nervous expectancy, 
and almost before her mind had 
grappled with the situation, 
she caught a vision of Lizzie’s 
face, scared and inquisitive, 
and behind it Frank’s—colour- 
less, jaded, unfamiliar from 
want of sleep and lack of a 
razor. It is the details that 
stand out from the imagina- 
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tion in such moments as this, 
and it was this detail of the 
unshaven chin that sprang to 
Isabel’s mind with the rapidity 
and force of a lightning shaft. 
It might be subtly flattering 
in its testimony of unsparing 
haste, but as a fact it was re- 
volting, chaining her feet to 
the ground, making it impos- 
sible even to hold out her 
hand. 

The door closed upon the 
servant; Frank hesitated for 
a moment, then took an un- 
even step forward. 

“Tsabel! Have you noth- 
ing to say to me? I’ve come 
all the way from Paris!” 
The words were pathetic, and 
there was pathos in the weak, 
emotional face and the lower 
lip that seemed on the verge 
of quivering ; but these things 
went down, marks as black as 
the unshaven chin, against the 
hapless lover. 

“Isabel! What does it all 
mean? Haven’t you a word 
to say?” 

Then, and only then, did 
Isabel conquer her repugnance. 
“Qh, why did you come 
back?” she cried indistinctly. 
“Why did you come back 
at all?” 

“Why? You know why!” 
He made an awkward move- 
ment towards her and caught 
one of her hands. “Isabel, 
what is it? Don’t try to get 
away !” 

“Let me go, Frank! Let 
my hand go!” 

“No, I won’t let it go. I 
have a right to hold it. We're 
engaged still.” 

“Weare not engaged.” She 
wrenched her hand away. 
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“Isabel! What’s the mean- 
ing of it all? It’s Stephen 
who’s done this!” 

She flushed up to her temples. 
“It is not! He has nothing 
to do with it!” 

“Then who has?” 

‘No one.” 

“‘That’s ridiculous! Some- 
thing must have happened to 
change you like this. In Paris 
you cared for me—in Paris you 
were willing enough to marry 
me.” 

She stood with her eyes 
averted, an obstinate line show- 
ing round her mouth. 

“Isabel, some one has done 
this!” 

Suddenly her glance flashed 
up to his. ‘“ Nobody has done 
it,” she said sharply. “If you 
want to know the truth, it’s 
because I don’t care for you 
any more—because I’m tired 
of you—because I’d rather die 
than marry you now!” 

This onslaught, se sudden 
and vehement, seemed to sober 
him, as a shock might sober a 
drunken man. 

He turned very white and 
subsided into a chair that 
stood by the centre table. 
There he sat, huddled and in- 
articulate, until slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, the Celtic flair 
for an emotional situation 
prompted him to action. The 
prompting was entirely in- 
stinctive, and his response to 
it entirely unconscious; but a 
world of suggestion was con- 
veyed by his fingers, as they 
groped cautiously towards his 
waistcoat pocket and fumbled 
there in a blind, clumsy search. 

Isabel, strung to emotion her- 
self, attuned to receive the 
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subtlest impression, felt her 
heart give a hard, quick throb, 

“ Frank, what have you there 
in your pocket? What are you 
doing ?”’ 

“ Nothing.” 

“But I see you fumbling 
with something. What is it? 
Frank, what is it?” 

A gleam of satisfaction, over- 
strained and hysterical, flick- 
ered in his eyes; he threw 
a glance of triumph at her 
frightened face. “All right 
so!” he said suddenly. “I'll 
tell you what it is. It’s some- 
thing that’ll end the business 
for me, if you want to know. 
A fellow isn’t a doctor for 
nothing.” He pulled out a 
little phial containing half a 
dozen tabloids, and held it up 
before her. 

It is impossible to tell in what 
spirit of bravado or youthful 
conceit he had provided him- 
self with this weapon, but he 
launched it now with full 
effect. 

“Qh, no, a fellow isn’t a 
doctor for nothing!” he re- 
peated. “I have only to 
swallow one of these, and I 
can tell you, women and the 
rest won't matter much to 
me!” 

Isabel stared, then she made 
a littlerush forward. “Frank! 
Frank, don’t be a fool!” 

She wrested the little bottle 
from him before he thought of 
resistance, and then stood, half 
laughing, half panting — her 
head thrown back. 

“Frank, ’tisn’t worth that!” 
Then she stopped, dismayed, 
for Frank in a moment of acute 
reaction had thrown his arms 
out across the table, and bury- 
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ing his face in his sleeve, had 
broken suddenly into boyish 
hysterical sobs. 

For a couple of minutes she 
stood petrified; then a sense 
of shame for him urged her to 
words. 

“Frank, don’t! Don’t! I’m 
sorry!” 

“But do you care for me, 
that’s the thing? Do you 
care?” 

She was silent. 

“Do you care?” He lifted 
a face grotesquely marred by 
emotion, weariness, and tears. 
“But you don’t! Icansee you 
don’t! Oh, I’m sick of life!” 
His head dropped back again. 

“No, Frank, you're not!” 
She girded up her courage and 
slipped the little bottle surrep- 
titiously into her pocket. “It’s 
only that you are worn out, 
that you don’t know what 
you're saying.” 

He buried his head still 
lower. 

“Frank, look here! Wait 
till—till you have had some- 
thing to eat ” She looked 
distractedly round for inspira- 
tion. “Wait till you have had 
breakfast, and you'll feel a 
different person.” 

He looked up indignantly. 
“Breakfast ! Well, if that 
isn’t like a woman! Break- 
fast, when a fellow’s life is 
smashed !” 

But Isabel glanced quickly 
behind her; then gave his 
sleeve a jerk, to rouse him to 
self-control. ‘Frank, here’s 





Aunt Teresa!” she whispered 
hurriedly. “Frank, pull your- 
self together !” | 

But he had gone beyond the 
sense of shame, and turned 
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towards the door without at- 
tempting to wipe either the 
tears or the grime of travel 
from his face. 

“Well, Miss Costello, I sup- 
pose you are against me too?” 

At sight of him, Miss 
Costello threw up her hands 
in sympathetic dismay. ‘Oh, 
my poor boy! My poor boy! 
Is it as bad as that?” 

At the unexpected tone, 
Frank’s self-pity welled up 
anew. “I’m glad somebody 
feels the injustice of it! 
Though, so far as I’m con- 
cerned, it’s all up with me! 
I’m done for!” 


“Oh, don’t say that! Don’t 
say that, Frank!” 
He shook his head. “’Tis 


the truth—and she knows it.” 

‘‘Indeed, I don’t!” Isabel 
broke in. ‘I hope you’re more 
of a man than that.” 

Miss Costello looked from 
one to the other in tremulous 
consternation. ‘Oh, what an 
unfortunate business it all is!” 
she wailed. “And it was all 
so nice and settled, till that 
brother of yours interfered.” 

Frank flared up. “Ithought 
so!” he cried, turning round 
upon Isabel. ‘I thought so! 
So it is Stephen I have to 
thank for it.” 

Isabel stood mute and re- 
bellious. 

“T believe you weren’t tell- 
ing the truth while ago,” he 
added quickly. “I believe you 
care for me all the time, and 
that Stephen worked on you 
and made you do it. Isabel, 
tell me! Miss Costello, ask 
her to tell me!” 

They both turned on the girl, 
standing defiant and apart. 
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‘Isabel, you cared for me 
in Paris! Miss Costello, you 
know she cared for me then!” 

“Indeed Ido. Indeed I do, 
Frank. Isabel, why can’t you 
answer the poor fellow!” 

Still Isabel stood obstinately 
mute. 

“Isabel, was it Stephen? 
Did Stephen play on you?” 

“No!” She shot the word 
at him with fierce vehemence. 

“Then what was it? For 
God’s sake, what was it? You 
can’t throw a man away like 
an old glove, without any 
reason.” 

“T gave you a reason.” 

“Tt wasn’t enough. You 
can’t tire of a person in a few 
weeks — unless, of course,”— 
he stopped suddenly, and a 
gleam of suspicion lit his eyes, 
—‘“‘unless you have fallen in 
love with somebody else.” 

Isabel turned, swiftly furi- 
ous, the blood mounting to her 
face. “How dare you say 
that!” 

“T didn’t say it. But I be- 
lieve now that that’s the secret 
—or why should you get as 
red as that? I believe you’re 
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throwing me over because 
there’s another man.” 

The two looked at each 
other aggressively, while Miss 
Costello turned aside to mutter 
an ejaculatory prayer. 

“Some other man has been 
making love to you.” 

“No other man has made 
love to me.” 

“Qh, Frank, don’t now!” 
put in Miss Costello agitatedly. 
“Sure, what other man could 
she meet? We're like nuns in 
a convent here.” 

“Be quiet, Aunt Teresa!” 
Isabel stamped her foot. “No 
man has made love to me,” 
she repeated, looking at Frank. 

“But you are in love with 
some man?” 

Her eyes flashed recklessly. 
“Tf I said ‘yes’ would you 
leave me alone?”’ 

“T suppose I would,” he said 


huskily. “Yes, I would.” 
“Very well, then! Think it, 
if you like!” 


Without waiting for his 
comment, heedless of her aunt’s 
horrified cry of “Isabel!” she 
swung out of the room, bang- 
ing the door behind her. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


With Isabel’s violent de- 
parture a lull fell upon the 
scene—the dead lull that 
envelops the sailing-ship when 
the wind drops at sea. Such 
personalities as hers are scarcely 
conducive to peace, but their 
withdrawal has a property of 
making remaining things seem 
singularly dull. 

With the closing of the door, 
Frank’s vehemence dropped 


from him, and he rose from his 
seat in a limp, inexpressive 
way. “Isuppose I—I had 
best go?” he said vaguely. 

Miss Costello offered no 
assistance. She was looking 
nervously towards the door, 
while her fingers kept locking 
and unlocking. 

“Tt’s no good my staying 
here, is it? I—I suppose I'll 
go down to Lady Lane.” He 
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pushed back his chair and took 
a turn or two up and down the 


m. 

Miss Costello, whose one de- 
sire centred round the thought 
of flight, jumped at the last 
suggestion. “Oh, do! Do! 
I'd advise you to. There's 
nothing like going to the 
fountain-head.” 

He gave a dreary laugh. 
“Well, she’s the fountain-head 
—and you heard what she 
said.” 

“Oh, I did! I did, indeed. 
But I wouldn’t be putting any 
pass on that at all, Frank. I 
give you my solemn pledge not 
another man but you ever said 
a word to her. Have a good 
talk with your brother, and 
*twill be all right yet, please 
God!” In her anxiety to be 
quit of the situation, she was 
ready to hold out any hope, 
reasonable or the reverse. 

Frank took another turn, and 
then stopped opposite to her. 

“Well, anyway you can tell 
her that, whoever he is, he’ll 
never care for her more than 
I did.” He took up his hat 
and overcoat, and, without any 
attempt at farewell, walked out 
of the room. 

Lady Lane was empty, save 
for one or two loiterers, when 
the outside car that had driven 
him from New Town drew up 
in front of his brother’s house, 
and there were only half a 
dozen pairs of eyes to observe 
him get down and walk slowly 
up the steps to the hall door; 
but Stephen Carey, breakfast- 
ing with Daisy, heard the 
clatter of hoofs and the stop- 
ping of the car, and looked up 
from his morning paper. 
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“Wasn't that a car?” he 
said. 

Daisy, whose mind was 
already flying to possible con- 
tingencies, dropped the little 
bit of toast she was buttering, 
and ran to the window. 

“Oh, Stephen, it’s an outside 
car with a bag and a coat on 
the seat! And there’s the hall- 
door bell! Who on earth can 
it be at this hour? And I’m 
in this awful old dress!” 

As she stood panic-stricken 
at the thought of an unexpected 
guest, the dining-room door 
opened without ceremony and 
Julia put her head into the 
room. 

“Mr Carey, ’tis Mr Frank!” 
she announced in a _ voice 
charged with excitement. 

“Frank!” Daisy cried, as 
Stephen wheeled round in his 
chair in blank astonishment ; 
but her surprise melted to con- 
sternation as she caught sight 
of the apparition of weariness 
and despair. 

Carey rose abruptly. “It’s 
all right, Julia !” were his first 
words. ‘“ And shut the door 
after you.” Then he turned 
on his brother. ‘ What in the 
name of goodness is the mean- 
ing of this?” 

By strong measures he had 
played father to the six boys 
left in his charge, for the auth- 
ority of an elder brother is a 
thing that needs upholding; 
and as he looked down now on 
the weak, jaded figure of Frank, 
the old methods presented 
themselves unconsciously. 

For the first moment Frank 
cowered; then his outraged 
sense of manhood struggled to 
the surface. “I want fair 
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treatment, Stephen,” he said 


indistinctly. ‘That’s what I 
want.” 
“Oh!” Stephen was very 


laconic, very hard; and, turn- 
ing to Daisy, he added in the 
same brusque tone, “ If you’ve 
finished your breakfast, Daisy, 
you may as well go.” 

With the utmost reluctance 
Daisy moved towards the door. 
She would have bartered many 
things for the privilege of over- 
hearing this conversation, but 
here again habit was strong, 
and it did not occur to her to 
disobey. 

As she passed Frank, she 
held out her hand. “How are 
you, Frank?” she said in her 
pretty, mincing voice. She 
made this proffer of friendship 
partly from the sense of con- 
ventionality, but also from an 
overmastering desire to see his 
face at closer quarters. 

He muttered some unintel- 
ligible remark, and dropped 
her hand almost as soon as he 
had taken it. 

“Close the door after you!” 
Stephen said remindingly ; and 
without further hesitancy Daisy 
went. 

Left alone, the brothers faced 
each other, each conscious that 
antagonism lurked in the 
other’s eyes. 

“* Well,” said Carey at last in 
@ measured way, ‘so you have 
taken the liberty of throwing 
up your studies to come back 
here and demand fair treat- 
ment? Now, would you mind 
telling me what you call fair 
treatment ?” 

Frank visibly weakened at 
this deliberate attack. In a 
long absence one is apt to under- 
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estimate the strength of such 
men as Carey, and to face it 
again with disorder of one’s 
forces. 

“ T think I’m—I’m entitled to 
the rights of a man, Stephen.” 

“Indeed! The rights of a 
man?” 

Frank braced his limp 
muscles. “I mean, Stephen,” 
he blurted out, “that I’m not 
a schoolboy—that I’m twenty- 
three—that I have as good a 
right to live as you—or—or— 
any other man.” 

“Did I ever object to your 
existence ?” 

“Oh, you know what I mean 
—that I have as good a right 
as anybody else to do what 
I like with my life, without 
being bullied and threatened 
and 

“Sit down!” said Carey 
peremptorily. “This isn’t a 
time for heroics. Tell me in 
the fewest possible words what 
the devil brought you back !” 

From the instinct of long 
obedience, rather than from 
any conscious admission of 
weakness, Frank subsided into 
the nearest chair. 

“Goon now! What brought 

ou?” 

“Your letter.” 

“Oh!” Again Carey was 
laconic. 

“Yes, your letter. I know 
that I’m a lot younger than 
you, Stephen, and I know 
that I owe you a lot of 
money wa 

“Steady! Steady!” 

“Oh, well, I know that you’ve 
done a heap for me. But, all 
the same, I couldn’t let any 
man, even if ‘twas my own 
father, dictate to me whether 
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I am to marry—and who I am 
to select.” 

Carey was silent. 

“And so, when I got your 
letter and Isabel’s letter, I 
knew that something was 
wrong, and I came back to 
see what it was.” 

‘“ And have you found out?” 

“Yes, I have. I went up to 
New Town the first thing. I 
saw her and her aunt.” 

“Well?” 

At the thought of his recent 
adventure, Frank’s bravado 
flickered and went out. ‘Oh, 
what I might have expected, 
I suppose. She doesn’t want 
any more of me.” 

A fresh expression passed 
over Carey’s face, banishing 
the aggressive look. “Ah, 
well,” he said more kindly, 
“you mustn’t be too cut up!” 
He walked round the table, 
and with a new generosity 
put his hand on the other’s 
shoulder. “I suppose I was 
a bit rough in my letter, but 
then I always am like that. 
Cheer up! We'll be good 
friends yet, for all this busi- 
ness |” 

But Frank bent his head 
and edged away from the 
friendly hand. “It’s no good, 
Stephen! It’s done for me.” 

The pressure of Carey’s hand 
became heavier, and he twisted 
the boy round in his seat. 

“What do you mean by 
that?” 

Frank kept his eyes lowered. 
“T mean what I say. I’m done 
for! I’m not going to stick 
on, in the face of this!” 

Stephen’s brow darkened 
and the line of his mouth 
became hard. ‘Look here, 
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Frank,” he said, “don’t come 
to me with any of that rot. 
It won’t work with me. While 
you're in this house you're 
going to behave as a rational 
being. I'll send you upstairs 
presently to have a hot bath 
and a shave. And to show 
how little I give for your 
threats, I’ll lend you one oi 
my razors!” 

The cool, sarcastic tone stung 
Frank out of his lethargy, as 
Carey had meant it should. 

“T think you're a brute!” 
he blurted out. “And she’s as 
bad.” 

Carey laughed. “Come, 
come! Be a man! As for 
the girl, she’s thinking of you 
more than of herself.” 

Frank gave a bitter echo of 
the laugh. “Of me, indeed! 
That’s all you know about it.” 

“IT know she’s a sight too 
good for you! She’s got more 
spirit and sense than ever you 
will have.” 

“Spirit! Sense! If that was 
all, do you think I'd be like 
this? Do you think Id give 
in like this? It’s being thrown 
away like an old glove— 
chucked for some other fellow 
—that takes the heart out of 
you!” 

In the pause that followed 
this, Carey turned away and 
walked slowly to the mantel- 


piece. “Another fellow?” he 
said. “What do you mean by 
that?” 


Frank was too absorbed to 
notice anything of the tone. 
*‘T mean what I say—no more 
and no less. If you think it’s 
sense that has made her do 
this, you know very little about 
women.” 
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“That’s quite probable.” 

“The less the better for you! 
Spirit and sense, indeed! Why, 
with her own lips she told me 
that she doesn’t care a brass 
farthing for me—that she’s 
throwing me over for some- 
body else.” 

Carey leant his elbow on the 
mantelpiece. ‘And who is the 
somebody else?” 

““You may be sure I didn’t 
ask. What does it matter 
whether it’s Willie Neville or 
Owen Power, or who the devil 
it is, so long as it isn’t me?” 

Carey turned round abruptly. 
“Do you think that a girl like 
that would throw herself away 
on an ass like Neville or an 
empty - headed coxcomb like 
Power ?” 

“Why not? Power is a 
lady’s man. Ask Daisy or 
Mary if he isn’t!” 

“But it’s ridiculous on the 
face of it! She hasn’t seen 
any of them half a dozen 
times !” 

Frank gave another of his 
dreary laughs. “A lot that 
has to do with it! I only met 
her three times, when I was 

razed about her.” 

Carey stood pondering these 
words of wisdom. 

“That's the way with 
women!” Frank broke out 
again. “You see, if she isn’t 
engaged before a month is out! 
After all, Power is a better 
match than me, any day!” 
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“That'll do, Frank! That’ll 
do! We've had enough of 
this.” Stepping to the side of 
the fireplace, Carey pulled the 
bell peremptorily. 

The door opened with sus- 
picious alacrity, and Julia 
appeared. 

“Take Mr Frank up to my 
room,” he ordered. “Get him 
some hot water for shaving, 
and then fill the bath!” 

For a moment Frank looked 
as though about to rebel, but 
a glance at Julia’s inquisitive 
face deterred him, and he rose 
mechanically. 

“T won’t want any break- 
fast, Stephen,” he said, “so 
you needn’t order any.” 

“All right!” Carey agreed 
unfeelingly. “We'll call you 
for lunch.” 

As the door closed, he turned 
back again to the fireplace, and 
his expression was a curious 
mingling of irritation and some 
other emotion, less easily de- 
fined. With a wide, char- 
acteristic gesture he threw out 
his arms, and, resting both el- 
bows on the mantel-board, stood 
staring down into the grate. 
For a while he remained in 
this attitude of thought; then, 
with an abrupt movement, he 
threw up his head, as though 
impatience of the world had 
concentrated into impatience 
of himself. 

“Pshaw ! Women!” he said 
with deep disgust. 


(To be continued.) 
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LORD MELBOURNE. 


A LEISURED study of Queen 
Victoria’s ‘ Letters’ will revise 
many of the world’s judg- 
ments. Political opinions are 
based of necessity upon an 
imperfect foundation. We 
know what this man thought 
from the words he spoke. We 
know from the records what 
that man did. The motives 
which induced the thought or 
the action, too often evade 
us. We are apt to mistake 
the compulsion of circum- 
stances for malice. We arrive 
at a half-truth, which is far 
more misleading than a whole 
lie. And then the revelation 
of documents flashes upon us. 
The dark places are illumined. 
The lamp of justice shines with 
equal brilliance on the over- 
praised and the misunderstood. 
And only the honourable man, 
only the upright Minister, 
fears not the discovering hand 
of time. 

Of all those who during the 
first twenty-five years of the 
Queen’s reign were called to 
advise her, none survives the 
ordeal of knowledge so tri- 
umphantly as Lord Melbourne. 
Research does but embellish 
his character. His dignity, 
his intelligence, his perfect 
fairness of mind, are made, by 
the passage of time, increas- 
ingly evident. And it was not 
the least of the Queen’s good 
fortune to ascend the throne 
under the auspices of so brave 
and faithful a Minister. For 
Melbourne had none of the 

vices of the politician. He had 


measured more accurately than 
any of his contemporaries the 
strength and weakness of all 
governments. He knew with 
the certainty of intelligence 
that the pulse of the country 
beat with a better strength 
outside than inside the House 
of Commons. He recognised 
the plain truth that no policy, 
unless it were a policy of re- 
volution, had one-tenth of the 
influence which its eager, 
narrow - minded advocates as- 
cribed to it. If he adopted the 
profession of statesmanship, it 
was because that profession 
was, in the early nineteenth 
century, best adapted to his 
position and his talent. The 
son of a rich man and a peer, he 
seemed destined to the profes- 
sion of affairs. Brought up ina 
house which regarded Charles 
James Fox as nothing less 
than divine, he naturally 
espoused the cause of the 
Whigs. That his own sym- 
pathy was opposed to this 
course mattered nothing to 
him. He devoutly believed 
that an English gentleman 
owed his first duty to the 
tradition of his house. He 
might have gone over to the 
other side, with which he was 
in the closest accord, had he 
not been restrained by the 
habit and loyalty of years, 
Yet, with one interval, in 
which he served under the 
banner of Canning, he fought 
the battle of the Whigs with 
all his force and with what 
sincerity he might. Acutely 
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conscious of his inconsistency, 
he honestly justified his action. 
“In politics,” he wrote once, 
“you may serve the cause of 
wisdom and justice better by 
remaining with those to whom 
you have attached yourself, 
even after you disapprove of 
much of their conduct and pre- 
fer that of their adversaries, 
than by leaving them.” It is 
not a counsel of perfection ; 
but Melbourne knew that 
perfection was inaccessible to 
modern statesmanship. It is 
not the gospel of idealism, but 
Melbourne never concealed 
from himself the plain truth 
that idealists were the worst 
danger to the State. It is a 
piece of plain common-sense, 
which saved England from 
revolution, and which enabled 
a prudent driver to put the 
drag upon the coach - wheel 
when he approached a sudden 
and precipitous declivity. 

For though Melbourne called 
himself a Whig, he did not 
share the vices of his class. 
Nor did he exult in the 
misfortunes of England when 
he had outgrown his callow 
youth. The hatred which Fox 
and Lord Holland professed 
for their own country was 
repugnant to his sense of 
honour. He did not detect in 
Napoleon the saviour of the 
human race merely because 
his armies threatened the ex- 
istence of Great Britain. He 
agreed with Pitt that, even 
if reform had been good in 
itself, it was monstrous to 
propose it in a time of war. 
In a most luminous passage 
he protested against inapposite 
legislation. 
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“One great difference,” he wrote, 
“between the conduct of the re- 
formers of the present day and those 
of the days of Charles I. is that the 
latter chose a period of perfect tran- 
quillity and security from external 
enemies—a period when almost all 
foreign nations were by their own 
distractions disabled from interfering 
with England—for putting into exe- 
cution their schemes of amelioration. 
The former exclaimed against griev- 
ances, and pressed the most vital 
measures at a moment when the 
power and inveteracy of France 
threatened our existence as an in- 
dependent nation.” 


The wisdom of these words is 
strongly at variance with the 
faith and practice of the 
Whigs. It was at the very 
moment of threatened disaster 
that Fox acclaimed the majesty 
of the people. It was when 
Napoleon was universally tri- 
umphant that the Jacobins of 
England demanded annual 
parliaments and manhood suf- 
frage. Instead of standing in 
solid order against the foe, the 
Friends of the People thought 
it becoming to embarrass the 
hands of those who were pro- 
tecting them against invasion 
by making insolent demands 
and clamouring for a false 
thing called Freedom. But 
Melbourne would not for an 
instant tolerate such treason 
as this. Though his party 
was pledged to conciliate the 
democracy, reform was always 
repugnant to him, and it was 
the supreme irony of his career 
that he was in office in 1832. 
His conservative instincts re- 
belled fiercely against the 
policy of Lord Grey. He 
“really believed that there 
was no strong feeling in the 
country for the measure” of 
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reform. He objected strongly 
to the abolition of the rotten 
boroughs, which he regarded 
as a bulwark against the en- 
croaching mob. He would not, 
if he could help it, have en- 
franchised the big boroughs 
such as Manchester. Yet he 
bowed before the storm of 
popular opinion, and aided the 
passage of a measure of which 
he gravely disapproved. The 
motive of his action was gen- 
erally misunderstood. His con- 
temporaries seem to have be- 
lieved that he yielded to his 
colleagues ‘“ because it suited 
his ease and convenience to do 
so, and because he was actu- 
ated by no strong political 
principles or opinions.” This 
is not true. It was not ease 
and convenience which per- 
suaded him to take an un- 
congenial path. As has been 
said, he did not like to depart 
from his allegiance. In a 
letter to the Queen, he once 
quoted, with manifest approval, 
Napoleon’s saying, “ Un gentil- 
homme ne change jamais la 
religion,” and he applied this 
principle, less worthily, to 
statesmanship. He knew that 
his party was following an 
evil path, and he would not 
desert it. He thought, with 
his customary cynicism, that 
“it was more necessary to 
stand by his friends when they 
were in the wrong than when 
they were in the right,” and 
he did his utmost to get the 
unwelcome question answered 
and set aside. 

And he stood by them after 
his own characteristic fashion. 
While his colleagues in and out 
VOL. CLXXXIIL—NO. MCVI. 
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the House let off the glittering 
fireworks of their eloquence, 
prating of Freedom and the 
Rights of Man, he remained 
sternly in the Home Office, and 
took care that those whom he 
was helping to make free and 
independent electors should not 
too clamorously assert their 
privileges. He rigorously sup- 
pressed the first signs of sedi- 
tion, and would not permit 
those about to become citizens 
to anticipate the sweets of 
liberty. And when the Bill 
was passed he was still uneasy. 
“T do not myself much like the 
complexion of the public meet- 
ings of constituents,” he wrote 
to his brother in 1833, “of 
which I read in the news- 
papers. They seem to me to 
be very violent, and to be 
demanding pledges in a very 
positive manner, which are 
given rather too readily and 
to a too great extent.” He 
recognised that the harm was 
done, and he resolved that he 
would take no other hand in 
the game of revolution. “There 
is no knowing to what one may 
be led by circumstances,” said 
he; “but at present I am 
determined to make my stand 
here, and not to advance any 
further ”—a vain boast, for no 
man can, when he will, put a 
spoke in the wheel of progress. 

The truth is, that Melbourne 
rejected in a block all the doc- 
trines of the Radical. He had 
a natural and a wholesome 
dislike of change. When Lord 
John Russell desired to express 
his restlessness in some tinker- 
ing of the constitution, Mel- 
bourne was content to ask 
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“Why not leave it alone?” 
He saw in the ballot nothing 
but an opportunity of chicane 
and intrigue. He urged those 
who would have made experi- 
ments in education to ‘“mod- 
erate their zeal,” pointing out 
to them, with perfect truth, 
‘examples of men who, without 
education, had made good their 
advancement in life.” In other 
words, he looked upon life with 
an honest eye. He did not 
pretend even to himself that 
an Act of Parliament could 
atone for the sloth and care- 
lessness of the individual. He 
knew by experience that a lofty 
position could be held only 
by right of conquest, and that 
they did a disservice to others 
who made the road of progress 
too easy. In brief, he shrunk 
from sentimentality wherever 
he found it. He abhorred high- 
sounding talk and insincere 
professions. ‘ Nobody ever did 
anything very foolish except 
from some strong principle,” 
said he, thus anticipating the 
supreme folly of the genera- 
tion which succeeded his own. 
Similarly he mistrusted doc- 
trinaires in politics or re- 
ligion. “I do not like the 
Dissenters,” he once wrote. 
“They are more zealous, and 
consequently more intolerant, 
than the Established Church. 
Their only object is power.” 
How abundantly has the ex- 
perience of the last few years 
justified this sound opinion! 
On the other hand, his assumed 
indifference was never caused 
by a lack of zeal for England. 
He was a staunch patriot, to 
whom the treasonable practices 
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of his friends were always dis- 
tasteful. Much as he hesitated 
to reveal his emotions, he 
openly took alarm if war or 
disaster threatened. In 1840 
he was so anxiously disturbed 
by the state of affairs in 
Europe that he could not eat 
nor drink nor sleep. In a 
moment the idleness which he 
assumed was laid aside, and 
he was ready to sacrifice his 
ease, his life even, for the sake 
of his country. And this is 
the paradox of his career. He 
was a patriot who saw the 
danger of change. He ac- 
knowledged that reform was 
unattended with any of the 
benefits expected from it; that 
the appetite of revolt grew in 
eating; and that in the end 
the constitution would be 
threatened. And he sup- 
ported reform because he was 
called a Whig and because 
his party demanded his aid. 
The paradox is not so great 
as it appears at first sight. 
Melbourne’s career was made 
possible only by his tempera- 
ment. He possessed that acute 
intelligence which sees the good 
and bad on either side, and 
which naturally inclines to 
moderation. The great master 
of men, the leader of forlorn 
hopes, cannot succeed without 
a grain of stupidity. He 
cannot reach the pinnacle of 
courage or conviction if he 
understands the reason of his 
adversary’s action as well as 
of his own. Melbourne's 
strength was his weakness 
also. He knew so much that 
he was too often reduced to a 
condition of stable equilibrium. 
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Above all, his knowledge 
and interest were not limited 
by politics. There was no 
province of human skill or 
intelligence which he did not 
regard with an eager curiosity. 
He was deeply read in many 
literatures. He had studied 
the poets and historians of 
Greece and Rome with an 
acute understanding. He 
could illustrate the events of 
his own day by the experi- 
ence of Thucydides. He 
scorned translations, and read 
Herodotus, for example, in 
the original, with great pro- 
fit to himself. And he could 
discourse with a ready elo- 
quence of what he knew. 
None of those who frequented 
Holland House shone in con- 
versation with a radiance 
equal to Melbourne’s. He 
was neither pedantic, like 
Allen, nor greedy, like Mac- 
aulay. Greville is an eager 
witness of his prowess. ‘“ Mel- 
bourne’s excellent scholarship 
and universal information,” he 
writes, “remarkably display 
themselves in society, and he 
delivers himself with an 
energy which shows how 
deeply his mind is impressed 
with literary subjects.” His 
judgment kept pace with his 
energy. It is impossible to 
read his comments upon liter- 
ature without a profound 
respect for his taste and 
enterprise. Nor did the stress 
of office interfere with his 
devotion to humane letters. 
In the very crisis of 1832 he 
solaced his leisure by studying 
the tracts of Gosson, Stubbes, 
and Heywood concerning the 
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abuses of the theatre. With 
the same intelligence he gave 
himself to theology, in which 
he was profoundly versed, and 
he was thus able to discourse 
of religion, which he loved to 
do, with authority and moder- 
ation. But, in truth, nothing 
came amiss to him, and he 
remained a student unto the 
end of his life. He knew the 
danger of thus “pursuing” 
knowledge, and with his usual 
candour made ample confes- 
sion of it. “I have read 
too much, and too little,” he 
said. ‘‘So much that it has 
extinguished all the original 
fire of my genius, and yet 
not enough to furnish me 
with the power of writing 
books of mature thinking and 
solid instruction.” He need 
have harboured no_ regret. 
He read not for others, but 
for himself and for reading’s 
sake, and he was thus able 
to look upon politics with the 
broad and tolerant eye which 
few politicians may boast. 

It may be said that in 
many pursuits he dissipated 
his energies. That is true 
enough. In fact, he might 
be described as what was 
known to the _ eighteenth 
century as a lounger. He 
passed easily from one age, 
from one book, to another. 
He changed his diligence with 
his humour. But he was a 
lounger of activity. He was 
diligent always, and, as he 
said himself, he looked back 
with remorse only to those 
hours which he had spent in 
sleep and sauntering. And 
with his lounging habit was 
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associated in men’s minds a 
kind of nonchalance which he 
affected. Greville declared 
that he was “habitually care- 
less and insouciant”; and he 
hated squabbles and contests 
so bitterly that he would avoid 
them sometimes at a loss of 
dignity or decision. Talley- 
rand interpreted this temper 
with a gentle irony. Mel- 
bourne, he said, is “trop cam- 
arade for a Prime Minister.” 
Wellington’s testimony, though 
not so briefly expressed, is to 
the same purpose. Melbourne, 
he said, “was a man apt to 
treat matters too lightly, or 
poco curante, but in the main 
an honest and an honourable 
man.” That seems rather to 
underrate the Minister’s ex- 
cellent qualities. At the same 
time, it may be admitted that 
Melbourne encouraged the gen- 
eral opinion of nonchalance. 
His contempt of fuss persuaded 
him to wear a cloak of indif- 
ference. He refused to detect 
a gravity in trivial things. He 
persistently esteemed politics 
at their proper value. It was 
not his habit to pretend that 
an Act of Parliament would 
bring into being a new heaven 
and a new earth. This habit 
irritated his more pompous 
colleagues, and being known 
to the world, brought him 
into an unmerited discredit. 
Men lacking in humour were 
busy with reproach against a 
philosophic temper which they 
could not understand. Once 
upon a time—it was in 
1841—Lord John Russell pro- 
posed to substitute a fixed 
duty of 8s. on wheat for a 
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graduated duty. To the pro- 
poser this measure appeared to 
be of the highest import, and 
he expected it to be received 
with becoming solemnity. And 
then Melbourne poured upon 
Lord John’s enthusiasm the 
cold water of his wit. “By 
the bye,” said he on leaving 
the room, “there is one thing 
we haven’t agreed upon, which 
is, what we are to say. Is 
it to make our corn dearer 
or cheaper, or to make the 
price steady? I don’t care 
which, but we had better all 
be in the same story.” And 
this is not Melbourne’s highest 
achievement in insouciance. It 
is reported, on sound authority, 
that once, when he was Prime 
Minister, he fell asleep at a 
Cabinet meeting. This feat is 
probably unrivalled. 

In private as in public 
Melbourne had rid himself of 
the common superstitions. If 
he had ever felt the impulses 
of jealousy or malice, he did 
not for an instant betray their 


influence. He was a practical 
philosopher, who took all 
things for granted. He had 


learned the lesson which so 
few are able to learn, that 
nothing external to himself 
debased or impoverished his 
soul. And he was able to 
endure the blows of fortune 
with a light heart. For in- 
stance, he regarded the eccen- 
tricities of his wife with a 
noble detachment. He judged 
her faithlessness—if so harsh 
a word as “judgment” may 
be used—with the amiable 
indulgence which might be 
expected of a wholly disinter- 
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ested adviser. He overlooked 
the scandal of Lord Byron 
and Glenarvon, silently and 
without reproach. And when 
Lady Caroline’s extravagant 
humours made life under the 
same roof with her intolerable, 
he left her with a genuine 
regret. Her last hours were 
solaced by his presence, and 
her brother paid the highest 
tribute to his magnanimity. 
“William Lamb,” said he, “ be- 
haved throughout as I always 
knew he would.” But this mag- 
nanimity did not proceed from 
a lack of dignity or a too 
easy-going good-humour. It 
was the result of a very candid 
and evenly-balanced mind. 
Melbourne saw both faces of 
life, as he saw both faces of 
politics, and being (as has been 
said) a practical philosopher, 
he recognised that there was 
not a vast difference between 
this face and that. At any 
rate, it was not for him to 
pass sentence, and since the 
subtlety of his brain eluded his 
contemporaries, it is not sur- 
prising that his actions were 
ascribed to a culpable indif- 
ference. 

His practical philosophy nat- 
urally encouraged a love of 
paradox. The polite society 
of Holland House, used as it 
was to the bigotry of Allen, 
was surprised at times, or even 
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shocked, at the unexpected 
flashes of Melbourne’s wit. 
And as he dealt in irony! as 
well as in paradox, it is not 
strange that he was commonly 
misunderstood. His sayings 
were quoted as though it were 
his sole object to frighten the 
Philistines. When Prince 
Albert insisted that “a closer 
line should be drawn” in the 
matter of appointments, Mel- 
bourne complained that “that 
damned morality would undo 
us all.” His meaning is clear 
enough, but the words, used, 
contrary to his intention, in 
their literal significance, might 
easily be turned to his dis- 
credit. The truth is, he hated 
humbug and hypocrisy wher- 
ever he found them, and his 
sense of picturesqueness per- 
suaded him very often to over- 
state his case. But this over- 
statement was but another 
expression of his honour and 
honesty ; and though England 
has known many greater 
Ministers than Melbourne, she 
has put her trust in few in- 
nately wiser or more simply 
devoted to her interests. 

By temperament and train- 
ing, then, Melbourne was per- 
fectly fitted to guide the foot- 
steps of a young Queen. He 
was in the highest sense a 
man of the world, without 
prejudice or disguise, and he 





1 Of his paradoxes only the merest echo is heard. An example of his irony is 
quoted from a commonplace book in Mr Lloyd Sanders’s excellent edition of his 


Papers. 


‘*Give every subject and every expression, if you can, an indecent 
turn,” he wrote, remembering Swift; ‘‘that makes a witty man. 


Impute to 


every action a base or wicked motive ; that makes a profound and sagacious man. 
Act without regard to times and circumstances in a manner which is best 


calculated to defeat your own objects ; 


man.” 


that makes an incorrupt and honest 
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gladly accepted the charge 
which fortune had put into 
his hands. Nor has history 
revealed to us a wiser educa- 
tion of a monarch than this. 
The first volume of the Queen’s 
‘Letters’ is not unlike a modern 
Cyropedeia. Melbourne forgot 
nothing which should improve 
the natural talent of Queen 
Victoria. He was ready with 
advice on all subjects, and on 
all occasions. Not merely did 
he teach her the first lessons 
of statecraft ; he gave her his 
opinions freely concerning 
literature, theology, and _his- 
tory. Now he tells her what 
he thinks of Adolphus’s His- 
tory, and recommends Horace 
Walpole’s ‘Letters’ by way of 
illustration. Now he declares 
that “Hallam is right about 
Ireland,” and that “her advo- 
cates are very loud in their 
outcry, but she has not really 
very much to complain of,”— 
two simple truths which were 
abundantly confirmed in the 
course of the Queen’s reign. 
In one letter he comments with 
severity and good sense upon 
Macaulay’s “ Essay on Madame 
d’Arblay ”; in another he dis- 
courses pleasantly and plainly 
upon “As You Like It,” and 
recalls the excellence of Mrs 
Jordan in the part of Rosalind. 
Thus he brought into the 
palace a breath of his own 
humanity and humour. His 
letters are not mere formal 
state papers. They are alive 
and alert with the writer’s 
sound sense, and not unillum- 
ined by the writer’s flippancy. 
Above all, he did his best to 
instruct the Queen in the mys- 
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teries of character, and to in- 
spire her with something of his 
own moderation. When, in 
1839, the Queen was loud in her 
reprobation of Peel, Melbourne 
counselled a better opinion. 
*‘Lord Melbourne earnestly 
entreats your Majesty,” he 
wrote, “not to suffer yourself 
to be affected by any faultiness 
of manner which you may ob- 
serve. Depend upon it, there 
is no personal hostility to Lord 
Melbourne, nor any bitter feel- 
ing against him. Sir Robert 
is the most cautious and re- 
served of mankind. Nobody 
seems to Lord Melbourne to 
know him, but he is not there- 
fore deceitful or dishonest. 
Many a very false man has 
@ very open, sincere manner, 
and vice versd.”” The wisdom of 
this advice matches its loyalty, 
and no better words could be 
spoken in the ear of one 
whose business it was to 
mitigate the stress of party 
politics. 

Between the Queen and her 
favourite Minister the sym- 
pathy and understanding were 
complete. At the outset she 
recognised in the Minister “a 
straightforward, honest, and 
good man.” She confessed 
that he was “to her quite a 
parent.” Again and again 
she expresses her high appre- 
ciation of his service and 
talents. “The more I see 
him,” she wrote, “the more 
confidence I have in him. 
ee He is of the greatest 
use to me both politically 
and privately.” And _ the 
Queen’s affection and regard 
were faithfully reciprocated. 
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Greville says that Melbourne 
looked upon the Queen as he 
might have looked upon a 
daughter if he had had one. 
He felt the inevitable separa- 
tion most acutely. In 1845, 
we are told, he could not 
mention the Queen’s name 
without tears coming into his 
eyes. Nor did the Queen 
yield to him in_ sorrow. 
Melbourne’s resignation was 
the first blow which she was 
asked to bear. And she did 
not minimise its weight. ‘The 
Queen thinks Ld. Melbourne 
may possibly wish to know 
how she is this morning,” 
—thus she wrote in 1839. 
“The Queen is somewhat 
calmer: she was in a wretched 
state till nine o’clock last 
night, when she tried to oc- 
cupy herself and to think 
less gloomily of this dreadful 
change, and she succeeded in 
calming herself till she went 
to bed at twelve, and she slept 
well; but on waking this morn- 
ing all—all that had happened 
in one short eventful day, 
came most forcibly to her 
mind, and brought back her 
grief.” And when Peel suc- 
ceeded Melbourne in office, the 
Queen insisted that she should 
still be permitted to exchange 
letters with her old adviser— 
a privilege which, despite the 
suspicious voice of rumour, 
neither Queen nor Minister 
misused. 

Thus till Melbourne’s death 
the unequal friendship was zeal- 
ously maintained. The states- 
man’s visits to Windsor were 
always recorded by the Queen 
with a kind of joyousness. 
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“Good Lord Melbourne was 
here from Saturday till this 
morning,” we read in a letter 
dated 1843, ‘looking very well. 
I almost fancied happy old 
times were returned ; but alas ! 
the dream is passed ”—as none 
knew better than Melbourne, 
who confessed that he “con- 
tinually missed and regretted 
the time when he had 
daily confidential communica- 
tions with your Majesty.” His 
loneliness, indeed, was unre- 
lieved, and the repeal of the 
Corn Laws made it increas- 
ingly difficult for the old con- 
fidence to be renewed. Like 
the stern Conservative that he 
was, Melbourne wished to leave 
things as they were. He feared 
the violent change of policy, of 
which not even its enthusiastic 
supporters could see the end. 
Above all, he thought that 
Peel had betrayed his party. 
Greville sketches a curious 
scene at Windsor, whose veri- 
similitude there is no reason 
to doubt. ‘It was at dinner,” 
says he, “when Lord Melbourne 
was sitting next to the Queen. 
Some allusion was made to 
passing events and to the ex- 
pected measure, when Mel- 
bourne suddenly broke out, 
‘Ma’am, it is a damned dis- 
honest act.’ The Queen 
laughed, and tried to quiet 
him, but he repeated, ‘I say 
it is a very dishonest act’; 
and then he continued a tirade 
against abolition of the Corn 
Laws, the people not knowing 
how to look, and the Queen 
only laughing.” Though the 
difference of opinion did not 
impair the Queen’s regard 
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for Melbourne, it made his 
presence at Windsor an em- 
barrassment; and he was 
driven back more and more 
to the books which he loved 
so well, and knew so well 
how to read. 

The last years of Melbourne’s 
life were years of gathering 
gloom. He did not easily en- 
dure the change from strength 
to weakness. Greville said 
that he seemed ‘“‘to bear on 
his face a perpetual conscious- 
ness of glory obscured.” A 
spark of irony flashes now and 
again in his letters, as when he 
assures the Queen that he has 
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been reading ‘‘Cicero on Old 
Age—a very pretty treatise, 
but he does not find much con- 
solation after it.” He was 
tired, and he was out of the 
world, which he had domin- 
ated by his wisdom and his 
wit, and the seclusion of age 
irked him. Yet he might have 
found some comfort in the 
thought that his work was 
done, and that, though the 
Queen listened to other coun- 
sellors, he had taught her such 
lessons of life and politics as 
the years even of her long 
reign would not wholly efface. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE HAPPY ORIMINAL— THE FAVOURITE OF HUMANITARIANS AND AN- 
THROPOLOGISTS—SIR ROBERT ANDERSON’S OPINION—THE TWO KINDS 
OF CRIME—THE HIGHLY TRAINED BURGLAR—THE ORIMINAL AS 
SPORTSMAN — SOME EMINENT EXAMPLES — A NAPOLEON OF CRIME— 
WHAT IS THE REMEDY }—GOETHE’S ‘POEMS AND BALLADS’—AYTOUN 
AND SIR THEODORE MARTIN—THE MYSTERY OF COLLABORATION— 
FAMINE AND UNREST IN INDIA—MR MORLEY’S ACT OF CLEMENCY. 


For those who would win an 
easy sympathy there is nowa- 
days no better course than a 
life of crime. On the one hand 
the humanitarians come to 
their aid, with pity and regret. 
They tell them that they are 
the poor victims of circum- 
stances, rather sinned against 
than sinning,—that had they 
been born in a happier moment 
they would have been vestry- 
men at least, and perhaps 
members of the London County 
Council. They assure them 
that, if they will only spend 
their leisure, when enlarged, at 
the nearest library, put upon 
the rates by Mr Carnegie, 
reformation will be simple and 
profitable. And if the foolish 
criminal, instead of taking 
good advice, cracks a crib or 
murders a_ benefactor, the 
humanitarians are ready to 
sign petitions for his release, 
and to declare that the courts 
of law are the base survivals 
of a merciless barbarism. In 
brief, there is nothing so dear 
to the heart of the humani- 
tarians as the criminal, save 
the enemies of their country. 
And it is not surprising to find 
the pro- Boers protesting elo- 
quently, and as one man, 
against the shedding of guilty 


blood. The law-abiding patriot 
needs neither sympathy nor 
protection. It is for the law- 
breaker or the public enemy 
that our Radicals reserve their 
patient regard. 

On the other hand stands 
the disciple of Lombroso, eager 
to measure the facial angle 
and to pinch the bumps of the 
criminal. He would be con- 
tent, if the law allowed him, to 
trace the scoundrel’s ancestry, 
to prove him degenerate, and 
then to suggest, by a cunning 
classification, that he is own 
brother to the man of genius. 
He would argue that the victim 
of a receding chin is but what 
his forebears have made him, 
and that a hospital or a 
museum, not a prison, is the 
proper place for him. Sever- 
ity, in brief, is out of fashion. 
Short sentences, a little cooling 
medicine, and an easy course 
of English literature seem to 
the sanguine sentimentalist 
more useful than incarcera- 
tion. The prison appears to 
these fadmongers a dismal, 
uncomfortable place, to whose 
gloomy restraints no decent 
burglar should be committed, 
and if they had their way they 
would convert all our jails 
inte centres of university exten- 
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sion or lecture-halls of anthro- 
pology. 

The prevailing sentiment 
makes Sir Robert Anderson’s 
sensible work, ‘Criminals and 
Crimes’ (London: Nisbet & 
Co.), the more welcome. In 
the pages of this book you will 
find no concession to fad or 
folly. Sir Robert understands 
the problem which he sets out 
to solve better than any of his 
contemporaries. A long ex- 
perience has taught him the 
strength and weakness of the 
criminal. He is perfectly fam- 
iliar with that gentleman’s 
habits and character. He re- 
cognises what the sentimental- 
ist will never understand, that 
the robbed or murdered citizen 
deserves more pity than the 
hero of the jemmy and knuckle- 
duster. At the same time, if 
he is severe, he is not vindic- 
tive. He does not believe in 
punishment for punishment’s 
sake. He is incapable of re- 
garding the prison as the home 
of revenge. In his eyes punish- 
ment is but a means to an end, 
namely, the safeguarding of 
the community’s interests. In 
other words, it is not the crim- 
inal we should consider in the 
restraint or correction which 
we impose, but society, poor 
outraged society, for which a 
little of the sympathy now 
lavished on the law - breaker 
might be reserved. 

Before the problem is solved, 
it must be clearly understood. 
The professors of crime, as Sir 
Robert points out, are of two 
kinds. In the first place comes 
the helplessly weak or hope- 
lessly wicked: the poor wretch 
who is sprung from a long line 
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of criminals, and who is unable 
to resist the temptation which 
chance and his own sloth make 
inevitable. His conversion or 
improvement is impossible. 
The humanitarians can make 
nothing of him. The anthro- 
pologists think they have done 
their duty when they have 
fitted him with a label. He 
drifts from prison to prison 
aimlessly and endlessly. When 
he has done his stretch, he 
comes out for a brief interval 
to pilfer again, without skill 
or advantage. For though he 
does what injury to others his 
poor fumbling fingers permit 
him, he makes little profit 
for himself. He is the mean- 
est pettifogger of crime, who 
has neither the invention to 
devise, nor the courage to 
carry out, a bold adventure. 
His one distinction is his in- 
curability. He will steal as 
long as life is in him, and 
never steal more than enough 
to give himself a furtive meal. 
The worst of him is that, as he 
is the son, so he generally be- 
comes the father of criminals, 
and through him the traditions 
of his pitiful race are dis- 
honourably handed on. What 
shall be done with him? Sir 
Robert Anderson would isolate 
him in a criminal asylum. 
He would see that he did some 
useful work, and that he was 
prevented in the future from 
levying his wretched toll upon 
his poverty-stricken neigh- 
bours. It is true that thus 
he would never become a 
voter and a citizen again. 
But we can easily spare 
him at the polling-booth, and 
there would be an _ endur- 
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ing satisfaction in the know- 
ledge that he could never do 
another injury to his fellows, 
and that he was effectually 
prevented from reproducing 
himself. 

The second class is far more 
dangerous. It consists of those 
who pursue a career of crime 
with a full appreciation of its 
risks and a keen delight in its 
practice and its results. This 
class, small in number, grows 
in proficiency year by year. 
As Sir Robert Anderson tells 
us, while ordinary crimes 
against property are steadily 
decreasing, the crimes which 
exact skill and _ resolution 
increase enormously. It is 
an age of specialism, and it 
is not astonishing that the 
craftsman, trained in all the 
arts of burglary, should dis- 
play a mastery unknown to 
his forefathers. He is born 
with a genius which could not 
find an outlet in a reputable 
profession. He respects his 
craft as becomes a practi- 
tioner of supreme attainments. 
Wealth is the ostensible end 
of his endeavour, but it is not 
the only end. If ever a man 
loved his art for its own sake, 
it is the efficient, highly-trained 
burglar or safe-blower. Proud 
of his achievement, he sacri- 
fices everything to the proper 
conduct of his schemes. He 
is prudent and _ resourceful. 
Though he is a fervent believer 
in luck, he leaves nothing to 
chance; and he plans a raid 
upon a bank or a jeweller’s 
shop with the same care as a 
great general bestows upon the 
plan of a campaign. Sir 
Robert Anderson has sketched 
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this inverted hero with a 
fulness of knowledge, and his 
character is worth studying 
for the sake both of romance 
and of public safety. 

He is not a ruffian in aspect 
or circumstances. Like other 
highly skilled artists, he has « 
full sense of bis dignity and 
importance. e insists upon 
comfort, anc does not disdain 
luxury. He spends his week- 
ends at Brighton, and takes 
refuge at Monte Carlo from the 
rigours of an English winter. 
One curious proof of his care 
and self-indulgence is that he 
will not go to work in very 
cold weather. A hard frost 
and a thick fog are not in- 
centives to robbery. The 
artist is unwilling to walk 
abroad when the thermometer 
is down to zero. The truth is, 
the least of his enterprises is 
deliberately organised. If it 
takes him two years to attain 
a triumph, he will wait in 
peace and grudge not the delay. 
Even when he does not execute 
his own designs, it is his mind 
which directs the operations of 
his subordinates. And in his 
enterprises a slip is fatal, as it 
is fatal in warfare. The re- 
wards of success are great, but 
hardly commensurate with the 
ability and courage which it 
demands. The burglar, in 
brief, is a burglar as other men 
are painters, writers, or states- 
men. He must be born with 
an unmistakable vocation; 
he must undergo a long ap- 
prenticeship; he must make 
himself master of much tech- 
nical knowledge; and he must 
be bold enough to stake his 
freedom against the vigilance 
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of the police. The only differ- 
ence in the professions, as Sir 
Robert points out, is that “in 
the burglar’s trade, success 
gives proof of greater profici- 
ency than seems necessary in 
other lines.” 

But the criminal is not 
merely an artist. He is a 
keen sportsman as well. He 
knows better than most the 
pleasures of the chase. The 
danger of his work endears it 
to his avid mind. Not even 
the shooting of big game will 
give him a deeper thrill of 
excitement. Imagine him—his 
hand upon the treasure, his 
ear quick to catch the muffled 
step of the policeman. He is 
both hunter and hunted, and 
doubtless enjoys such a sen- 
sation of mixed pleasure and 
fear as is given to few. Sir 
Robert explains this temper of 
his mind by an anecdote. “A 
friend of mine,” he says, “the 
minister of a West End chapel 
in London, tells how, in his 
last visit to America, he 
preached in one of the larger 
jails, and after the service 
visited some of the prisoners 
in their cells. One case in- 
terested him especially, a man 
of good education and address, 
and seemingly of abilities fitted 
to command success in the 
world. My friend gave vent 
to his sincere distress at find- 
ing such a man in such a 
position, and was going on 
to ‘improve the occasion,’ 
when the prisoner cut in 
with the remark that he be- 
lieved in England we are 
fond of fox-hunting. My 
friend, regarding it as a broad 
hint to change the subject, 
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assented. ‘And may I ask,’ 
said his companion, ‘when a 
man gets a fall, does he give 
up hunting?’ And on getting 
the only possible answer to 
such a question, he added, ‘I 
have had a bad fall, and no 
mistake, but I count on better 
luck next time.’”” How shall 
such a marauder be cured? 
The sport calls aloud to him 
when he is shut up, and no 
sooner does he emerge again 
into the larger air of freedom 
than he is eager to turn 
cracksman and win once more, 
in the full expression of his 
talent, wealth or the jail. 

If the skill of the criminal 
remains constant, the means of 
his art change with the cen- 
turies. There was a time when 
the highway was his kingdom, 
when he sought guineas under 
the stars, and awoke the 
slumbering traveller with his 
familiar, raucous demand, 
“Your money or your life!” 
This indeed was the golden age 
of crime. The romance of the 
high-toby is imperishable. To 
bestride a well-bred mare and 
to carry a brace of pistols in 
your holster appeared of itself 
the action of a gentleman. 
No one could take to the road 
who had not something of the 
soldier’s spirit or training, and 
the profession received an en- 
ormous encouragement when 
the great Civil War had called 
the whole nation to arms. 
The disbanded soldiers, unsatis- 
fied by the pursuits of peace, 
rode up and down England, 
hoping to fill their pockets 
at the expense of a Round- 
head, and thus to flatter by 
a single act both greed and 
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patriotism. They had, indeed, 
something more to help them 
than a vague desire of ill and 
easily gotten wealth. For 
the task which they put upon 
themselves they were perfectly 
equipped. And though their 
successors have changed their 
method, they still aim at a 
high level of accomplishment. 
If the marauders of to-day 
would attain a genuine success, 
they must be scientific as well 
as intrepid. They must learn 
a hundred lessons which their 
simpler ancestors neglected. 
Benson, one of the greatest 
criminals, whose prowess was 
a danger to property thirty 
years ago, knew all the benefits 
of education. He spoke foreign 
languages with elegance and 
accuracy. His refinement of 
manner and ease of approach 
enabled him to shine in all 
societies. To carry out a pro- 
fitable fraud upon the turf, he 
arranged a complete news- 
paper of his own, gathered the 
news, and wrote the necessary 
articles with a cunning pen. 
Had he chosen, he could readily 
have distinguished himself in 
some cultured profession. He 
did not choose. To live on the 
cross was the first necessity of 
his nature, and much as he 
hated the restraints of prison, 
he was compelled by his evil 
genius to a career of shifts and 
chances directly he had paid 
toll for the last of his crimes. 
A still later expert, one Ray- 
mond, whom Sir Robert An- 
derson properly calls a Nap- 
oleon of crime, was Benson’s 
superior in the variety and 
range of his enterprises. The 
plot which he devised for the 
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theft of diamonds, worth 
£90,000, and which he carried 
out with a masterly fore- 
thought and address, is un- 
rivalled in our annals. Dia- 
monds were habitually sent 
from Kimberley to the coast 
just in time to catch the 
mail steamer for Europe. 
Were the convoy delayed, the 
gems were locked up in the 
post office until the next 
steamer left the harbour. Ray- 
mond, profiting by a knowledge 
of those simple facts, visited 
the port of departure. He 
made friends with the post- 
master, learned his habits, and 
took wax impressions of his 
keys. He then returned to 
Europe, leaving behind him a 
memory of pleasant manners 
and good fellowship. A few 
months later he was in Africa 
again, disguised and unknown. 
He made his way up country 
to the point where the dia- 
monds had to be carried across 
a ferry on their way to the 
coast. Unshipping the chain 
of the ferry, he sent the boat 
down stream, and the next 
convoy of diamonds missed 
the mail. All that remained 
for Raymond to do was to 
unlock the safe in the post 
office and go off with the 
treasure, which, by a fine 
stroke of ironical humour, he 
presently sold to its rightful 
owners in Hatton Garden. 
This was Raymond’s master- 
piece, before which the well- 
advertised theft of the famous 
portrait by Gainsborough— 
another of his exploits—pales 
to insignificance, 

We have said so much of the 
criminal’s accomplishments, be- 
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cause they prove that the crim- 
inal is no common man. He 
is as rare as the poet. There 
are never many of his type and 
skill alive in the world. “A 
single prison,” says Sir Robert, 
“would suffice to hold the en- 
tire gang of well-known pro- 
fessional criminals who now 
keep the community in a state 
of siege; and a single wing of 
any one of our jails would more 
than suffice for the band of out- 
laws who may be described as 
the aristocracy of crime in 
England.” And even this is 
a liberal computation. The 
experts of crime are so few in 
number, and the style of their 
operations is so well known, 
that those whose business it is 
to catch them are seldom at 
fault. What is wanted for the 
detection of crime is not the 
highly developed, inductive 
method popular in novels, but 
a full and accurate knowledge 
of living practitioners. When 
Sir Robert Anderson was in- 
trusted with the protection of 
London, it was always “Old 
Carr,” or “Wirth,” or “ Saus- 
age,” or “Shrimps,” or “ Quiet 
Joe,” or “Red Bob,” who was 
suspected of conspicuouscrimes; 
and it may be said that the 
police in almost every case 
knew their man. 

This being so, it looks as 
though the problem of safety 
were not insoluble. But the 
game of life is ever complicated 
by unexpected rules, and the 
criminal is freely given many 
loopholes of escape. Though 
the detectives may recognise 
the character of a crime and 
assign it to its perpetrator 
with the same accuracy which 
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a highly trained connoisseur 
brings to the examination of a 
picture, the rule is that they 
may not make an arrest with- 
out such evidence as the law 
deems sufficient. Though they 
be sure of the truth, they can- 
not move unless they discover 
certain definite traces, which 
the culprits, perfectly conscious 
of their risks, most carefully 
destroy. That is one difficulty. 
The other is still worse. Sup- 
pose the criminal safely under 
lock and key; suppose him 
punished by the heaviest sen- 
tence the law can give him. 
It means no more than that he 
is out of work for a year or 
two. Imprisonment neither 
reforms nor intimidates him. 
The enforced reflection of a 
retired life no doubt sharpens 
his wits and quickens his fancy. 
No sooner has he recovered his 
nerves outside than he is mak- 
ing a fresh attack upon the 
community, and the commun- 
ity, with Scotland Yard to help 
it, is practically powerless. It 
must lose its money, and at 
the same time must pay a 
heavy price for those whose 
duty it is, with tied hands, to 
keep the robber in check. 
What is the best means of 
rendering the great criminals 
innocuous? Our forefathers, 
untroubled by the sentiment- 
ality of fadmongers, believed 
that the gallows was the safest 
deterrent. Dead men crack no 
cribs. The fearless highway- 
man and the artful clyfaker 
were not considered out of mis- 
chief until they had executed a 
dance without the music. It 
was a simple, efficient remedy ; 
and were it revived to-day an 
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immediate check would be put 
upon criminal enterprise. Sir 
James Stephen once stated 
his view of the question with 
the candour and honesty we 
expect from him. “If s0- 
ciety,” said he, “could make 
up its mind to the destruc- 
tion of really bad offenders, 
they might, in a very few 
years, be made as rare as 
wolves; and that, probably, at 
the expense of a smaller sacri- 
fice of life than is caused by 
many @ shipwreck or colliery 
explosion.” Society could never 
thus make up its mind. 
Stephen’s counsel is a coun- 
sel of perfection. The law, 
diffdent of itself, fears the 
irrevocable; and society, ten 
times softer-hearted than the 
law, pities the ruffian whom 
it catches in the act of theft, 
and fervently prays that he, 
poor soul, may come to no 
harm. 

Sir Robert Anderson’s method 
is more modest, and therefore 
more practical in these times 
than Sir James Stephen’s. It 
is based, as he says, on the 
criminal’s love of liberty—not 
on his fear of the gallows. 
In other words, Sir Robert 
would not permit a hardened, 
practised criminal of skill and 
courage to recover his freedom. 
He would keep him perpetually 
in prison, where he would 
have small scope for the ex- 
ercise of his talents, and would 
grant him such relaxation as is 
not inconsistent with his safe 
custody. He would punish the 
criminal, not the crime. A 
pune or accidental offender 

e would send easily away if 
there were no ground for be- 
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lief that he was a natural, 
intuitive robber. The expert, 
for whom crime was at once 
a sport and a_ profession, 
should never be given another 
chance for the display of his 
gifts. It is true that a great 
deal would be left to the in- 
telligence of the Bench, if Sir 
Robert had his way. But 
there is no reason to suppose 
that the Bench would fail us. 
It would be asked to extend 
the field of its observation. 
It would be expected to dis- 
cover the career and character 
of each man brought before 
it, and to decide whether or 
not he was fit ever to be re- 
stored to the common life of 
the country. For a while the 
prisons might be fuller than 
they are to-day. For a 
while only. When once the 
great organisers of crime were 
permanently shut up, their fol- 
lowers would lack initiative 
and would speedily dwindle in 
numbers. The worst is that 
sentiment still stands in the 
way of reform. We still are 
offered the sad spectacle of 
duchesses, incapable of under- 
standing a grave problem, 
doing what harm they can 
by visiting prisons and dis- 
turbing their inmates by an 
irrelevant sympathy. Such 
spectacles as this cannot make 
us hopeful of better things. 
The tears of a false mercy 
are likely to overwhelm the 
plain wisdom of Sir Robert 
Anderson. Yet it is in Sir 
Robert Anderson that the real 
humanity resides. He knows 
enough to reverence severity, 
and he is not afraid of the 
truth. If only his methods of 
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isolating both the wastrel and 
the expert thief were adopted, 
we might at the same time 
protect the law-abiding com- 
munity, which, after all, de- 
serves some respect, and better 
the lot of the unhardened 
criminal. Nobody can take a 
sincere pride in our present 
system. “Our prison popula- 
tion,” says Major Arthur Grif- 
fiths, the soundest of authori- 
ties, “‘may be classed in two 
grand divisions—those offenders 
who ought never to have been 
sent to prison at all, and those 
who ought never to be re- 
leased.” From whichever side 
you view it, it is not a satis- 
factory prospect, and the fail- 
ure of the law is the more 
reprehensible because reform 
is easily within our reach. 


The publication of a new edi- 
tion of Goethe’s ‘Poems and 
Ballads,’ translated by W. Ed- 
mondstoune Aytoun and Sir 
Theodore Martin (William 
Blackwood & Sons), is a liter- 
ary event which should not be 
overlooked in the bustle of a 
publishing season. To turn 
over the pages of the book is 
to transport yourself into an- 
other age, to marvel at the 
flowers of a dismoded fancy. 
When these admirable transla- 
tions were made, more thansixty 
years ago, Goethe was still 
a living, breathing influence. 
The Romantic Movement, which 
his genius helped to inaugu- 
rate, still dominated France. 
The poets and novelists of 
Paris still sought their inspira- 
tion abroad. Whatever was 
exotic made an immediate ap- 
peal to them, and they found 


in Goethe, as in Walter Scott, 
a new world in which to in- 
dulge their imagination. To 
us all this is ancient history, 
We discover it in learned treat- 
ises. We surmise it from the 
patient study of half-forgotten 
books. But to Aytoun and Sir 
Theodore Martin the contest 
of tastes was a present reality. 
By translating Goethe they 
played their part in the roman- 
tic revolution, and though they 
were perhaps unconscious of 
what they were doing, though 
they were too far travelled in 
the wood to see the trees, they 
deserve our gratitude and our 
appreciation. Nor is it the 
least remarkable fact in this 
chapter of literary history that 
one of the veteran translators 
is still, happily, living and 
working in our midst. 

Youth, indeed, is character- 
istic of the work, and Sir 
Theodore Martin, in a new 
preface, has recaptured the 
spirit of youth. He tells us 
with an intelligible enthusiasm 
how he and Aytoun shared 
the labour, and if he has not 
revealed the secret processes of 
collaboration, he has explained 
as much of the process as words 
can suggest. “From a habit 
of working together,” writes 
Sir Theodore, “we naturally 
caught each something of the 
other’s manner. How far this 
went may be seen from a 
passage in a letter of Aytoun’s 
when revising the proof-sheets 
of our volume in 1858: ‘In 
going over the poems I was 
very much struck by the occa- 
sional resemblance of our styles. 
There is one of yours, “To my 
Mistress,” which I could almost 
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have sworn to be mine, from 
the peculiarity of the cadences, 
if I did not know it to be 
yours.” The first-fruits of 
the collaboration were the im- 
mortal ‘ Bon Gaultier Ballads,’ ! 
as quick and vivid a set of jeux 
desprit as we know, and it is 
not easy to understand how two 
hands gave an equal finish and 
an equal liveliness to them all. 
The art of translation, how- 
ever, may be interpreted with 
less difficulty, and there is no 
reason why two writers, work- 
ing on the same original, should 
not produce something like 
a level and uniform result. 
Such, indeed, is the result 
which Aytoun and Sir Theodore 
produced. Without the initials 
at the end of each number to 
guide you, you could not pos- 
sibly separate the works of 
the collaborators. They were 
one in spirit as in enthusiasm, 
and Sir Theodore in his brief 
preface has made his readers 
understand that this unity was 
complete. They worked to- 
gether, as he tells us with 
admirable simplicity, ‘‘in the 
days when ‘life was all before 
us, by Salisbury Crags or on 
the shores of the Firth of 
Forth.” And they were 
genuinely proud of the result. 
“T am generally a severe critic 
of my writings,” wrote Aytoun 
in 1858. ‘I was satisfied that 
‘Bothwell’ was an ambitious 
failure when I sent it to press ; 
but I swear by our Goethean 
productions, barring, perhaps, 
half a dozen immaterial scraps. 
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We may hang out our shields, 
as at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and 
without any fear await the 
coming of challengers who 
shall contrast their perform- 
ances with ours.” 
Half-a-century has elapsed 
since the first edition of the 
translations was published, and 
no challenger has appeared to 
disturb the supremacy of the two 
champions. Though the spirit 
of romance which infused the or- 
iginals is out of fashion, we may 
still appreciate the workmanship 
of the translators. And into 
what strange coverts of exotic 
romance does Goethe hurry us 
away! There are pariahs and 
captive earls, there are false 
lovers and maids of honour, 
there are magicians and dances 
of death in his lurid pages. 
Save in the poems after the 
manner of the antique, which 
are inspired by the Greek An- 
thology, a spectral atmosphere 
seems to envelop all these poems 
and ballads. But that was the 
fault or the merit of Goethe. 
Of the translators it may be 
said that they interpreted their 
original with a fidelity both 
verbal and rhythmical. The 
metres of Goethe, various as 
they are, were closely repro- 
duced by them, and Sir Theo- 
dore may be congratulated 
upon his share in a piece of 
work faithfully done almost 
two generations ago, and now 
re-edited for the grandchildren 
of those who were the first to 
appreciate it in the pages of 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 





? The Book of Ballads. Edited by Bon Gaultier. With a new Introduction 
and Notes by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and 
Crowquill. William Blackwood & Sons. 1903. 
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Lord Milner, in an excellent 
speech delivered some weeks 
ago, reminded us of what no 
Englishman should forget,— 
that a Radical Government 
can always injure our inter- 
ests more effectually in foreign 
countries and in our Colonies 
and dependencies than at home. 
It is our duty, therefore, to 
watch with ceaseless anxiety 
the policy pursued abroad by 
our present rulers, and we 
make no apology for printing 
here a letter we have received 
from a valued and _ well- 
informed correspondent on the 
subject of India :— 

“The news from India,” 
writes this correspondent, “is 
saddening. Severe scarcity, if 
not downright famine, threatens 
a very large area of Northern 
and Central India. The rains 
have failed. The autumn crops, 
on which the peasantry main- 
ly depend for food and fodder 
for their cattle, have perished. 
The ground is so dry that the 
wheat, barley, and pulse which 
ought to form the spring 
harvest are not likely to ger- 
minate, and in some districts 
cannot be sown. Plague, too, 
rages in very many places. 
Owing to the fears and preju- 
dices of the multitude, which 
seditious leaders have done 
their utmost to excite, the 
Government is compelled to 
advise sanitary and preventive 
measures instead of enforcing 
them. 

“There is, however, a more 
cheerful side to the picture. 
It is declared that the polit- 
ical storm is subsiding, and 
that the more violent leaders 
are discredited. The situation 
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must have altered greatly for 
the better during the last few 
weeks, for the Government of 
India have found it possible 
to release Lajpat Rai and 
Ajit Singh, who were removed 
a few months ago from the 
Panjab. Nor, so far as I 
know, have any conditions 
been attached to their release, 
The summary deportation of 
these two men from the 
Panjab, and their seclusion in 
Mandalay, somewhat inappro- 
priately called a fort, had an 
excellent effect all over India, 
and would have been justified 
even if it had entailed more 
hardship to the offenders. As 
a matter of fact, they have 
been treated with a consider- 
ation out of proportion to 
their social rank, not to speak 
of their merits. Imagine—oh, 
that it were possible!—Mr 
Keir Hardie secluded in York, 
with a comfortable house and 
a first-class cook, and little 
restriction on his liberty, and 
you will have a fair idea of 
the sufferings inflicted on his 
victims by Mr Morley. 
“Whether their release—this 
‘signal act of clemency,’ as 
‘The Times’ describes it—is 
wise or foolish, depends on the 
reality of the change in the 
feeling of the people. Plague 
and famine are not quieting 
influences. To a people steeped 
in superstition and prejudiced 
against their rulers, whom they 
are taught to believe capable 
of spreading the plague and 
guilty of impoverishing India, 
these scourges are more likely 
to excite than to calm discon- 
tent. If the release of the 
agitators is the result of the 
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calm and unbiassed judgment 
of Lord Minto and his advisers, 
and has the concurrence of Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson, it may be 
accepted as an act of political 
wisdom. It might be said, 
indeed, that an excitement 
which has been allayed by the 
removal from the scene of the 
leaders for a few months can- 
not have been so dangerous as 
to justify the use of extra- 
ordinary powers. Mr Gokhale 
and others who took exception 
to the deportation of Lajpat 
Rai will undoubtedly press 
this argument. But unfortun- 
ately the condition of affairs 
and the risk of disorder were 
not exaggerated by the Govern- 
ment of India. The situation 
as regards the civil population 
was serious; nor were the Sikh 
soldiery altogether deaf to the 
agitator’s persuasions. Look- 
ing to other quarters, there has 
been rioting in Calcutta, only 
a few weeks ago, of a very 
suggestive and unpleasant 
kind. Not a single offender 
has been arrested, and the 
inquiry ordered by the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal has been 
boycotted. More recently 
still, Sir Andrew Fraser, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, a man 
likely to err on the side of tol- 
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erance rather than on that of 
severity, was urging the Gov- 
ernment of India to take 
stronger measures for the 
suppression of inflammatory 
speeches and writings. Nor 
can it be forgotten that the 
violent boycotting of Euro- 
pean goods has gone on for 
some two years in Eastern 
Bengal, and still goes on in 
some districts. The so-called 
National Volunteers are, it is 
believed, still an active organ- 
isation, and are not interfered 
with. Looking to these con- 
ditions, it may be prudent to 
regard the release of Lajpat 
Rai and Ajit Singh as an ex- 
periment to be judged by the 
result. I am not able en- 
tirely to cast aside the sus- 
picion that the near approach 
of a new Session may have 
something to do with this 
‘act of clemency.’ It is not 
that I distrust Mr Morley’s 
honesty. But he does not 
stand alone. He is one of a 
ministry whose sole guiding 
principle seems to be the 
placation of each section of 
their followers. Even the col- 
lection of cranky Radicals who 
make India the subject of 
their imaginings must have 
their little sop.” 











MR BALFOUR’S 


DURING the last two years 
Mr Balfour has been exposed 
to a vast deal of unmerited 
criticism. The less patient 
members of the party have 
taken refuge in recrimination. 
They have thrown the whole 
weight of responsibility for 
defeat upon the shoulders of 
theirleader. They have blamed 
him alike for their own tact- 
lessness and for the mutability 
of the people. The injustice 
thus done to a zealous states- 
man is of less importance than 
the injury inflicted upon the 
cause of England. And it is 
with the utmost satisfaction 
that we see signs of a closer 
union, of a more generous con- 
fidence, without which the 
soundest views are of as small 
avail as the keenest aspiration. 

One fact emerges from a 
mass of irrelevancies. Mr 
Balfour is the leader—the only 
possible leader—of the Union- 
ist party. He is leader by 
inheritance, as by right of 
conquest. He is leader, not 
merely because he wears the 
mantle of his predecessors, but 
because he alone possesses the 
essential qualities of leadership. 
Now a leader bears no strange 
marks upon him. You cannot 
go out into the street and find 
him. You cannot, by a mere 
act of volition, change him 
for another. He is chosen and 
accepted, not by deliberation, 
but by the force of circum- 
stances. He comes not before 
his time; he stays not a single 
hour when his time is finished. 
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LEADERSHIP. 


He is leader simply and solely 
because men follow him. When 
Mr Balfour ceases to have 
followers, when some one else 
arises better suited to dominate 
and attract the members of the 
party, Mr Balfour will resign 
the position which he has held 
so long and so honourably. 
Meanwhile discussion is idle. 
Where the followers are, there 
the leader will hold his place 
with a firm and calm au- 
thority. 

In the House of Commons 
Mr Balfour’s supremacy has 
remained unchallenged. He is 
an easy master of that complex 
assembly. He judges its 
temper with an accuracy 
which only a long experience 
can ensure. He possesses a 
perfect knowledge of the 
rules and forms which govern 
the deliberations of the Com- 
mons. It is not too much to 
say that, though he no longer 
sits upon the Treasury bench, 
the business of the present 
Government (such as it is) 
could not be carried on with- 
out his intervention. Since 
the time of Sir Robert Peel no 
statesman has held so lofty a 
position of authority unques- 
tioned on either side. But, 
while he is ready to put his 
unrivalled experience at the 
service of the House, he does 
not forget that he is the leader 
of an Opposition whose busi- 
ness it is to oppose. He has 
harried the forces of the Gov- 
ernment without pity and 
without rest. He has attacked 
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them with all the powers of 
damaging criticism which are 
peculiarly his own. A master 
of fierce contempt as well as 
of merciless logic, he can alter- 
nate argument with satire. 
That the Government of Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
has fallen so speedily into the 
pit of discredit is due almost 
entirely to the tireless energy 
and watchful brain of Mr 
Balfour. The mistakes of the 
disjointed rabble which at- 
tempts to govern our country 
are all its own. It is to Mr 
Balfour’s credit that no single 
misdeed escapes the notice or 
risks the misunderstanding of 
the people. 

So much is universally al- 
lowed. Within the walls of 
the House no murmur has 
been heard. The small, effi- 
cient force of attack has sup- 
ported its leader with loyalty 
and address. It is in the 
country and among those who 
have never seen Mr Balfour 
at work that the loudest cries 
have been raised. The leader 
of the party, we have been 
told, is out of touch with the 
people. He does not recognise 
the imperious demand for Fis- 
cal Reform. His subtlety of 
intellect does not permit him 
to make plain the path before 
us. To these dangerous and 
half-understood complaints the 
meeting of the Union of Con- 
servative Associations held at 
Birmingham was a complete 
and triumphant answer. From 
beginning to end of an admir- 
able speech there was a perfect 
sympathy between the speaker 
and his audience. The subtle 
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the one who speaks with the 
many who hear are not easy 
to unravel. But it was evi- 
dent to all who listened to Mr 
Balfour at Birmingham that he 
never tangled them or let them 
go. His hearers responded 
instantly to those arguments 
which they did not anticipate. 
The cheers given in answer 
to the simple words, “I come 
before you as your leader; I 
believe I have your confidence,” 
were an enthusiastic reassur- 
ance both to the speaker and to 
his friends. In brief, Mr Balfour 
swayed his audience of more 
than five thousand as he is 
wont to sway the House of 
Commons, and it is interesting 
to consider by what means he 
attains his end. The arts of 
the orator are not his. He is 
not of the same clay as the 
elder Pitt and Gladstone. 
There is not in his tempera- 
ment a single touch of the his- 
trion. He has not at his com- 
mand the common resources 
of what is called eloquence. 
He is sometimes guilty of 
anacolutha and unfinished sen- 
tences. These faults are at 
once the elements of success 
and the guarantees of sincer- 
ity. If Mr Balfour misses the 
graces of oratory, he also es- 
capes its pitfalls. In a demo- 
cratic state, such as Great 
Britain, oratory is the worst 
danger that can assail us. The 
glib sophist, who can prove the 
worse the better case, may 
ruin the country for his own 
aggrandisement. What can 
be achieved by a rolling eye 
and a flattering tongue has 
been abundantly proved by the 
lamentable case of Mr Glad- 
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stone, who convinced us that, 
if the people are to rule, his- 
trionics must be reserved for 
the theatre. Mr Balfour, then, 
relies for his effect upon no 
trickery. He speaks with the 
authority of action. He has 
governed Great Britain during 
what he believes with justice 
to be “one of the greatest 
periods of administrative suc- 
cess of this country,” and he 
comes before the people not as 
one who says, but as one who 
does. Good faith is apparent 
in every phrase that he utters. 
Though he is perforce a demo- 
cratic statesman, appealing for 
popular support, he makes no 
secret of his independence. He 
does not hide from his audience 
that he means to lead, not to 
follow. He would not stoop 
to catch votes by a betrayal of 
the public interest. He would 
not conceal under a glittering 
and meaningless phrase a 
treacherous intention. If he 
retains the leadership, he will 
do his best to serve the State ; 
but it will be Ais best, not the 
best of a threatening majority 
or an imperious wire-puller. 
If Mr Balfour’s manner is 
likely to inspire confidence, the 
matter of the speech which he 
delivered at Birmingham is as 
clear and definite as the keen- 
est champions of Fiscal Reform 
can desire. Though he de- 
clared at the outset that he 
had no love of courts-martial 
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or of excommunication, that 
he would welcome to the party 
all who were in sympathy with 
its objects, he would not sacri- 
fice a single principle to an 
insecure and insincere unity, 
The first aim of the Tory 
Government, were it restored 
to power, would be a bold and 
ample measure of Tariff Re- 
form. The ambition to escape 
from the chains in which an 
antiquated system bound us 
sixty years ago grows stronger 
every day. Not merely do we 
suffer from those who use Eng- 
land as their dumping-ground, 
but we neglect the best chance 
that ever was offered us of 
binding closer still the bonds 
which unite us with the Col- 
onies. In an admirable pass- 
age Mr Balfour condemned the 
present Government’s behav- 
iour at the last Conference. 
“T observe,” said he, “that mem- 
bers of the Government allude with 
a complacency which I am utterly 
unable to understand to the figure 
which they cut at the debates which 
occurred between them and the 
Prime Ministers of our self-govern- 
ing Colonies. I think they cut a 
very poor figure.! . . . They held out 
not the slightest hope; they told 
those gentlemen that in so far as they 
could speak for one of the great 
parties in the State, they rejected 


absolutely any offers they could 
make.” 


It is easy to see what drove 
our rulers to adopt this uncom- 
promising attitude. They be- 
lieved that every insult offered 





1 With a wisdom which we cannot too highly applaud, the Government did 


its best to conceal its shame. 


In the first place, it closed the doors of the Con- 
ference—it is an expert in closing doors—against reporters. 
published the Proceedings only in an expensive Blue-book. 


In the second, it 
It is, therefore, with 


the greatest pleasure that we welcome a reprint of the speeches and counter- 
speeches, somewhat curtailed,‘ The Great Preference Debate,’—which is edited 
by Mr O. Locker Lampson, and may be purchased for 6d. 
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to a colony was a vote gained 
at home; and with the best 
will in the world they banged 
the door, made not of British 
oak but of imported pine, and 
used for the sinister purpose a 
reach-me-down boot, manufac- 
tured in Germany of the best 
brown paper. From the party 
led by Mr Balfour the Colonies 
need expect no such foolish 
treatment. 

“This I know,” said our leader at 
Birmingham, “that were we, by the 
wave of some magician’s wand, in- 
stalled in office to-morrow, clearly 
our first duty would be to summon 
again that Conference which was so 
hastily dissolved and open that door 
which was so hastily closed, and see 
if we cannot do something towards 
that great ideal of Imperial unity 
in which every statesman in the 
Colonies has borne a share, of which 
the late Government were warm sym- 
en and towards which no man 

as done so much as my right hon- 
ourable friend the late Colonial 
Secretary.” 


Here is a course of action, 
pursued with loyalty and de- 
fined without the smallest 
ambiguity, which every Tory 
will understand, and in which 
not even the Radical press 
can discover the signs of 
obscurity or dissension. In- 
deed, the distinguishing mark 
of Mr Balfour’s speech was 
its perfect lucidity. He 
spoke to the people in words 
which could not be mistaken. 
The text which he gave to 
the supporters of Fiscal Re- 
form was as plain as Mr 
Chaplin could desire — was, 
indeed, nothing else than the 
resolution moved by that stal- 
wart and consistent states- 
man, and shaped in accord 
with a speech delivered some 
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time since by Mr Balfour him- 
self. 


“The resolution,” said Mr Balfour, 
“divides the question into four 
heads: (1) broadening the basis of 
taxation ; (2) safeguarding our great 
productive industries from unfair 
competition ; (3) strengthening our 
position for the purpose of negotia- 
tion in foreign markets; (4) estab- 
lishing preferential commercial ar- 
rangements with the Colonies, and 
securing for British producers and 
workmen a further advantage over 
foreign competitors in the Colonial 
markets.” 


This resolution covers the 
whole ground. It leaves no 
loophole for doubt or con- 
troversy. And in its eager 
acceptance the whole party of 
Tories and Unionists should 
henceforth be at one. Here, 
at any rate, is a _ policy 
of construction which may 
be fearlessly opposed to the 
impotent adherence of the 
Radicals to a foolish dogma. 
They, poor souls, fondly be- 
lieve that they are floating 
down the broad stream of 
history, and they are only 
caught up in a _ backwater, 
from which they have not 
emerged since 1846. In their 
eyes that year saw the birth 
and death of wisdom. Like 
faithful worshippers, they 
carry with them the coffin 
in which the bones of the 
only wisdom they ever knew 
lie rotting. They are so sure 
that a dead superstition is 
better than a living faith, 
that they will gladly see their 
country ruined rather than 
abate one jot of their sense- 
less devotion. They alone are 
unchanged in an ever-chang- 


ing world. When the Corn 
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Laws were injudiciously re- 
pealed, there were extenuating 
circumstances which might 
have been pleaded in Peel’s 
favour. In the first place, as 
Mr Balfour pointed out, there 
was then no difficulty in find- 
ing markets for British goods. 
In the second, there were 
no commercial treaties. Our 
Foreign Office was not ex- 
pected to deal with commer- 
cial rivals without having 
anything in its hand to give 
or withhold. The policy of 
Colonial Preference was rarely 
discussed sixty years ago, and 
more rarely understood. And 
nobody —least of all the Re- 
pealers, whose business it was 
to foresee the consequences of 
their folly—expected that an 
improved system of transport 
would keep pace with the in- 
creased growth of corn in 
Canada and the Argentine. 
Mr Balfour, therefore, is not 
urging retrogression. “I do 
not ask you to go back,” he 
said; “I ask you to go for- 
ward. I do not ask you to 
take to yourselves bows and 
arrows and Brown Bess, and 
all the antiquated machinery 
of a system which itself is 
antiquated.” His demand is 
far wiser and more reason- 
able than this. He does but 
insist that England shall put 
herself in harmony with a new 
set of circumstances, and shall 
arm herself with the newest 
weapons to defend herself 
against the commercial ag- 
gression of foreign states, and 
to bring aid to her growing, 
thriving Colonies. 
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Not merely did Mr Balfour 
give to Tariff Reform its proper 
prominence,—he defined and 
explained it with an admirable 
perspicacity. At thesame time, 
he recognises that there are 
other foes to fight besides the 
Free Traders. This is a truth 
upon which we have always 
insisted, and which we urged 
upon our readers no longer ago 
than last month.1 On every 
side we hear of the dangers 
of Socialism, and it is well to 
be forewarned and forearmed 
against them. Now these dan- 
gers always seem greater than 
they are if they are half-un- 
derstood. A clearer knowledge 
speedily reduces them to their 
real size. Mr Balfour was 
wise, therefore, to begin with 
a definition. 


“Socialism has one meaning,” said 
he, “and one meaning only. Social- 
ism means, and can mean, nothing 
else than that the community or the 
State is to take all the means of 
production into its own hands ; that 
private enterprise and private pro- 
perty are to come to an end, and all 
that private enterprise and private 
property carry with them. That is 
Socialism, and nothing else is Social- 
ism.” 

There is the whole matter in a 
nutshell. Stated in these plain 
terms, Socialism loses its terrors. 
Knowing what we have to com- 
bat, we know also how to com- 
bat it. The demand for public 
ownership can easily be rejected. 
The project bears upon its face 
all the evils which are inherent 
in it. No country ever has 
been so foolish, ever will be so 
foolish, as to abolish at a stroke 
the energy, the invention, the 








1 «The Political Campaign,” ‘Maga,’ November 1907. 
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imagination of its most useful 
and gifted citizens. The only 
artifice of government known 
to a democratic state is an 
assembly elected by the people. 
It needs little ingenuity to 
realise the ruin which would be 
brought upon every known in- 
dustrial enterprise by the sub- 
stitution of an elected vestry 
for the management of talent 
familiar to us all. The basis of 
Socialism seems to be the fool- 
ish belief, bred of vanity and 
the polling- booth, that the 
labouring man is not merely 
the noblest work of God, but the 
one useful asset which the com- 
munity possesses. The presump- 
tuous folly of this boast needs 
not to be discussed. Had it 
not been for the men of superior 
intellect, industry, and courage, 
the labouring man would to-day 
be eating husks with the swine 
and covering his nakedness 
with leaves. The labouring 
man who achieves a success of 
originality instantly forsakes his 
class and its boastfulness, know- 
ing with the humility of the 
great that use and profit are 
not the exclusive privileges of 
this class or of that. Of the 
Socialism defined by Mr Balfour, 
then, we have no fear. That 
may be met and fought upon its 
obvious demerits. But there 
is another thing called Social- 
ism, indefinite and indefinable, 
of which we do not pretend to 
minimise the danger. And that 
is a vague thing, compact of 
catchwords and superstitions, 
which can carry the misguided 
man to the utmost lengths of 
infamy and bloodshed. It is 
words, not thoughts, which 
arm the hand of revolution. 
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The history of revolt has no 
other lesson to teach than 
this. The discontented citizen 
will fight for a phrase, when a 
fact or a thought would never 
avail to move him. The dupes 
who gather in public halls, and 
hear that they have been dis- 
possessed, and who believe that 
the discomfort due to their 
sloth has been put upon them 
by another’s hand, are always 
ready to throw bricks or bombs, 
according to their nationality 
and temperament. But the 
serious disputants, who prate 
of collective ownership, are 
easily confuted, and are, for 
the rest, not an obvious terror 
to the State. It is profitable, 
therefore, as well as logical, 
to hold them to their argu- 
ment, and to let their voices 
out-call the parrots, who have 
learned their maxims and not 
understood the meaning (if 
any) which is attached to 
them. 

But if it be the business of 
the Tory party to oppose Social- 
ism with all its strength, it is 
its business also to aid in what- 
ever way it can the cause of 
Social Reform. What is Social 
Reform? Again we are con- 
tent to take Mr Balfour’s defin- 
ition :— 


“It is Social Reform,” said he, 
“when the State, based upon private 
enterprise, based upon private prop- 
erty, recognising that the best pro- 
ductive result can only be obtained 
by respecting private property and 
encouraging private enterprise, asks 
them to contribute towards great 
national, social, and public objects.” 


And it has never asked in 
vain. The great social reforms 
of the nineteenth century were 
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carried out, one and all, by the 
Tory party. As Mr Balfour 
pointed out, the Radical, when 
he is brought face to face with 
a social problem, always prefers 
to tinker the Constitution. He, 
too, like the baser kind of 
Socialist, is dominated by words 
and phrases. He believes that 
his less fortunate brother is 
starving, and he cries inconti- 
nently, “ Down with the House 
of Lords!” What he never 
does is to attempt to discover 
the cause of starvation, and to 
ameliorate, if he can, the lot 
of the unfortunate. The work 
of the Tories, however, lies in 
deeds, not in words, and though 
much has been done, much 
remains to do. The problem 
of housing the people is not 
yet solved. The Poor Laws 
must be reformed, if the aged 
poor are to receive an adequate 
relief. But no good can be 
done by prating “of liberty 
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in its positive and in its neg- 
ative sense,” by pretending 
that the poor man has an in- 
alienable right to plunder the 
rich, that intelligence is a 
crime which can only be wiped 
out by the supremacy of labour, 
and by giving the most danger- 
ous promises to any class of 
malcontents which offers votes 
in exchange for the betrayal 
of the country. That dangers 
lie in our path is indisput- 
able. But courage and unity 
will make light of them all; 
and Mr Balfour’s speech at 
Birmingham, clear in mean- 
ing and valiant in temper, 
can have no other effect than 
to inspire a harmonious party 
with faith and courage, and to 
assure the Radicals that only 
at their peril can they lay - 
hands upon the Constitu- 
tion, or lend a greedy ear 
to the worst enemies of their 
country. 
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Anderson’s proposed method of pun- 
ishing, 851. 

Cromer, Lord, the work of, in Egypt, 
116 e& seq. 

DANTE’s PAaoLo AND FRANCcESCA, 316. 

De Blainville, the ‘Travels’ of, 590— 
the letters of, ib. et seq. 

Diamond-theft, a notable, in South 
Africa, 849. 

Dickens, Charles, reminiscences of, 731 
et seq. 

Drptomatists, Two: I. TALLEYRAND, 
633; II. Merrernicn, 640. 

DISAFFECTION IN INDIA, 287. 

Disraeli, the fame of, 127—treatment 
of, by Queen Victoria, 724. 

DRAKE: AN EncuisH Epic, Book V., 
140—Book V. (continued), '542—Book 
VI, 782. 

Ecuo rrom Oup BENGAL, AN, 419. 

Education of youth, ancient and 
modern systems of, 425 et seq. 

Eels, Genoese mode of fishing for, 698 
et seq. 

Eeaypt, AKHNATON, PHARAOH OF, 470. 

Egypt, the work of Lord Cromer in, 
116 et seq.—increased value of cotton 

; grown in, 117 et seq.—accumulation 
of debt in, 121—the present unrest 

_ in, 122—recent discoveries amongst 
the royal tombs in, 470 e¢ seq. 

‘*Ee@yptTiAN Boom, THE,” 116. 

EIGHTEENTH -CENTURY WOOING, AN, 
339. 

Elbruz, Mt., first ascent of, 166. 

Elephantine, the ancient city of, present 
aspect of, 749—the history of, 750 
et seq. 

EMPIRE, THE CONSTITUTION, AND THE 
LAND, THE, 152. 

EneuisH Epic, DRAKE: AN, Book V., 
140—Book V. (continued), 542—Book 
VI., 782. 

English Small Holdings Bill, the, 
doubtful demand for, 155 et seq.— 
principle of, 157—machinery for giv- 
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in Committee of House of Lords, 
446 et seq. 

Escorial, a visit to the, 336. 

Europe, description of a grand tour of, 
in the early eighteenth century, 590 
et seq. 

Everest, Mt., official refusal to permit 
ascent of, 167. 

Evicted Tenants Bill, amendments on 
the, in the House of Lords, 438. 

FALL OF THE ANCESTOR, THE, 137. 

Famine in India, attempts to grapple 
with, 575—the present threatened 
attack of, 854. 

Fiction, reprehensible nature of some 
present-day, 774. 

Fire-FIsHine, 497. 

Fity oN THE WHEEL, THE, Chaps. 
I.-Iv., 449—v.-1x., 606—xX.-xXIII., 
812. 

Fohn or hot south wind of Switzerland, 
the, 314. 

Furniture, inventories of, belonging to 
the Brouns of Colstoun, 65 et seq. 

GIRVII, THE LAND OF THE, 506. 

Gladstone, Mr, anecdote of, 127—uni- 
versality of the genius of, 128. 

Goethe’s ‘Poems and Ballads,’ transla- 
tion of, by W. Edmondstoune Aytoun 
and Sir Theodore Martin, notice of 
new edition of, 852 ef seq. 

Graham, Sir James, career of, as a 
Minister of State, 129 et seq. 

Grand TouR AFTER BLENHEIM, THE, 
589. 

Great Plague of London, ravages of 
the, 576 et seq. 

Great Salt Lake City, the headquarters 
of Mormonism established at, 691— 
growth of the Mormon community at, 
692 et seq. 

Haffkine, M., inoculation for cholera 
in India by, 582— prophylactic of, 
against plague in India, 1b. et seq. 

Hamstede, Frederick William, secretary 
of “ Our Club,” reminiscences of, 737 
et seq. 

Hawkins, Sir Henry (Lord Brampton), 
ancedote of, 728. 

HieoH Tors or Brack Movunt, THE, 
Chaps. 1.-Iv., 1—v.-v11., 189. 

Hicuway, A NvuBIAN, 749. 

Himalayas, feats of mountaineering in 
the, 167. 

Horse, A SUBALTERN oF, Book L, 
Chaps. vul.-x., 69—x1.-x1., 255— 
Book II., Chaps. 1.-v., 383—VI.-vIII., 
517—1x., x. (Conclusion), 657. 

House of Lords, Government attacks 
upon the, 707 et seq. 

HovusE or Lorps, THE, AND MINISTE- 
RIAL Tactics, 438. 

‘Hugh Rendal’ by Lionel Portman, 
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Hulls, foul, of war-vessels, trial of new 
invention for cleaning, 741 e¢ seq. 

Humour, use of, by the ancients, 279— 
character of modern, 280 et seq. 

Hydrophobia, treatment of, in India, 


Inp1A, DISAFFECTION IN, 287. 

Inp1A, PLAGUE IN, 575. 

India, speech of Mr Morley on the 
British administration of, 147 et seq. 
—native desire for personal govern- 
ment in, 150—the Budget enactments 
affecting, 151—faulty system of edu- 
cation in, 287 et seg. — university 
system of, 289 et seg.—evil influence 
of the press of, 295 et seg.—assaults 
on British soldiers by natives of, 297 
—methods and proceedings of the 
bureaucracy in, 299 e¢ seg.—attempts 
to grapple with famine in, 575 — 
ravages of plague throughout, 578 et 
seq., 854—lawlessness of the North- 
West Frontier of, 760 e¢ seg.—history 
of the Post Office Department of, 789 
et seq.—release of two political agi- 
tators in, 854. 

INDIA, THE ADMINISTRATION OF, 147. 

InpIA, THE Post OrficE or: Its 
Work AND ITs Romance, 789. 

INDOMITABLE, 39. 

Insurance system of the Indian Post 
Office, the, 809. 

InveNTOR’s Pornt oF VIEW, THE 
Navy FRoM AN, 740. 

IRELAND, PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
THE REIGN OF TERROR IN, 551. 

Irish MANQ@UVRES, AN UMPIRE AT, 


176. 

Jebb, Sir Richard, university triumphs 
of, 700—classical scholarship of, 701 
et seq. 

Jerrold, Douglas, reminiscences of, 725, 
730 et seg.—funeral of, 735. 

Johnson, ‘‘ Begum,” life of, in Calcutta, 
421 et seq.—public funeral of, 423. 

Kasauli, treatment for rabies at, 648 
et seq.—statistics of attendance at, 
654—efficacy of the treatment at, 655 
—social side of the life at, ib. 

King Edward VII., letter of, as to 
epidemics of plague in India, 588. 

Kossuth, Louis, reminiscences of, 732 
et seq. 

‘Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and her 
— by George Paston, notice of, 
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Lapy oF THE OLD REBELLION, A, 216. 

Land League, the Irish, some doings of 
the, 552 et seq. 

LaNnD OF THE GIRVII, THE, 506. 

LAND, THE EMPIRE, THE CONSTITUTION, 
AND THE, 152, 

Latrer-Day Sarnts, 680. 

Law, Mr Bonar, speech of, at New- 
castle, on Tariff Reform, 713. 
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y, 97. 

LEADERSHIP, Mr BA.rour’s, 856. 

LEAVES FROM AN OLD Country CRICK- 
ETER’sS Diary: IIL. 103. 

Leicester, Earl of, unpublished letters 
regarding the marriage of, to Mary 
Queen of Scots, 19 et seq. 

‘Letters of Queen Victoria, the: A 
Selection of Her Majesty’s Corre- 
spondence between the years 1837 and 
1861,’ notice of, 715 et seq. 

LETTERS, QUEEN VICTORIA’s, 715. 

‘Life and Letters of Sir James Graham’ 
by Charles Stuart Parker, notice of, 
126 et seq. 

‘ Life and Letters of Sir Richard Claver- 
house Jebb, O.M., Litt.D.,’ by his 
Wife, Caroline Jebb, notice of, 700 
et seq. 

‘Life on the Mississippi’ by Mark 
Twain, reference to, 284. 

Lonpon Cius, MEMORIES oF A, 725. 

Lorp MELBOURNE, 835. 

Lota Kanna, a punitive expedition to 
the Indian native state of, 483 et seq. 

Maprip IN A MoTor-caR, TO, 326. 

Madrid, the palace of, 335—a bull- 
fight at, ib.—first motor-car show at, 
336. 

Mail-runners of India, thardships en- 
countered by the, 797 et seq. 

‘* MARLBROOK S’EN VA-T-EN GUERRE,” 


760. 

Martin, Sir Theodore, new edition of 
Goethe’s ‘ Poems and Ballads’ by, 852 
et seq. 

Mary QvueEEN or Scots, New Licut 
ON, 17 

Mashonaland, experiences of a pioneer 
band in, 39 et seq. 

Masson, David, reminiscences of ‘‘ Our 
Club” by, 727 et seq. 

Matterhorn, first ascent of the, 165. 

MELBOURNE, Lorp, 835. 

Melbourne, Lord, early training and 
political creed of, 835 et seg.—literary 
attainments of, 839—help rendered 
by, to Queen Victoria, 841 e¢ seq. 

MEMORIES OF A LonDON CtUvB, 725. 

Metternich, early years and education 
of, 640—call of, to the diplomatic 
service, 641—appointment of, as 
Ambassador at Paris, 642 et seq.— 
matrimonial scheme of, for allying 
France and Austria, 643 e¢ seg.— 
policy of, for governing Europe, 645 
—aims and character of, 646 et seq. 

Military manceuvres in Ireland, account 
of, 177 et seq. 

MILLIONAIRE, THE AMERICAN, 93. 

MINISTERIAL Tactics, THE HOUSE OF 
Lorps AND, 438. 

Money, Andrew Carnegie’s idea regard- 
ing, 93. 
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Money-order system of the Indian Post 
Seite, Tie ‘Mane ‘Wpstten, <aita 
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hood of, 340—published po sR 
ence of, 341 et seg.—courtship and 
marriage of, 342 et seqg.—London life 
of, 347, 349, 352—sojourn of, in 
Turkey, 348—lonely life of, on the 
Continent, 351—last days of, 352. 

Monte Rosa, first ascent of, 169. 

‘Moon of Bath, the,’ by Beth Ellis, 
notice of, 777. 
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Administration of India, 147 e¢ seq. 
Mormonism, proselytising tactics of, 
680—the founding of, 682 e¢ seq.— 
increase of the converts to, 685 et seq. 

—the Nauvoo settlement of, 687— 
polygamy a tenet of, 689 et seq.— 
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anda of, 692 e¢ seg. 

* Mother’s Son, a,’ by Mr and Mrs Fry, 
notice of, 779. 
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layas, 167—and in Africa, 168. 

‘ Muggins of the Modern Side’ by E. F. 
Sellar, notice of, 780. 

Museum Club, recollections of the, 726. 
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December, 845. 

‘Name of Garland’ by W. Pett Ridge, 
notice of, 776. 

Nauvoo, settlement of Mormons at, 687 
et seq. 

Navy FROM AN INVENTOR’S POINT OF 
VIEW, THE, 740. 

Negps ExpLaInine, 483. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, AMONG THE CARIBOU 
oF, 370. 

New Lieut on Mary QUEEN or Scots, 


17. 

North-West Frontier of India, the, ex- 
periences of a British punitive force 
in, 28 et seg.—lawlessness of the native 
races in, 760 e¢ seq. 

Novets, Somz New, 773. 

Nusian Hieuway, A, 749. 

Octopus, method of capturing the, by 
fire-light, 501. 

Old-age pensions, the Socialist demand 
for, 564. 
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One-antlered stag, the pursuit of a, 379 


et seq. 
**Our Club,” the founding of, 727— 
some members of, ib. et seq. 
Palmerston, Lord, Queen Victoria’s cen- 
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deaths of, 317—scrutiny of the his- 
torical facts regarding, 2b. et seq. 
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ment at the, 648 e seq. 
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132 et seq. 

Peacham’s ‘Compleat 
notice of, 427 ef seq. 

‘Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ publica- 
tion of, by the Alpine Club, 163. 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE 
REIGN OF TERROR IN IRELAND, 551. 

Pharaoh of Egypt, Akhnaton, the, dis- 
covery of the tomb of, 470 et seq.— 
the parents of, 473— temples built 
by, 475—the Court removed to El 
Amara by, ib. —innovations intro- 
duced by, 476 et seg.—decay of the 
empire of, 480—death and burial of, 
481. 

‘Pip’ by Ian Hay, notice of, 780. 

Pitt, William, the Elder, a German 
portrait of, 694 e¢ seq.—the unfortun- 
ate American policy of, 698 et seq. 

Plague, former outbreaks of, in Europe, 
576 et seqg.—epidemic of, in Bombay, 
578—ravages of, throughout India, 
579 et seg.—association between, and 
rats, 581—M. Haffkine’s prophylactic 
against, 582 et seg.—Memorandum of 
the Royal College of Physicians re- 
—- 584 et seq. — letter of the 

<ing as to epidemics of, in India, 
588. 

PLaGvuE IN Inp1A, 575. 

‘Poison Island’ by A. T. Quiller-Couch, 
notice of, 777. 

Political agitators, the release of two, 
in India, 854 e¢ seq. 

PouiTicAL CAMPAIGN, THE, 703. 

Polygamy, practice of, amongst the 
Mormons, 689 et seg.—ostensible abo- 
lition of, 692. 

Pope, correspondence of, with Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, 347 et seq.— 
quarrel of, with Lady Mary, 350. 

Post Orrice or INnp1A, THE: Its WorK 
AND ITs RomMAncE, 789. 
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of, 789 et seg.—rates charged by, 790— 

conveyance of mails by, 791 et seg.— 

some difficulties encountered by, 793 

et seq.—the mail-runners of, 797 et seq. 

—some crimes committed by servants 

of, 800, 810—duties and dangers of the 

village postmen of, 801 et seqg.—the 
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value-payable system of, 808—the in- 
surance system of, 809. 

‘Power of the Keys, the,’ by Sydney C. 
Grier, notice of, 780 et seq. 

‘Practical Wisdom’ by A. L. Hum- 
phreys, notice of, 427—object of the 
authors of, 430 e¢ seq. 

Presbyterian Churches in Scotland, pro- 
posed basis of union amongst the, 568 
et seq. 

Private postmen, the institution of, in 
Bombay, 802 et seq. 

Punjab, ravages of the plague in the, 
581. 

Purp_LeE Bay, IN, 204. 

QuEEN VictToRia’s LETTERS, 715. 

Rasip, 648. 

Randolph, Thomas, unpublished letters 
of, regarding Mary Queen of Scots, 
17 et seq. 

Rats, association between the plague 
and, 581. 

REAR-GUARD, THE, 28. 

Rigdon, Sidney, part played bye in the 
compilation of the Book of Mormon, 
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Rockefeller, John D., the vast wealth 
of, 98—money-making tactics of, 99 
et seq. 

Rosebery, Lord, speech of, in the House 
of Lords on the Scottish Small Land- 
holders Bill, 441 e¢ seq. 

Royal College of Physicians, Memoran- 
dum on Plague by the, 584 e¢ seq. 

Ruwenzori range, ascent of summits of 
the, 168. 

Saints, Latter-Day, 680. 

Schwyz, the Swiss town of, a State sale 
of land in, 305 et seg.—description of 
the inhabitants of, 308 e¢ seqg.—the 
historic pageants of, 312—the Fohn 
or hot south wind of, 314—the church- 
bells of, 315. 

Scots FaMiLy, PAPERS OF AN OLD, 57. 

Scots, Mary Queen of, unpublished let- 
ters of Thomas Randolph regarding, 
17 et seg.—unpublished letters of the 
Earl of Leicester as to his marriage 
with, 19 et seq. 

ScottisH CHURCHES, THE: NATIONAL 
RELIGION, 568. 

Scottish History Society, value of the 
work done by the, 57. 

Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill, the, 
unjust provisions of, 154 et seqg.— 
debate on, in the House of Lords, 439 
et seq.—adjournment of debate on, 
442 — withdrawal of, 444—Govern- 
ment responsibility for the loss of, ib. 
et seq.—dual ownership enactments 
of, 706. 

Smallpox, introduction of ‘‘ ingrafting ” 
for, into England, 349. 

Smith, Joseph, the founder of Mormon- 
ism, career of, 682 et seq. . 
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Snobbishness, the question of what con- 
stitutes, 672 et seg.—the chief cause 
of, 674—Jane Austen the first deline- 
ator of, 675—some characteristics of, 
676 et seq. 

Snoss, 672. 

Socialism, various gy of the word, 
558—the Congress at Stuttgart con- 
cerning, 559—the demands of, 560 
et seg.—checks on the progress of, 
567— the power of, in the present 
House of Commons, 704 et seg.—Mr 
Balfour’s speech on, at Birmingham, 
860 et seq. 

Some New NoveEL.s, 773. 

Sports, exaggerated treatment of mod- 
ern, 286. 

Stags, the Newfoundland, great size of 
antlers in, 381. 

‘Stooping Lady, the,’ by Maurice Hew- 
lett, notice of, 778 et seq. 

Stuttgart, the Socialist Congress at, 559 
et seq. 

SUBALTERN OF Horsz, A, Book L., 
—— vir.-x., 69—x1.-x1m1., 255— 
Book II., Chaps. 1.-v., 383—v1.-viml., 
517—1x., x. (Conclusion), 657. 

‘Subaltern of Horse, a,’ by the author 
of ‘On the Heels of De Wet,’ notice 
of, 776. 

SUNDARBANS, THE, 251. 

Switzerland, the practice of mountain- 
eering in, 165, 169 e¢ seg.—historical 
account of the town of Schwyz, in, 
305 et seg.—visit of Labour Members 
of Parliament to, 565. 

SWITZERLAND, UNDISCOVERED, 305. 

Talleyrand, career of, as a Churchman, 
633 et seq.—appointment of, by the 
Directory, as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, 635 et seg.—becomes Ambas- 
sador at St James’s, 637—character 
of, 639. 

Tariff Reform, Mr Bonar Law’s speech 
at Newcastle on, 713—Mr Balfour’s 
speech at Birmingham on, 858 ef 
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Telegraphic money-orders, the system 
of, in India, 808. 

Terrier, the, past history of, 535—varied 
services of, 536 et seg.—degeneracy in 

” type of, 540—fidelity of, 541. 

TERRIERS, WORKING, PasT AND PREs- 
ENT, 535. 

Thackeray, W. M., reminiscences of, 
735 et seq. 

Thebes, the Valley of the Tombs of the 
Kings at, recent excavations in, 470 
et seq. 

Thiy, Queen, of Egypt, discovery of the 
shrine of, 470 e¢ seg.—mummy of her 
son Akhnaton in the tomb of, 472 
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Tradesmen’s bills, collection: of, in the 
possession of the Brouns of Colstoun, 
66 e¢ seq. 

Travel, sixteenth -century estimate of 
sport and, 433 e¢ seq. 

Twain, Mark, visit of, to London, 279 
—the humour of, ib. et seg.—‘ Life on 
the Mississippi’ by, 284. 

Two Drptomatists: I, TALLEYRAND, 
633; II. Merrernicu, 640. 

Umpire at InisH MAN@UVRES, AN, 
176. 

UNDISCOVERED SWITZERLAND, 305. 

Unionist party, Mr Balfour as leader of 
the, 856. 

Utah, founding of, by Brigham Young, 
691—history of the Mormon com- 
munity at, 692 et seq. 

Valladolid, description of the town of, 


333. 

Value-payable post of India, the, 808 
et seq. 

Verlaine, Paul, the character and career 
of, 132 e¢ seq.—the poetry of, 134 
et seq. 

Victoria, Queen, publication of the 
Letters of, 715—early devotion of, to 
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duty, ib. et seq.—relations of, with 
her Ministers, 717, 723—grasp of 
Foreign Affairs by, 721—bearing of, 
during the Crimean War, 722—treat- 
ment of Disraeli by, 724—services of 
Lord Melbourne to, 841 e¢ seq. 

Village postmen of India, varied duties 
and hardships of the, 801 e¢ seq. 

Vitoria, description of the town of, 330 
—the battlefield near, 331. 

WHEEL, THE FLY ON THE, Chaps. 1- 
Iv., 449—v.-1x., 606—x.-x111., 812, 
‘William Pitt, Earl of Chatham,’ by 
Albert von Ruville, notice of, 694 

et seq. 

WIsE WOMAN OF OUR PARISH, THE, 
354. 

WooInG, AN 
339. 

Working classes, the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham’s scheme for giving a uni- 
versity education to the, 435 e seq. 

WorKING TERRIERS PAsT AND PREs- 
ENT, 535. 

Young, Brigham, appointment of, as 
leader of the Mormons, 690—found- 
ing of the city of Utah by, 691. 
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PENNSYLVANIA: 


A PRIMER 


A NEW HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
By BARR FERREE 


Secretary of the Pennsylvania Society. 


A book of facts. The whole history of Pennsylvania 
admirably condensed and conveniently arranged. It contains 
more information than many larger books and is intended at 
once as a book of reference and a book that will tell the reader 
every essential fact in the history of Pennsylvania. 


«Every reader will learn much that he cannot find as 
easily elsewhere.” — Zhe Athenaeum (London).—‘*The best and 
most concise story of the origin, progress and development of 
our Commonwealth that has so far been written. Its value as 
a book of reference can hardly be over-estimated.”—New Era 
(Lancaster, Pa).—** We can only wish that every State in the 
Union had its merits described with so much fullness and 
detail.” — Zhe Sun (New York).—* Remarkably valuable.”—/x- 
hic Ledger (Philadelphia.)}—« I¢ would be difficult to find its equal 
for compactness, clarity, completeness of information and re- 
liability as a ready reference work.”—/os/ (Boston).—** Un- 
usually comprehensive,”—North American (Philadelphia). —** Re« 
markably interesting and valuable—contains a vast amount 
of information to be found in no other single volume.”’— 77an- 
script (Boston).—** The essential facts of Pennsylvania affairs 
and history,"”—/ittsburg Gazette.—‘*Contains primary facts 
in a way that meets the approval of those who want to get at 
the meat of the subject.”— Philadelphia Inquirer.—* A handy 
book of reference.”—The Nation (New York).—*It covers a 
a much broader field than many larger histories.””—W1/kes- 
Barre Record.—** Concise and authoritative and well adapted 
for practical general use.” — Book News (Philadelphia).—Governor 
Pennypacker says:— You have done good work: I congratulate 
you upon its success.” 
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Important New Publications 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE 


Antony and Cleopatra 


Edited by Horace Howarp Furness, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 





The publication of a new volume of Dr. Furness’s Variorum Edition of Shakespeare is 
always an event of importance in the literary world, and it is therefore with pleasure that the 
publishers are able to announce the completion of the fifteenth volume of this monumental 
work. This is the first volume to be put before the public since the autumn of 1904, when 
‘* Love’s Labour’s Lost’’ was published. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $4.00 net ; three-quarter levant, $5.00 net. Postage, 30 cents extra 








The True Patrick Henry 


By GeorGE MorGan 
Author of ‘‘ John Littlejohn of J.,” 
“The Issue,”’ etc. 


A new volume of the ‘‘ True’’ Series. 


Mr. Morgan has in recent years made a 
special study of the life and times of Patrick 
Henry, and his book will take its place as 
the standard work dealing with the life of 
this great American. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 net; half 
levant, $5.00 net. Postage, 14 cents extra. 





Francois Rabelais 
By ArTHuR TILLEY, M.A. 


Fellow and I.ecturer of Kings College, 
Cambridge 

The third volume of the ‘‘French Men of 
Letters Series.’’ 

Mr. Arthur Tilley is well known as an 
authority on French literature, his ‘‘ The 
Literature of the French Renaissance’’ being 
accepted as the standard work on the subject. 


With a frontispiece portrait and a bibliography. 
1z2mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.60. 





A Book of Quotations, Proverbs and Household Words 


By W. Gurney BENHAM 
Containing over 32,000 references selected from 1,300 authors 
A collection of quotations from British and American authors, ancient and modern; with 
many thousands of proverbs, familiar phrases and sayings, law terms, etc., from all sources, 
including Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, Latin, French, German, Spanish, Italian and other lan- 
guages. The work hasa full verbal index, and will be found more elaborate and more com- 


prehensive than any other book in its class. 


sented including many writers alive to-day. 


Octavo. 1256 pages. Cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 


It is thoroughly up-to-date, the authors repre- 


Half calf, $5.00. Half morocco, $5.50. 


Three-quarter levant, $7.50. 





The Pearl 


Its Story, Its Charm, and 
Its Value 
By W. R. CATTELLE 


Author of ‘‘ Precious Stones.”’ 


In these pages the story of the pearl is told 
from its birth and growth under tropic seas, 
through the search for it and its journeyings 
by the hands of men who traffic in precious 
things, until it becomes finally the cherished 
familiar of the great. 

The quality and value of pearls and the 
means for the detection of imitations, are 
included subjects that will make the volume 
of added value. 


Sixteen Illustrations—Four in Tints. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.12. 





Poet’s Country 


Edited by ANDREW LANG 


Contributors 
Prof. J. Churton Collins 
E. Hartley Coleridge 
Michael MacMillan 
W. J. Loftie, F. S.A. 


Andrew Lang 


The purpose of this volume, as the title 
indicates, is to trace the relations of the 
poets with the aspects of ‘‘ their ain coun- 
trie,’’ or with the scenes where they built 
their homes, or pitched their transcient 
camps. The artist, Mr. Walker, has visited 
and portrayed scenes familiar to the singers. 

Fifty full-page illustrations in color by 
Francis S. Walker. 
Octavo. 363 pages. Cloth, stamped in gold, with 
gilt top, $5.00 net. 
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Founded in 1892 by Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins 


New York 


School of Applied Design 
for Women 


Directors and Officers 


Henry B. Wilson, President; Charles G. Emery, First Vice-President; Alexander C. 
Humphreys, Second Vice-President; Anton G. Hodenpyl, Chairman Executive Com- 
mittee; Miss Ellen J. Pond, Superintendent; Miss Helen Loomis, Secretary; Frank Til- 
ford, Treasurer; John Cleary, Assistant Treasurer; A. A. Anderson, William Bunker, 
Herbert S. Carpenter, Sir C. Purdon Clarke, B. West Clinedinst, 1. Wyman Drummond, 
Mrs. Charles G. Emery, Miss C. L. Frelinghuysen, Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, Mrs. Edmund 
G. Hubbard, Archer M. Huntington, Mrs. C. P. Huntington, Francis Lathrop, Frank R. 
Lawrence, Adolph Lewison, Hon. Elihu Root, Edward P. Sperry, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Vanderbilt, Edward H. Wales. 


The New York School of Applied Design for Women was organized for the pur- 
pose of affording to women practical instruction which will enable them to earn a liveli- 
hood by the application of ornamental design to manufacture and the numerous arts 
and crafts. 


Courses of Instruction 


Elementary Department 


; 1. Object Drawing. 2. Perspective. 3. Flower Drawing. 4. Flower Painting. 

5. Cast Drawing. 6. Antique. 7. Elementary Conventionalization. 8. Elementary His- 
toric Ornament. 

Examination in these subjects is required from all students before entering the 


Advanced Department. 


Advanced Department 


I. The Application of Design to Manufacture of Wall Paper. II. The application 
of Design to the Manufacture of Silk. III. The Application of the Elementary Instruc- 
tion to the Work of an Architect’s Draughtsman. IV. The Application of the Ele- 
mentary Instruction to Illustration. 


Special Courses 


A Course in Book Cover Designing. 

A Course in Elementary Conventionalization. 
A Course in Advanced Design. 

A Course in Stained Glass Designing. 

A Course in Historic Ornament. 


For terms of tuition and other information apply to the School 


200 West 23d Street New York 
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1857-1907 


The Atlantic Monthly 


Semi-Centennial Offer 





The Atlantic Library of Travel in six volumes 


AND 


A Year's Subscription to the Atlantic Monthly 











The Volumes comprising The Library of Travel are: 


Our Old Home (England) By Nathaniel Hawthorne 


A standard book on English life and scenery by the great romancer. 














The American in Holland By William Elliot Griffis 


An American's interesting observations in the Land of Dykes. 


A Little Tour in France. By Henry James 
Vivid and human sketches of life in Southern France. ’ 
Castilian Days. By John Hay 


Life and conditions in Modern Spain described by our late Secretary of State. 


Italian Journeys. By William Dean Howells 


Mr. Howells is alike guide, interpreter and writer on his journey in Italy. 


In the Levant. By Charles Dudley Warner 


One of the best books ever written on the Holy Land, Greece and the Orient. 


These volumes are printed and bound at the Riverside Press, and contain 2579 pages of text and 283 
illustrations from drawings by Joseph Pennell and photographs. They are bound in handsome dark-red 
and gold binding, with gilt top Sent carriage prepaid in a substantial wooden box upon receipt of $1.00. 

The subscription to the Atlantic for 1908 will include, without charge, the November, 1907, issue 
(Special soth Anniversary Number) and the December (Christmas) issue. 


We Offer for $1.00 down 




























The Atlantic Monthly Library of Travel, 6 vols.... $16.50 
The Atlantic Monthly for 1908 ............-..+4+- 4.00 » & 
The Atlantic Monthly 50th Anniversary No., Nov.’07 35 Messrs. 
The Atlantic Monthly Christmas Issue, Dec. ,1907.. .35 . Houghton 
The Atlantic Monthly Calendar for 1908 .......... 50 Mifflin & Co. 
21.70 Boston, Mass. 
$21. Enclosed please find 
$1.00 as first monthly 
' payment on your special 
Special Terms 9 1908 Atlantic Monthly offer 


(or $11.40 for complete pay- 
ment, NET). 


All the Above for $12.00 


$1.00 with Order and $1.00 a month 
for eleven months 
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The Atlantic Calendar for 1908 is a 
handsome souvenir of the long and dis- 
tinguished career of the magazine. Upon 
an illuminated card is mounted a block 
containing a quotation from some famous 
contribution to the Atlantic for each day 
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NO OTHER FOOD PRODUCT Scribner’s Magazine Says: 
HAS A LIKE RECORD **I for one among the readers of the Quarterlies abe 


, should be sorry to see them following into ne, the 
ways. They influence a very intelligent and thought. 
AKER § OCO0A ful nucleus of opinion by the literature of real Crit- Thor 
icism which they still contain ; criticism that hasat the | 
50 behind it time to think and ripeness of knowledge, o lons 
and can develop itself with the necessary fullness, P ent 
Highest Awards unhurried and unchecked by the inevitable con-¥ 
In ditions of the magazines. Only journalists and 
Europe and those familiar with the work of publishing-houses 
America know fully, perhaps, how much that is valuable 
and suggestive even to the practical conduct of 


127 things has its source in matters of this sort in 
pages of the Quarterlies; how many decisig 


Years of Constantly 
Increasing 


Sales germs of interesting discussions it plants—decisig 


criticism of this kind influences, or how mam 


Ue eistores 3 . 7 . ; 
Pat. O and discussions which ultimately reach a hund 
times the audience of the Quarterlies themsely 


WALTER BAKER & C0., Ltd, It is the opportunity for critical sifting, for ' 


| [Established 1780] expression of ripe expert opinion, to which¢ 








DORCHESTER, MASS. the Quarterlies ought to hold fast.’’ 


























An Important Historical Work 





Autobiography of Oliver Otis Howard 
Major-General of U. S. Army, Retired 


GENERAL OLIVER OTIS HOWARD, born in 1830, is one of the few 
surviving commanders of the Civil War. He has participated i in many great battles with 
marked ability in the command of troops and with great gallantry in action. 


The book gives the first complete published account of his work as Commissioner of the 
Freedman’s Bureau and as Commissioner under Grant to the Indians of Arizona and 


New Mexico. 


General Howard's later life has been devoted to the cause of education and stalwart 
Christianity. 


Readers will find these memoirs a most important historical work and a record of great 
achievement. 


1200 pages. Size,6x9%. 16 illustrations. $5.00 net. Carriage 75c. extra. 
Send for Holiday Catalog 


Union Square The Baker & Taylor Co. — New You 
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the English Language During 
the Last 300 Years 


eal crit-] housands of words that were common 
hat hast the time of the King James Version are 
wledge, po longer used in ordinary speech; or have 
'h entirely changed their meaning that 
hey are understood only by scholars. 

The greatest work of Christian scholar- 
ship in all the centuries 
has been the translation 
of the Bible into clear, 
simple, pure, modern 
English which everybody 
x understands. That exact 
ecisi¢ and authoritative trans- 
y lation is the 
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“ag American 
“ie Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the 
American Revision Committee 


It is the work of the noblest 
scholars of all denomina- 
tions, who toiled for thirty 
years to give the true mean- 
ing of the Bible writers in 
words with which the people 
of this day are familiar. 

This. perfect translation 
as been welcomed and endorsed by the Univer- 
ities, Colleges and Theological Schools, Maga- 
ines and Papers, and leading Ministers and 

ymen of all denominations. 


« lMtite for Free Booklet 


It tells you about all the translations of the 
tiptures and fully describes the American 
irt tandard Bible, naming Universities, Colleges, 
heological Schools, Bible-Training Schools, 
oung Men’s Christian Associations, great Editors 
at nd prominent Ministers who use and recommend 
. Write for it to-day—a postal card will do. 


Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American Standard 
a. Nbie, published by. Thomas Nelson & Sons. Price_3sc. to $18. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for Fifty Years 
7 East 18th Street New York 
Also Publishers of Nelson's Encyclopaedia 
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uit Changes Have Come Upon 

















54 YEARS 





and are receiving more fav- 
orable comments to-day from an art- 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS. 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 
circumstances can own a VOSe piano. We allow 
@ liberal price for old instruments in exchang:, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of expense. 
You can deal with us at a distant point the same 
as in Boston. Catalogue, books, 


, if etc., giving full information 
——a mailed free. 
at» VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


aT 









* 156 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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*The Principles of 


Life Insurance 
Easily Understood” 


“What Constitutes Good 
Management” 


Write for these pamphlets, 
which will enable you to 
form amore intelligent judg- 
ment in insurance matters. 


The Provident Life & Trust Co. 


of Philadelphia. 
401-409 Chestnut Street. 






























THE LEADING REVIEWS 


The most conspicuous living writers; the most: helpful subjects ; 









the most notable 


discussions of current events and thought; the most timely publication ; the most skilful 
editing ; and sold in America at nearly the half price charged in England. 










Nineteenth Century 
and After. 


‘* Foramplitude, variety, and strength of cone 
tents it may be fairly called foremost, and 
regardedas a model in its way.” —Literary 
World. 





Fortnightly Review. 


‘*Fullofreadablearticles.”” Living Church. 

**Cosmopolitan in its view and grasp.”— 

Zion's Herald. ‘: Thorough discussions of 
eat political and social questions.”— The 
ew Unity. 















Contemporary Review. 
“The names of many of its contributors form 
a constellation of eminence.”—Review of 
Reviews. 


Westminster Review. 

** Discusses questions of world-interest in a 
liberal and instructive manner.” — Weekly 
Witness. 















Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
The English family magazine; a bright, cheerful, entertaining monthly visitor, full 
of good stories, entertaining essays, and trenchent criticism; a magazine for the home. 
“Survives in undiminished vigor after a career of unexampled splendor.’”-—T7he 


Bookman. 
















Quarterly Review. 


*“*The bulwark of conservative opinion. 
‘* Veritably a condensed library with varied 
and attractive articles.” — Philadelphia 
Press. 





Edinburgh Review. 


The rival of ‘‘The Quarterly.” ‘It is re- 
freshing when magazines are changing to 
turn again to the ‘Old Quarterly ’.”—Can- 
ada Presbyterian. 








SPECIMEN COPIES FREE FOR THE ASKING. 












NINETEENTH CENTURY CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
REVIEW, each, $4.50 per year; any two, $8 50; any three, $12.00; 
40 cents. EDINBURGH REVIEW, QUARTERLY REVIEW, each $4 00 per year; 
copies, $1.25. BLACKWoop’s MAGAZINE, $3 00 per year; single copies, 30 cents; 


terly, $6.50; with two, $10.00. 


all four, $16.00; single copies 
the two, $7 50; single 
With one quar: 











LEONARD SCOTT ren + 9m COMPANY 


7 and g Warren Street. 


: : : New York 
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Substitution 














UBSTITUTION may be fair; may be well 


meant; may work no harm. 














@ But it gives you something you don’t ask for and 


something you don’t want. 


@ And that’s the cause of all the trouble. 





@ You want a particular article for which your 








money pays. You want what you want; perhaps 


you know it; perhaps you have heard all about it. 
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But the certain thing is you want it. 












—<————— 





@ Very well; get it. Don’t be put off with specious 


recommendations of other kinds of goods. Don’t be 
deceived by the cry of “just as good.” It’s your 
money; you want the article; you pay for it; you 


use it. Even if inferior to what is offered take 





only what you started out to buy. 


Se a 


@ Beware of fraudulation recommendations. 





Fraudulation 
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The The Quarterly Review 


; ‘ OCTOBER, 1907 
Edinburgh Review The Petites. 


I, Oliver Goldsmiths. 


























OCTOBER, 1907 By Sidney T. Irwin, 
Ill. . The Religions of the Far East. 
|. Signs of the Times in India. I.—China. 


By Sir C. Eliot, K.C.M.G, 


Il. — Vill. ana the English IV. The Water Supply of. the 
Reformation. United Kingdom. 
lll. Sir George Clark and Forti- By Urquhart’A. Forbes. 
fication. V. Florentine Athens. 
IV. La Campagne Maritime de By W. Miller, 
1805. VI. Mysticism in the English 
Poets. 
V. The Baghdad Railway. By Caroline F. E. Spurgeon. 
VI. Rome and the Repression of VIL Burma under British Rule. 
, Thought VIll. The Gardens of Italy. 
° By H. Sneyd. 
Vil. An Interpreter of Japan. LIX. The Gentle Graft. 
VIII. Hibernia Impacata, By Major Broadfoot, R. E. 


X. M. Sorel’s «Europe and the 
IX. Palermo. French Revolution.” 


X. A Last Word on the Peelites. XI. The Letters of Queen Victoria. 














Are you disturbed at night and broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and 
crying with the excruciating pain of Cutting Teeth? If so, go 
at once and get a bottle of 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


It will relieve the poor little sufferer immediately—depend upon it; there is no mis- 
take about it. There is not a mother on earth who has ever used it who will not tell 
you at once that it will regulate the bowels, and give rest to the mother and relief 
and health to the child, operating like magic. - Pleasant to the taste, and is the 
prescription of one of the oldest and best female physicians and nurses in the 
United States, Sold everywhere. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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ask FOR it 
3 3 New~-Kindergarten 


Games | 
Weaving Words’ 


GALLAGHER] ||....2 
Five Games in a box of Three Letter 


Squar Words 


S OA H By Mail, Postpaid 


‘ 25c. 





Instructive, Interesting 
0 and Attractive 


Educational Pastime Co. 
THEN BUY IT Q P. 0. Box 74 Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

















If you are interested in building a building of 
any sort, you will be interested in 


The Architectural Record 


Send for a Sample Copy—FREE 








The Architectural Record Company | | 


11 to 15 East 24th Street, New York 
841 Monadnock Building, Chicago 




















